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CHAPTER VII. 


EXPLAINS WHY PRAISEWORTHY MED- 
DLER REMAINED A BACHELOR, 


Her: is Praiseworthy Meddler, sit- 
ting in the best chair in a corner of 
the fireplace in the little kitchen in 
Stepney. In hislow shoes and loose 
trousers, and blue shirt open at the 
throat, he looks every inch a sail- 
or; and his great red pock-marked 
face is in keeping with his calling. 
On the other side of the fireplace, 
facing Praiseworthy Meddler, is 
Mr. George Marvel ; next to Praise- 
worthy Meddler is Mrs. Marvel ; 
on a stool at her father’s feet sits 
Sarah ; and Joshua sits at the table, 
watching every shade of expression 
that passes over his mother’s face. 
The subject-matter of the conversa- 
tion is the sea; and Praiseworthy 
Meddler has been ‘holding forth,’ 
as is evidenced by his drawing from 
the bosom of his shirt a blue-cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, upon which is 
imprinted a ship of twelve hundred 
tons burden, Ax at Lloyd’s for an 
indefinite number of years. The 
ship is in full sail, and all its can- 
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vas is set to a favourable breeze. 
Upon this blue vessel Praiseworthy 
Meddler dabs his red face in a 
manner curiously suggestive of his 
face being a deck, and the hand- 
kerchief a mop. When he has 
mopped his deck, which appears to 
be a perpetually-perspiring one, he 
spreads his handkerchief over his 
knee to dry, and says, as being an 
appropriate tag to what has gone 
before, 

‘ There is no place on earth like 
the sea.’ 

The Old Sailor was not aware 
that anything of a _ paradoxical 
nature was involved in the state- 
ment, or he might not have re- 
peated it: 

‘There is no place on earth like 
the sea. Show me the man who 
says there is, and I'll despise him ; 
if I don’t, I’m a Dutchman ;’ add- 
ing, to strengthen his declaration, 
‘Or a double Dutchman.’ 

The man not being forthcoming 
—probably he was not in the neigh- 
bourhood, or, being there, did 
not wish to be publicly despised 
— Praiseworthy Meddler looked 
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around with the air of one who has 
the best of the argument, and then 
produced a piece of pigtail from a 
mysterious recess, and bit into it 
as if he were a savage boar biting 
into the heart of a foe. 

‘But the danger, Mr. Meddler,’ 
suggested Mrs. Marvel in a trem- 
bling voice. 

‘There is more danger upon land, 
lady,’ answered Praiseworthy. 

‘There, mother,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel; ‘didn’t I tell you so the other 
night ?” 

‘You told her right,’ said Praise- 
worthy with emphasis. ‘ Danger 
on the sea, lady! What is it to 
danger on the land? A ship can 
ride over a wave, let it be ever so 
high ; but a man can’t step over a 
wagon. Are carts and drays and 
horses safe? Are gas-pipes safe ? 
Some day, when they burst, and 
the land is in a blaze, you'll wish 
you had lived on the sea, as I have 
done. Life isn’t safe on land; 
limbs aren’t safe on land. And if 
there zs danger on the sea, lady— 
which I don’t deny, mind you, al- 
together—what does it do? Why, 
it makes a man of a boy, and it 
makes a man more of a man.’ 

‘Hear, Aear, HEAR! exclaimed 
Mr. Marvel, rapping on the table. 

‘Look at me? said the enthusi- 
astic sailor. ‘Here am I—I don’t 
know how many years old, and 
that’s a fact—lI’ve lived on the sea 
from when I was a boy; and I’ve 
been blown by rough winds, and 
I’ve been blinded by storms, and 
I’ve been wrecked on rocky coasts, 
and I’ve been as near death, ay, a 
score of times, as most men have 
been. Lord love you, my dear! 
I’ve been through all this, and what 
does it amount to? All we’ve got 
to do is to do our duty; and when 
we're called aloft, we can say, “ Ay, 
ay, Sir!” with a brave heart. What 
better life than a life on sea is there 
for boy or man? And doesn’t Sa- 
turday night come round ? 


‘For all the world’s just like the ropes 
aboard a ship, 
Each man’s rigged out, 
A vessel stout, 
To take for life a trip. 
The shrouds, the stays, the braces, 
Are joys, and hopes, and fears ; 
The halliards, sheets, and traces, 
Still as each passion veers, 
And whim prevails, 
Direct the sails, 
As on the sea of life he steers. 
Then let the storm 
Heaven's face deform, 
And danger press ; 
Of these in spite, there are some joys 
Us jolly tars to bless ; 
For Saturday night still comes, my 
boys, 
To drink to Poll and Bess.’ 

Praiseworthy Meddler roared out 
the song at the top of his voice, as 
if it were the most natural and ap- 
propriate thing for him to do just 
there and then. The effect of his 
sudden inspiration was, that every 
member of the Marvel family, with- 
out being previously acquainted 
with the young ladies referred to, 
repeated in their honour the refrain 
of the last two lines : 

‘ For Saturday night still comes, my boys, 

To drink to Poll and Bess,’ 
with such extraordinary enthusiasm, 
that the carroty-haired cat rose to 
her feet in alarm, debating within 
herself the possibility of the Marvel 
family having suddenly caught a 
contagious madness from the Old 
Sailor. Convinced that the matter 
required looking into, puss walked 
softly to the door, with the inten- 
tion of arousing the neighbours ; 
but silence ensuing at the conclu- 
sion of the refrain, she became re- 
assured, and stole back to her warm 
space on the floor, and curled her- 
self up again and blinked at the 
fire. 

After this exertion, Praiseworthy 
Meddler took the twelve-hundred- 
ton ship off his knee, and dabbed 
his face with it energetically. 

‘What does it amount to,’ he 
continued, ‘if the heart’s brave? 
What does it amount to when it is 
all over, and when one gets to be 
as old as I am? I’m tough and 
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firm ; and he gave his leg a great 
slap. ‘I’m as young as a younger 
man ; and I know that there’s no 
place on earth like the sea.’ 

‘And you can get promotion, 
can’t you?’ asked Joshua eagerly. 
‘A man needn’t be a common sailor 
all his life ? 

‘No, Josh,’ said Praiseworthy 
Meddler ; ‘ he needn’t stick at that, 
if he’s willing and able, and does 
his duty. I know many a skipper 
who once on a time was only an 
able-bodied seaman.’ 

‘Do you hear that, mother? 
cried Joshua. ‘ Now are you satis- 
fied ?? and he jumped up and gave 
her a kiss. 

‘What is a skipper, Mr. Med- 
dler ?? asked Mrs. Marvel with her 
arm round Joshua’s waist. She 
had a dim notion that a skipper 
was connected with a skipping- 
rope, and that she might have been 
a skipper in her girlhood’s days. 
If that were the case, she could not 
see what advantage it would be to 
Joshua to become one. 

‘A skipper’s a captain, mother,’ 
whispered Joshua. 

‘OP said Mrs. Marvel, but not 
quite clear in her mind on the point. 
‘Then, if I might be so bold, Mr. 
Meddler—’ 

But here Mrs. Marvel stopped 
suddenly and blushed like a girl. 

‘Ay, ay, lady, go on,’ said the 
Old Sailor encouragingly. 

‘If I might make so bold,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Marvel with an effort, 
‘how is it that you never rose to 
be a skipper ?” 

‘O, mother !’ cried Joshua. 

‘The question is a sensible one, 
Joshua,’ said Praiseworthy Med- 
dler slowly, ‘and a right one too; 
though, if all able-bodied seamen 
rose to be skippers, there wouldn’t 
be ships enough in the world for 
them. I should have been pro- 
moted, I’ve no doubt; but I was 
born with something unfortunate, 
which has stuck to me all my life, 


and which I have never been able 
to get rid of.’ 

‘Is it anything painful?’ asked 
Mrs. Marvel with womanly solici- 
tude. 

Praiseworthy Meddler looked at 
her with a droll expression on his 
face, and folded his twelve-hun- 
dred-ton ship into very small 
squares, and laid it in the palm 
of his left hand, and flattened it 
with the palm of his right, before 
he spoke again : 

‘It wasn’t my fault, it was my 
misfortune. I couldn’t help my 
father’s name being Meddler, and 
I couldn’t help being a Meddler 
myself, being his son, you see. My 
father didn’t like his name any 
more than I did, but he didn’t 
know how to change it; he was 
born a Meddler, and he died a 
Meddler. My being a Meddler is 
the only reason, I do believe, why 
I am not a skipper this present day 
of our Lord; and I don’t ‘think I 
am sorry that, when I die, I sha’n’t 
leave any Meddlers behind me.’ 

‘You have never been married, 
Mr. Meddler?’ asked Mrs. Marvel. 

‘No, lady; but I was very near 
it once, as you shall hear. It was 
all because of my name that I 
wasn’t. My father didn’t like his 
name, as I have told you. His 
Christian name was Andrew; he 
was a saddler. He got along well 
enough to set up shop for himself, 
and one morning he took the shut- 
ters down for the first time, and 
commenced business. Over his 
window was the sign, ““A. Meddler, 
saddler.” There was a rival sad- 
dler in the town, whose name was 
Straight, and who didn’t like my 
father setting up in opposition to 
him ; and he put up in his window 
a bill, with this on it: “ Have your 
saddies made and repaired by a 
Straightforward man, and not by 
A Meddler.” That ruined my fa- 
ther: people laughed at him, in- 
stead of dealing with him ; he soon 
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had to shut up shop, and go to 
work again as a journeyman. He 
had two children: the first was a 
girl, the next was me. I heard 
that he was very pleased when my 
sister was born, because she was a 
girl. “She can marry when she 
grows up,” he said, “and then she 
will have her husband’s name.” 
She did marry, not once, but three 
times. Her third husband died a 
couple of years ago, and left her 
arich woman. The only relatives 
I have in the world are her and 
her son, my nephew. The boy is 
younger than Joshua here; but I 
have never seen him, nor my sister 
either for I don’t know how many 
years. When I was born, my fa- 
ther wasn’t pleased : he didn’t want 
any more Meddlers, he said. But 
he couldn’t help it ; no more could 
I. He did what he thought was 
the very best thing for me—he 
gave me a fine Christian name 
to balance my surname: he had 
me christened Praiseworthy. Now 
that made it worse. If I was laughed 
at for being a Meddler, I was 
laughed at more for being a Praise- 
worthy Meddler. Once, when I 
was a young fellow, I did good ser- 
vice in a ship I was serving in. 
There was a mutiny on board, and 
I stood by the skipper, which was 
a good thing for me, for the mu- 
tineers were strung up in the end. 
When we came into port, the skip- 
per reported well of me, and the 
owners sent for me. I went to the 
office, thinking that I should be 
promoted for my good services. 
The firm owned at least a dozen 
merchant-ships ; and I should have 
been promoted, if it hadn’t been 
for my name. The owners spoke 
kindly to me; and after I had 
given my account of the mutiny, 
and told them I had learnt navi- 
gation, the youngest partner asked 
my name. I told him Meddler. 
He smiled, and the other partners 
smiled. ‘What other name?” he 


asked. “ Praiseworthy,” I ans- 
wered ; “ Praiseworthy Meddler.” 
He laughed at that, and said that 
I was the only Praiseworthy Med- 
dler he had ever met. Theyseemed 
so tickled at it, that they laughed 
until they cried. The serious part 
of the affair slipped clean out of 
their heads, and when they came 
to, they called me an honest fel- 
low, and said that they would not 
forget me. They didn’t forget me ; 
they gave me five pounds over and 
above my pay. If it hadn’t been 
for my name, they might have ap- 
pointed me third mate of one of 
their ships. I was so mad with 
thinking about it, that I began to 
hate myself because I was a Med- 
dler. If the name had been some- 
thing I could have got hold of, I 
would have strangled it. At last I 
made up my mind that I would get 
spliced, and that I would take my 
lass’s name the day I was married. 
Being on leave, and stopping at 
my father’s house, I told him what I 
had made up my mind to do. He 
was a melancholy man— it was 
his name that made him so, I do 
believe—and he told me, in his 
melancholy voice, that it was the 
best thing I could do, and that he 
wished he had thought of doing so 
before he married. ‘“‘ Wipe it out, 
my boy,” he said—“ wipe out the 
unlucky name ; sweep all the Med- 
dlers out of the world. It would 
have been better you had been 
born with a hump than been born 
a Meddler.” He talked a little 
wild sometimes, but we were used 
to it. I began to look about me; 
and one day I caught sight of a 
lass who took my fancy. I did not 
know who she was; but she was 
good-looking and clean, and, as far 
as I could see, not too much above 
me. My leave was nearly expired, 
and I had to join my ship in a few 
days. I wanted to learn all about 
the girl, and I was too bashful to 
do it myself, which is not the usual 
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way of sailors, my dear. So I 
pointed out the lass to a shipmate, 
and told him I had taken a fancy 
to her, and would he get me all 
the information he could about her. 
That very night, as I was bolting 
the street-door, just before going 
to bed, I heard my shipmate’s voice 
outside in the street. “Is that 
you, Meddler?” he asked. “ Yes, 
Jack,” I answered. “I thought I’d 
come to tell you at once,” he cried ; 
“T’ve found out all about her. Her 
father’s dead, and her mother’s mar- 
ried again, and the lass isn’t happy 
at home.” “That makes it all the 
better for me,” I said. “ Has she 
got a sweetheart?” “None that 
she cares a button for, or that a 
sailor couldn’t cut out,” he ans- 
wered. “ Hurrah!” I cried; “I 
will go and see her to-morrow. 
Thank you, Jack; good - night.” 
“Good-night,” he said, and I heard 
him walking away. Just then I re- 
membered that I had forgotten the 
most important thing of all—her 
name. I unbolted the door, and 
called after him, “ What is her 
name, Jack?” “ Mary Gotobed !” 
he cried from a distance. ‘“ Mary 
what?” I shouted. “Gotobed !” 
he cried again. I bolted the door, 
and went.’ 

Praiseworthy Meddler, pausing 
to take breath, cast another droll 
look upon his attentive auditors. 

‘Gotobed’ he then resumed. 
‘Why, it was worse than Meddler ! 
I couldn’t marry a lass named 
Gotobed, and take her name; I 
didn’t want to marry and keep my 
own name; I couldn’t put them 
together and make one sensible 
name out of the two. Gotobed 
Meddler was as bad as Meddler 
Gotobed. And the worst of it all 
was, that I liked the lass. She was 
as pretty a lass as ever I set eyes 
on. She looked prettier than ever 
when I saw her the next day ; and, 
forgetting all about the names, I 
spoke to her and lost myself.’ 


‘Lost yourself ’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Marvel. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said the Old 
Sailor with a bashfulness that did 
not set ill upon him. ‘I mean to 
say, that I fell in love.’ 

He said this in a confidential 
hoarse whisper to Mrs. Marvel, as if 
the youngsters ought not to hear it. 

‘QO, that ! said Mrs. Marvel with 
a smile. 

‘But directly she heard what 
my name was,’ continued the Old 
Sailor, ‘she burst out laughing, 
and ran away. I had to go to my 
ship soon after that ; and when I 
came back again, she was married 
to some one else. So I gave up 
the idea of marrying; and the 
name I was born to has stuck to 
me all my life. And that is the 
reason why I never married, and 
why I never became a skipper.’ 

They made merry over the Old 
Sailor’s story, and over other stories 
that he told of the sea, and of the 
chances it afforded a youngster like 
Joshua of getting on in the world. 
And towards the close of the even- 
ing Mrs. Marvel fairly gave in, and 
promised that she would not say an- 
other word against Joshua’s deter- 
mination to be a sailor. In token 
of which submission a large jug of 
grog was compounded in honour 
of the Old Sailor; and when that 
was drunk, another was compound- 
ed in honour of Joshua. Of both of 
which Praiseworthy Meddler drank 
so freely, that he staggered home to 
his barge in a state of semi-inebri- 
ation, singing snatches of sea-songs 
without intermission, until he tum- 
bled into his hammock and fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 


In after years, when Joshua was 
many thousands of miles away from 
Stepney, Dan loved to linger over 
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the memory of one especially hap- 
py day which he, and Joshua, and 
Ellen, and the Old Sailor spent 
together. Upon that day the sun 
was rising now; and Dan, lying in 
bed, was waiting impatiently for 
the solemn and merry church-bells 
to strike the hour of seven. His 
Sunday clothes were smoothly laid 
out upon a chair, close to his 
bed. Had the day not been an 
eventful one, he would not have 
been allowed to wear his best suit 
in the middle of the week. When 
Joshua makes his appearance in 
Dan’s bedroom, it will be seen that 
he will also be dressed in his best 
clothes. The secret of all this pre- 
paration, and of Dan’s impatience, 
is very simple, and may be told 
without reservation. The lads had 
received permission from their pa- 
rents to spend the day with the Old 
Sailor at the waterside. Of all the 
grand events that were to occur to 
Dan that day, the grandest was, 
that he should for the first time 
see the man who had encouraged 
Joshua in his determination to go 
to sea, and who had actually got a 
ship for him—a ship that was to 
sail in a fortnight. The lads were 
to be taken in a cart to the Old 
Sailor’s castle—the barge near the 
Tower Stairs. Perhaps the idea 
of inviting the lads to his castle 
would never have entered the head 
of the Old Sailor, had it not been 
cunningly placed there by Joshua. 
Twenty times at the least had Dan 
said to Joshua, ‘I should so like to 
see the Old Sailor, Jo!’ And Joshua, 
in the most artful manner, had fish- 
ed for the invitation, which would 
have been very readily given had 
the Old Sailor been aware of Jo- 
shua’s desire. But the fact of it 
was, that Joshua, like a great many 
other diplomatists who think them- 
selves wise in their generation, went 
to work in a subtle roundabout 
way, and so gave himself a vast 
deal of trouble, which would have 


been saved had he come straight 
to the point at once. At length, 
one day, when the Old Sailor had 
said, ‘And how is Dan, Josh? 
and Joshua had answered that he 
thought Dan was beginning to grow 
strong, he ventured to add, with in- 
ward fear and trembling : ‘ And he 
would so much like to see you, sir, 
and hear some of your sea-stories ! 
When I tell them they don’t sound 
the same as when you tell them. 
There’s no salt in them.’ Artful 
Joshua! ‘Well, my lad,’ the Old 
Sailor had said with a chuckle (he 
was not insensible to flattery, the 
old dog !), ‘ why not bring him here 
to spend the day—ay, and the 
night as well, if his mother will let 
him? But don’t forget, Josh: he 
must ask his mother, or he mustn’t 
come.’ ‘All right, sir; and thank 
you,’ said Joshua, secretly delighted 
at his success. ‘ When shall it be? 
‘Next Wednesday, Josh,’ said the 
Old Sailor. So next Wednesday it 
was. And Joshua ran to Dan’s 
house wild with delight, and coax- 


ed Dan's parents into giving their 


permission. 

It was on this very Wednesday 
morning that Dan was lying awake, 
waiting for seven o’clock to strike. 
He awoke at least two hours before 
the proper time to rise ; and those 
hours appeared to him to be longer 
than hours ever were before. The 
ride itself would be an event in 
Dan’s life; but it was not to be 
compared with what was to come 
afterwards—the spending of a whole 
day and night in a house on the 
water. During the past week Dan 
had been in a fever of pleasurable 
anticipation, and in a fever of fright 
also, lest it should rain upon this 
particular day. Of every person 
who came into the room he had 
asked, ‘Do you think it will rain 
next Wednesday ?? Sometimes the 
answer was in the affirmative— 
sometimes in the negative ; so that 
one hour he was in the seventh 
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heaven of joy, and the next as far 
down in the depths of despair. The 
previous night it Aad rained ; and 
Dan, lying awake for a longer time 
than usual, had prayed for the rain 
to go away. He was a grown-up 
boy now, but he retained many of 
his childlike ways ; and the unpre- 
tentious prayer he offered up was: 


‘ Rain, rain, go away, 
And come again another day.’ 


Ellen—standing at the window in 
his bedroom, after she had got out 
his clean shirt and Sunday clothes, 
and brushed and smoothed them, 
and taken up a stitch in them here 
and there, as women (and girls after 
them) say—had seen the spots of 
rain falling, and, joining her prayer 
to his, had begged very earnestly 
to the rain to go away and come 
again another day. 

And now the day was dawning ; 
and Dan, opening his eyes after his 
short but refreshing sleep, clapped 
his hands in delight to see the sun 
shining so brightly upon the broken 
jug which stood upon the window- 
sill, and in which was a handful of 
the sweet-smelling humble wall- 
flower. The pair of bullfinches 
which Joshua had bought for the 
Old Sailor were busily at work in 
their cage, which was hanging at 
the window, and were as conscious 
of the beauty of the morning as the 
most sensible human being could 
possibly be. Dan was so delighted 
that he whistled ‘ Rule, Britannia! 
Britannia rules the waves! And 
one of the bullfinches, after ab- 
stracting the last hemp-seed from 
the glass containing their morning 
meal, immediately piped out with 
fervid patriotism, ‘ For Britons ne- 
ver, zever, NE-ver shall be slaves!’ 
From this episode the reader will 
learn that the education of the bull- 
finches was completed. * Rule, Bri- 
tannia,’ was not their sole vocal ac- 
complishment. They could whistle 
‘And did you not hear of a jolly 


young waterman ?’ in a very supe- 
rior manner. On that day the bull- 
finches were to be presented to 
their new master—to whom not a 
hint had been given of the pleasant 
surprise in store for him; which 
made it all the more delightful. 

While the patriotic bullfinch was 
asserting in the most melodiously- 
persuasive notes that ‘ Britons ne- 
ver, ever, NE-ver shall be slaves,’ its 
mate was engaged drawing up wa- 
ter in the tiniest little bucket in the 
world—another of the accomplish- 
ments (coming, presumably, under 
the head of ‘ extras’) which patient 
Dan had taught the birds in order 
to win the heart of the Old Sailor. 
The industrious bullfinch had a re- 
markably rakish eye, which flashed 
saucily and impatiently as the music 
fell upon its ears. The slender rope 
which held the bucket being in its 
beak, it could not join in the har- 
mony ; but directly the bucket was 
hauled up and secured, it whetted 
its whistle, and piped out in op- 
position : 


* And did you not hear of a jolly young water- 


man, 
Who at Blackfriars-bridge used for to 


rly ? 
He feathered his oars with such skill and 
dexterity, 
Winning each heart and delighting each 
eye ; 


repeating, as was its wont, the last 
line, ‘ Winning each heart and de- 
lighting each eye,’ so as to produce 
a greater effect. I do not assert 
that the bullfinch actually uttered 
the words; but I do assert posi- 
tively that it sang the music of 
them with the most beautiful trills 
that mortal ever heard. 

But there was the solemn church- 
bell striking seven o’clock in tones 
less solemn than usual, and there 
was the joyous church-bell follow- 
ing suit. And as if the sound had 
conjured him up, there was Joshua, 
dressed in his best, and looking so 
fresh and handsome with his holi- 
day-face on, that Dan might well 
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be proud of him. He had his ac- 
cordion under his arm, and in one 
hand was a bunch of flowers which 
Dan was to give to the Old Sailor, 
. and in the other a glass containing 
some rape-seed soaked in canary- 
wine for the’ birds. They did not 
get such a treat every day, and if 
they had a grain of sense they 
might have divined that some- 
thing out-of-the-way was about to 
take place. Whatever was the ex- 
.tent of their knowledge, they knew 
as well as possible — knowing lit- 
tle bullfinches !—that Joshua had 
something nice for them; and as 
he approached the cage they came 
as close to him as they could, and, 
to show their appreciation of his 
kindness, they greeted him with a 
gush of the sweetest melody. What 
better beginning could there be for 
a happy holiday ! 

With Joshua’s assistance, Dan 
was soon up and dressed ; and the 
lads went into the kitchen to have 
breakfast. And there was Ellen, 
as fresh as a daisy. The breakfast- 
things were laid; and there was a 
clean cloth (not damask, mind) on 
the deal table, and there, absolute- 
ly, were two new-laid eggs, one for 
Joshua and one for Dan, which 
Ellen had bought and paid for 
with her own money the day be- 
fore, without saying a word about 
it. Ellen stooped and kissed Dan, 
and as she raised her head Joshua 
looked at her, and felt a huge long- 
ing to take her face between his 
two hands and kiss her, as he used 
to do in the time when they played 
sweethearts together. But he hadn’t 
the courage. The very thought of 
it made him nervous. Yet he could 
not help looking at Ellen again and 
thinking, What a pretty girl Ellen 
is! and then, seeing Ellen’s eyes 
fixed upon his, he turned away 
his head and blushed. And Ellen 
smiled at that, and, if she had 
been asked, really could not have 
told the reason why. Surely never 


was such a happy commencement 
to a holiday, and never was such a 
happy couple as Dan and Joshua! 
Their happiness was so cheaply 
bought too; the only expense 
being the extra wear-and-tear their 
Sunday suits of clothes were sub- 
jected to by being worn upon a 
week-day. After all, are not sim- 
ple pleasures the best? Are not 
those the sweetest pleasures that 
cost the least ? 

What put it into Joshua’s head ? 
Was it the sentiment of perfect 
happiness that actuated the wish? 
Or was it a passing shadow, lighter 
than the lightest cloud, that passed 
over Ellen’s face, as the lads were 
talking of the coming pleasures of 
the day? It was there but a mo- 
ment, but Joshua saw it, or thought 
he did, and thought also that there 
was pain in it. Or was it Ellen’s 
pretty face, or the little piece of 
blue ribbon that she had put round 
her neck, the puss? For Ellen was 
fair, and she knew what colours 
best suited her complexion. What- 
ever it was that actuated it, there 
was Joshua saying, just as they 
had sat down to breakfast and 
Ellen was pouring out the milk- 
and-water—you may imagine that 
there was not a great deal of tea 
drank in Stepney—there was Joshua 
saying, 

‘Ellen, I wish you were coming 
with us.’ 

Ellen’s hand shook so that she 
spilt some of the milk-and-water, 
and a spasm rose in her throat, for 
she had wished the same thing fer- 
vently, but had never spoken of it. 
She checked the spasm, hoping that 
her emotion would not be noticed, 
and answered not a word. But she 
looked. Such a look! 

Dan was biting into a slice of 
bread-and-butter, but directly he 
heard Joshua’s wish, and saw the 
yearning look that sprang into 
Ellen’s eyes, he ceased eating, and 
leant his head upon his hand. 
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‘I think I am very selfish,’ he 
said, and hot tears gushed into his 
eyes. 

In an instant Ellen was by his 
side, and Ellen’s face was close to 
his. Any one who saw that action, 
any one who could understand the 
quick sympathy that caused her to 
put her face so close to Dan’s, to 
show that she knew what he was 
reproaching himself for, might 
have been able to comprehend 
the depth of unselfish tenderness 
that dwelt in the soul of that 
little maid. Ah! It was only in 
a kitchen, but how beautiful it was 
to see! 

‘Don’t bother about me, my 
dear,’ she said almost in a whis- 
per. ‘If you are happy, I am 
happy.’ And then she added, pre- 
tending to be comically indignant, 
‘You stupid Dan! I’ve a good 
mind to rumple your hair! You 
selfish indeed ? 

‘I am selfish exclaimed Dan, 
looking up and thinking—just as 
Joshua had thought—that he had 
never seen her look so pretty.—*‘ I 
am selfish! Joshua! he cried, so 
energetically that Joshua was quite 
startled. ‘What would the Old 
Sailor say ?” 

‘But, Dan—’ said Ellen. 

‘Seriously now, Jo,’ said Dan, 
putting his hand over Ellen’s 
mouth, ‘ what woz/d the Old Sail- 
or say ?” 

‘The Old Sailor would be de- 
lighted,’ said Joshua. 

‘ Now, look here,’ said Dan, with 
a determination almost comical in 
its intensity when one considered 
what inspired it; as if it were a 
question of tremendous national 
consequence, or something else as 
important : ‘are you sure ?” 

‘I am sure he would be de- 
lighted, Dan,’ replied Joshua with- 
out the slightest hesitation. ‘I 
know him, you know.’ 

‘It’s of no use, Dan and Josh 
dear,’ said Ellen, shaking her head. 


‘You mustn’t think of it. I can’t 
go. Mother wouldn’t be able to 
spare me. Why, don’t you know ?’ 

‘Don’t I know what, Ellen? 
asked Dan. 

* Don’t you know that it’s wash- 
ing-day?’ said Ellen with a sharp 
nod, as if that settled the question. 

Dan’s head was still resting up- 
on his hand. He pondered for a 
few moments, and then raising his 
head, said, ‘Good little Ellen; and. 
kissed her. ‘ Now let us have break- 
fast.’ 

Breakfast being over, Dan said 
he wanted to see Susan. 

‘Tell her I want to speak to 
her most particularly,’ said Dan to 
Ellen. ‘And, Ellen! when Susan 
comes, you go out of the room, 
and Joshua as well. I want to 
speak to her quite privately.’ 

There was something very mys- 
terious in all this; but Ellen went 
for Susan, and Susan came, visibly 
trembling, as was her custom when- 
ever she and Daniel were together. 

When she entered the kitchen, 
Ellen and Joshua went into the 
passage ; which gave Joshua op- 
portunity to ask Ellen if she re- 
membered when he used to be 
pushed into the coal-cellar. Yes, 
Ellen remembered it very well in- 
deed ; and they both laughed over 
the reminiscence. 

‘ How black your face used to 
be! exclaimed Ellen. 

‘And yours too, Ellen !’ retorted 
Joshua saucily. 

Whereat Ellen blushed, and did 
not reply. 

What passed between Susan and 
Dan was never divulged. It was 
nothing very dreadful, you may 
be sure; for when Dan called to 
Joshua and Ellen to come in, they 
found him smiling. Susan was 
gone, but presently she entered 
again with a radiant face and 
nodded to Dan, who nodded to 
Susan in return, and said gaily, 
‘ Thank you, Susey 
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When Susan went into the pas- 
sage, she wiped her eyes, and did 
not once look round to see if any- 
thing was behind her. That day, 
over the washing-tub, Susan was 
happier than she had been for a 
long time. 

If what had before transpired 
was mysterious, this was perfectly 
inexplicable ; that is, it was so to 
Ellen. Joshua probably was wiser 
than she. 

Susan being gone, Dan rubbed 
his hands, and said, 

‘I really think this is going to 
be the happiest day of my life.’ 

The happiest day of my life! 
How often, and with what various 
meaning, are those words uttered ! 
At dinner-parties, when the invited 
guest rises to respond to the toast 
of his health, and commences by 
saying in tones which falter from 
emotion, ‘ This is the happiest day 
of my life’ At wedding-feasts, if 
healths are being proposed, when 
the bridegroom, the bridegroom’s 
father, and the bride’s father, each 
in his turn declares, ‘This is the 
happiest day of my life! At the 
presentation of testimonials, whe- 
ther it be to humbug a worthy man 
or fool, it is ‘The happiest day of 
my life with one and all of them. 
With copious use of pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and with face more suit- 
able for a funeral than for a joyful 
occasion. But a fig for moralising 
on such a day as this! 

Dan’s countenance was suffused 
with a flush of genuine delight, as 
he repeated, 

‘Yes, Ellen, this is going to be 
the happiest day of my life.’ 

She gave him a questioning im- 
ploring look, which asked the rea- 
son why as plainly as any words 
could put the question. 

‘Come here, and I'll whisper,’ 
said Dan. 

Ellen put her ear close to his 
mouth, but Dan, instead of whis- 
pering, blew into her ear, which 


caused her to start away with a 
pleasant shiver, and to cry out, 

*‘O don’t, Dan! You do: tickle 
so! 

Nothing daunted, however, she 
placed her ear a second time to 
his lips; and then he whispered 
something in sepulchral tones— 
something which made Ellen jump 
for joy, and hug him round the 
neck, and tear out of the room as 
if she were mad. And almost be- 
fore you could say ‘Jack Robin- 
son !’ there she was again, her eyes 
all aglow with excitement, in her 
modest Sunday dress and pretty 
Sunday bonnet. 

Susan’s voice was heard calling 
out, 

*Here’s the cart at the door!’ 

‘She means our carriage, Jo,’ 
said Dan merrily, as Joshua carried 
him out. 

And there they were, the three 
of them in the cart; Dan lying 
his full length on some straw 
between Joshua and Ellen, who 
sat upon a kind of bench in a 
state of perfect happiness. And 
there were the bullfinches in their 
cage, wondering what on earth it 
all meant, but very blithe and 
merry notwithstanding. And there 
was the cart moving along slowly, 
so that Dan should not be jolted. 
And there they were, presently, 
looking at each other, and laugh- 
ing and nodding pleasantly without 
any apparent cause. 

Not among all the stars that gem 
the heavens (which some wise men 
assert are really worlds in which 
forms that have life fulfil the task 
ordained by the Master of all the 
worlds) could there be found a 
more beautiful world than this was 
to our young holiday-folk on that 
bright summer morning. White- 
chapel the Dingy was as a flower- 
garden in their eyes ; and as they 
rode through the busy neighbour- 
hood a great many persons turned 
to look at the crazy cart—the 
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springs in which were a delusion 
and a snare—and at the three joy- 
ful faces that peered about, enjoy- 
ing everything, and thankful for 
everything, from the flying clouds 
to the lazy gutters. 

Soon they were at the waterside ; 
and soon they were on the barge, 
with the Old Sailor welcoming them 
in downright sailor fashion. Dan 
was very quick in his likes and 
dislikes, and had been nervously 
anxious to see Joshua’s friend. He 
had been impressed with a fear 
that he might not like the Old 
Sailor. The fear was quickly dis- 
pelled. Directly Dan put out his 
little hand, and felt it imprisoned 
in the Old Sailor’s immense palm, 
and directly he looked at the great 
open face, pock-marked as it was, 
and into the staring pleasant eyes, 
which returned his look honestly and 
pleasantly, he nodded to himself in 
satisfaction. His delight was un- 
bounded when the Old Sailor lifted 
him tenderly, and placed him in a 
hammock specially prepared for 
him. Dan was deeply impressed 
by the Old Sailor’s thoughtful kind- 
ness. ‘The mere fact of his lying in 
a hammock was entrancing. And 
there Dan swung, and, gazing in 
wonder upon the busy life of the 
flowing river, fancied himself in 
dreamland. 

Before he gave himself up to that 
trance, however, there was much 
to be done and much to be ob- 
served. When the Old Sailor lift- 
ed him into the hammock and ar- 
ranged him comfortably—Dan was 
surprised that those great strong 
hands could be so light and tender 
—he said to the Old Sailor, ‘Thank 
you, sir;’ and the Old Sailor re- 
plied, ‘ Ay, ay, my lad,’ just as he 
had read of, and in just the kind 
of tone he imagined a sailor would 
use. 

The next thing the Old Sailor 
did was to rest his hand upon 
Ellen’s head. Thereupon Joshua 


said, ‘You don’t mind, Mr. Praise- 
worthy, do you?’ referring to the 
liberty they had taken in bringing 
Ellen without an invitation. ‘Mind!’ 
the Old Sailor exclaimed. ‘ A pret- 
ty little lass like this!’ and he stoop- 
ed and kissed her. And Ellen did 
not even blush, but seemed to like 
it. The Old Sailor seemed to like 
it too. There was something won- 
derfully charming in his manner of 
saying ‘ Pretty little lass ; none but 
a downright thoroughbred old tar 
could have said it in such a way. 
And there was something wonder- 
fully charming in the rough grace 
with which he accepted the bunch 
of flowers from Ellen. His first 
intention was to stick them in the 
bosom of his shirt; but second 
consideration led him to reflect 
that their circumference rendered 
such a resting-place inappropriate. 
So he placed them in a large tin 
mug, and sprinkled them with wa- 
ter, which glistened on their leaves 
as freshly as the dew-kisses which 
glisten in the early morning wher- 
ever Nature makes holiday. Then 
Dan took the cage containing the 
bullfinches, and asked the Old 
Sailor to accept the birds as a pre- 
sent from him and Joshua; and 
the Old Sailor thanked him in such 
cordial terms, that his heart was 
stirred with a fresh delight. Truth 
to tell, the Old Sailor was mightily 
gratified with the birds ; but, at the 
same time, he was mightily puzzled 
as to what he was to do with them. 
Prettier little things he had never 
seen ; but, small and beautiful as 
they were, they were a responsi- 
bility for which he was not pre- 
pared. He stood with his legs 
wide apart, regarding the birds with 
a perplexed expression on his face ; 
and Dan, looking at him, divined 
what was in his mind. 

‘See here, sir,’ he said, opening 
the door of the cage; ‘see how 
tame they are.’ 

Out hopped the bullfinches, look- 
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ing about them as if they had been 
accustomed to the water all their 
lives. As if impelled by a sudden 
desire to fly away and join their 
mates in unknown woodlands, they 
took wing, and fluttered around the 
hammock in which Dan lay ; now 
coming tantalisingly near, and now 
sailing away with an independent 
air, as much as to say, ‘ We're 
off’ But they appeared to doubt 
whether it would be wise to play 
the truant; and when Dan held 
out his forefinger, they came and 
perched upon it contentedly. The 
Old Sailor gazed on the little come- 
dy in admiration. His admiration 
was increased a hundredfold when 
Dan, taking his hand, transferred 
the birds on to his forefinger. He 
looked at the birds timorously; the 
birds looked at him confidently. 
He was afraid to move lest some 
mischief should happen to the deli- 
cate creatures. 

‘Put them in the cage, sir,’ said 
Dan. The Old Sailor did so. 
‘ Now,’ continued Dan, ‘I will send 
you food for them regularly ; and 
as for water, it will not be too much 
trouble for you to fill this well with 
fresh water every morning, will it, 
sir?” 

‘No,’ said the Old Sailor. ‘ But 
how will the birds get at the water, 
my lad? It is out of their reach.’ 

‘Ah, you think so, sir. But have 
you ever been in want of water ?” 

‘ Of fresh water I have, my lad ; 
not of salt. Was for two days on 
a raft, with’not a drop of fresh 
water among thirty-seven of us. 
Two drank salt water, and went 
raving mad ; one threw himself into 
the sea.’ 

‘And the others, sir?’ inquired 
Dan, immensely interested. 

‘The others, my lad, waited and 
suffered, and prayed for rain. And 
it came, my lad, and we were saved, 
by the mercy of God. It was aw- 
ful suffering ; our very eyeballs were 
blazing with thirst. It would have 
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been a relief to us if we could have 
cried.’ 

‘ But the heavens cried for you, 
sir,’ said Dan tenderly. 

‘ Ay, ay, my lad,’ said the Old 
Sailor; ‘that is well said. The 
heavens cried for us; and we lay 
on our backs with our mouths open 
to catch the blessed drops. The 
salt water that was death to us 
dashed up from below; and the 
fresh water that was life to us came 
down from above. In five minutes 
we were soaked with the rain ; and 
we sucked at our clothes. We 
caught enough rain-water to last 
us until we were picked up by 
a merchantman, homeward bound 
from the Indies.’ 

‘That was good,’ said Dan, feel- 
ing as if he had known the Old 
Sailor all his life. ‘ Now, suppos- 
ing you were wrecked, sir, on a 
high rock. Here is the rock’ (point- 
ing to the perch on which the bull- 
finches were standing). 

‘Here is the rock,’ repeated the 
Old Sailor, chiming in readily with 
Dan’s fancy. 

‘And here you are, sir, with 
another sailor’ (identifying Praise- 
worthy Meddler and the other sailor 
with the two bullfinches). 

‘And here am JI, with another 
sailor,’ said the Old Sailor atten- 
tively, nodding familiarly at his 
new shipmate in the cage, who, 
making much too light of the ca- 
lamity which had befallen them, 
winked saucily in return. 

‘And you are very thirsty,’ said 
Dan. 

‘And I am very thirsty,’ said the 
Old Sailor, smacking his parched 
lips. 

‘And here, out of your reach, is 
the water’ (indicating the well) ‘ you 
want to drink.’ 

‘And here, out of my reach, is 
the water I want to drink,’ said the 
Old Sailor, growing more parched. 

‘Now, then,’ said Dan, ‘ you 
can’t get at the water with your 
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beak—I mean your mouth—and 
you can’t reach it with your claws 
—I mean your hands. Now what 
do you do?” 

‘Ah! what do I do? repeated 
the Old Sailor, not seeing his way 
out of the difficulty. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Dan enthusias- 
tically, ‘you get a rope—or, if you 
haven’t got one, you make one out 
of some strong grass, or out of 
strips of your clothes ; and you get 
a bucket—or you make one out of 
a cocoa-nut’ (in his enthusiasm Dan 
took the cocoa-nut for granted ; and 
the Old Sailor accepted its exist- 
ence on the rock with most im- 
plicit faith)—‘ and you attach the 
cocoa-nut to the rope, and you 
lower it into the water, and draw it 
up full. Here you are, doing it.’ 

And, obedient to Dan’s signal, 
the bullfinches lowered their tiny 
bucket into the well and drew it up 
full, and dipped their beaks into the 
water as if they were shipwrecked 
bullfinches, and were nearly dead 
with raging thirst. 

A thoughtful expression stole in- 
to the Old Sailor’s face. 

‘They are wise little creatures,’ 
he said. ‘I have seen a might of 
strange things and pretty things ; 
but this is as pretty as anything I 
have seen.’ 

‘You can teach them anything 
almost, sir,’ said Dan, who was 
bent upon making the Old Sailor 
love the birds. 

‘To climb ropes like a sailor?’ 
asked the Old Sailor. 

‘In a week they could,’ said 
Dan. ‘If I had a little ship, with 
two or three sails and a rope-lad- 
der, I could teach them to climb 
the ladder and set the sails.’ 

*I daresay, my lad, I daresay.’ 

‘Didyou ever see a mermaid, sir?’ 

This was one of the questions 
Dan had made up his mind to ask 
the Old Sailor directly they grew 
familiar. 

‘Yes,’ answered the Old Sailor. 


‘I wasn’t very near her; and I was 
laughed at for saying I had seen 
her. But I saw her, for all that.’ 

‘Where was it that you saw her, 
sir?” 

‘In the South Pacific, where 
there are the ugliest images of 
men and women, and the most 
wonderful birds and flowers and 
trees, in the world. I have walked 
for miles through forests of wild 
flowers and strange trees while 
thousands of parrots were flying 
about, with their feathers all blue 
and gold and scarlet and silver.’ 

*O, how beautiful! exclaimed 
Dan, twining his fingers together. 
‘And they’re there now, sir ?” 

‘Surely. Your land-lubbers don’t 
know anything of the world.’ 

‘Those men and women, sir— 
are they very ugly?” 

‘As ugly as sin can make ’em— 
brown and copper-coloured and 
nearly black ; cannibals, they are.’ 

‘ That’s very dreadful !’ said Dan 
with a shiver. 

‘They eat Captain Cook and 
many more good men.’ 

‘What else have you seen, sir?” 

‘What would you say to gardens 
in the sea?’ asked the Old Sailor 
enthusiastically. ‘What would you 
say to fields in the sky ? 

‘No!’ said Dan in wonder. 

‘Yes, my lad. Gardens in the 
sea, with the flowers growing and 
blooming. I only saw land in the 
sky once; but it was a sight that 
can’t be forgot. We were thou- 
sands of miles away from land ; 
but there in the sky was the coun- 
try, with fields and forests and 
mountains. We saw it for near an 
hour ; then it melted away. What 
would you say to flying fish—show- 
ers of ’em? I heard of a talking 
fish ; but I never sawit. I shouldn't 
wonder, now, if these pretty little 
birds could talk.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Dan; ‘they can't 
talk, but they can sing.’ 

With that he whistled the first 
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stave of ‘ Rule, Britannia ; and the 
bullfinches piped the patriotic song 
so spiritedly, that the Old Sailor 
roared out in a hoarse voice, 
‘Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules 
the waves !’ and then stopped, and 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, and exclaimed, ‘ Lord, Lord !’ 
with rapturous bewilderment. But 
when Dan whistled, ‘And have you 
not heard of a jolly young water- 
man?’ and the birds answered, ‘ O, 
yes, we have heard ofa jolly young 
waterman,’ and proceeded to nar- 
rate where that jolly young water- 
man plied, and how dexterously 
that jolly young waterman feather- 
ed his oars, the Old Sailor was fair- 
ly dumbfoundered, and sat down in 
silence, and watched and listened, 
while Dan put the birds through 
the whole of their performances. 
Ah, what a happy day was that— 
never, never to be forgotten! As 
he lay in his hammock, with such a 
delicious sense of rest upon him 
that it would have been hard to 
believe that there was anything 
like trouble or anxiety in the world, 
he saw pleasure-boats and barges 
floating down with the tide, with a 
happy indolence in keeping with 
everything about him. What else ? 
Bright visions in the clouds; not 
for himself, but for his friend, his 
brother, Joshua; bright visions of 
beautiful lands and beautiful seas. 
What did the Old Sailor say? Gar- 
dens in the sea, with the flowers 
growing and blooming! He saw 
them in the clouds; and each flower 
was bright with beauty, and each 
petal was rimmed with light. Fields 
in the skies! There they were, 
stretching far, far away ; and some 
one was walking through forests of 
wild flowers and strange trees. Who 
was it? Joshua! And there were 
the parrots that the Old Sailor had 
spoken of, with their feathers of 
blue and gold and scarlet and sil- 
ver. But Dan happened to turn 
his eyes from the clouds to the wa- 


ter, and dreamland faded. Joshua 
was rowing on the river. 

Bravo, Joshua! How strong he 
looked, with his shirt-sleeves tucked 
up to his shoulders ; and how well 
he managed his oars! Not that 
Dan was much of a judge; but he 
knew what grace was ; and surely 
he saw that before him when he 
saw Joshua rowing. Joshua looked 
at Dan, and smiled and nodded; 
and Dan clapped his hands. And 
Joshua, to show how clever he was, 
made a great sweep with the oars, 
and, catching a crab, fell backwards 
in the boat, in a most ridiculous 
position, with his heels in the air. 
But he was up again like lightning, 
and recovered his oars, and made 
so light of it, that Dan, who had 
caught his breath for an instant, 
laughed merrily at the mishap, and 
thought it was good fun. His laugh 
was echoed by Ellen, who was sitting 
by his side, and who had also been 
a little alarmed at first. The in- 
dustrious maid was making holi- 
day in her own peculiar way. She 
was not accustomed to sit idly 
down with her hands in her lap. 
By some mysterious means she had 
obtained possession of two of the 
Old Sailor’s shirts which required 
mending ; and there she was stitch- 
ing away at them, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world for 
her to do when she came out for a 
holiday. Did she have a design 
upon the Old Sailor? It really 
looked suspiciously like it, if one 
might judge from the demure 
glances she cast upon him every 
now and then; and from the ad- 
miring manner in which he return- 
ed her artful glance. One thing 
was certain: she had fairly capti- 
vated him ; and there is no telling 
what might have occurred, if he had 
been thirty years younger. 

What more beautiful phase of 
human nature can be seen than 
that of an old man with a young 
heart? Place, side by side, two 
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pictures of old manhood : one with 
crafty face ; with cautious eyes that 
never rove ; with compressed lips 
that keep guard on every word; 
with puckered forehead and eye- 
brows, from every ugly crevice in 
which the spirit of ‘ You can’t take 
me in’ peeps out, as if the essence 
of a fox were in hiding there ;—the 
other, with open face, which says, 
‘Read me; I am not afraid ; with 
eyes that, be they large or small, en- 
joy what they see ; with full-fleshed 
wrinkles on forehead and eyebrows ; 
with lips that smilewhen others smile. 
No younger heart ever beat in 
the breast of an old man than that 
which beat in the breast of Praise- 
worthy Meddler. He had never 
mingled with children; yet here 
he was, at nearly seventy years of 
age, a hale and hearty old man, 
with a nature as simple as a child’s. 
What was it that made him so? 
Was it because he had lived his 
youth and manhood away from 
cities, where the tricky webs of 
trade teach men to trick as their 
brethren do, or where the anxiety 
how to live, and with many, alas, 
how to get to-morrow’s bread, stops 
the generous flow of a generous na- 
ture, and robs life’s summer of its 
brightness? Or did he inherit it? 
If he did, how deserving of pity 
are those children who are born of 
crafty parents! There are human 
mysteries which science has not 
dared to probe, and there are inhe- 
rited ills and calamities which phil- 
anthropists, up to the present time, 
have not tried to get to the root of. 
Anyhow, here was Praiseworthy 
Meddler sitting upon the deck of 
his barge by the side of Ellen, 
showing her, in the intervals of 
stitching, how to splice a broken 
rope, and initiating her into the 
mysteries ofshort-splice, long-splice, 
and eye-splice. Dan, looking on, 
begged some rope, and proved him- 
self a wonderfully apt scholar, which 
caused the Old Sailor to remark, 


‘You ought to be a sailor, my 
lad ; forgetting for the moment that 
Dan’s legs were useless. 

‘I should have to work in a 
hammock, sir,’ said Dan cheerfully. 

The Old Sailor blushed. ‘I for- 
got,’ he said in a gentle voice. 

‘There’s the sailor for you, if 
you like,’ said Dan, pointing to 
Joshua, who, a couple of hundred 
yards away, was pulling lazily to- 
wards the barge. 

‘Ay, ay, my lad,’ said the Old 
Sailor ; ‘ Joshua has the right stuff 
in him, and will make a good sea- 
man. He will bea fine strong man.’ 

‘And he’s better than strong, 
sir, said Dan; ‘he’s good, and 
noble, and tender-hearted. If you 
knew, sir, how good he has been 
to me, you would admire and love 
him more. If you knew, sir, how 
gentle he has been to me—how 
tender, and how self-sacrificing— 
you would think even better of him 
than you do. We have been to- 
gether all our lives, sir; every day 
he has come to me as regularly as 
the sun, and has been to me what 
the sun is to the day. I look back, 
now that he is going away, and I 
cannot remember that he has ever 
given me a cross word or a cross 
look. And I have been very trou- 
blesome sometimes, and very peev- 
ish ; but he has borne with it all. 
Look, sir—and Dan drew the Old 
Sailor’s attention to two pieces of 
rope, one thin and one thick, the 
strands of which he had been in- 
terweaving—‘ this thin rope is me ; 
this thick rope is Joshua. Now 
we are spliced, and you can’t pull 
us apart. Joshua and me are 
friends for ever and ever "” 

The Old Sailor listened atten- 
tively, and nodded his head occa- 
sionally, to show that he was fol- 
lowing Dan’s words, and understood 
them. Ellen, having mended the 
Old Sailor’s shirts, sat with her hands 
folded in her lap, indorsing every 
word that Dan uttered. 
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Just then Joshua reached the 
barge, and having secured the boat, 
climbed on to the deck. As he 
did so, eight bells struck. 

‘ Eight bells,’ said the Old Sailor. 
‘ Dinner.’ 

With that, he lifted Dan out of 
the hammock, and carried him to 
where dinner was laid on a table 
which extended fore and aft down 
the centre of what it would be 
the wildest extravagance of cour- 
tesy to call a saloon, and where 
everything was prepared in expect- 
ation ofa storm. Joshua and Ellen 
followed, and the four of them made 
a very merry party. Lobscouse and 
sea-pie were the only dishes, and 
they were brought in by a Lascar 
with rings in his ears, whom the 
Old Sailor called a ‘ lubberly swab,’ 
because he was unmistakably drunk ; 
and who in return, notwithstanding 
his drunken condition, cast upon 
the Old Sailor an evil look, which 
flashed from his eyes like a dagger- 
stroke. This Lascar was the man 
who had struck eight bells, and 
who cooked for the Old Sailor, and 
did odd work about the barge, in 
return for which he got his victuals 
and a bunk to sleep in. A lazy 
indolent rogue, who would do any- 
thing, never mind what, for rum 
and tobacco; a cringing, submis- 
sive, treacherous rogue, ripe for the 
execution of any villany, on the 
promise of rum and tobacco; a 
rogue who would fawn, and lie, and 
stab, and humble himself and play 
Bombastes, for rum and tobacco. 
They were all he seemed to live 
for ; they were his Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and he was ready to sell him- 
self for them any day. Of what 
quality might be the work proposed 
to him to do, so as to earn the re- 
ward, was of the very smallest con- 
sequence to him. He gave Ellen 
such an ugly look of wicked admi- 
ration, that she was glad when he 
was gone. 

Dinner over, they returned to 


the deck, and the Old Sailor told 
them stories of the sea—-stories 
so enthralling, that the afternoon 
glided by like a dream; and the 
setting sun was tinged with the 
glories of the distant lands whither 
it was wending. ‘They had tea on 
deck —a delicious tea, composed 
of shrimps, water-cress, and bread- 
and-butter. The Lascar was lying 
in the cook-house in a state of 
growling intoxication, and was so 
evidently incapable, and so unmis- 
takably insolent, that the task of 
preparing the tea was performed 
by Ellen and the Old Sailor ; and 
during the performance of this task, 
it may be confidently stated that 
the conquest of the Old Sailor was 
completed, and that he was from 
that moment, and ever afterwards, 
her devoted slave. Then they 
went down, and sat two and two 
on each side of the table, Joshua 
and Dan being on one side, and 
Ellen and the Old Sailor on the 
other; and they had more sea- 
stories, and were altogether in a 
state of supreme happiness. 
During the latter part of the 
evening, the conversation turned 
upon Joshua’s approaching voyage. 
‘The Merry Andrew goes to sea 
next Tuesday,’ said Joshua; ‘and 
I am to be on board on Monday.’ 
‘You will find it rough work at 
first, Joshua,’ said the Old Sailor; 
‘but you will scon get used to it. 
Always bear in mind the sailor's 
watchword, my lad.’ 
‘ And that is?’ inquired Joshua. 
‘Duty,’ replied the Old Sailor. 
‘Never forget it. “Along the 
line the signal ran: England ex- 
pects that every man this day will 
do his duty.” That's meant not 
for this day alone, but for always. 
What a sailor’s got to do is to 
obey. Many a voyage has had a 
bad ending, and many a ship has 
been wrecked, because of a sailor's 
forgetting his watchword. Don't 
you forget it, Josh.’ 
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‘I won’t, sir,’ said Joshua. 

‘The Merry Andrew, that you’re 
going to make your first voyage in,’ 
continued the Old Sailor, ‘is a fine 
ship ; the skipper is a fine skipper 
—a man he is, and that’s what a 
ship wants—a man, and not an 
image.’ ‘The Old Sailor said this in 
a tone of exasperation, inspired, 
possibly, by some tantalising re- 
membrance of a ship commanded 
by an image instead of a man. 
‘And altogether you have as good 
a chance as any lad could wish for ; 
that is, if you stick to your watch- 
word. It wouldn’t be a bad thing 
now if we were to drink to it.’ 

The cunning old rascal was only 
too glad of a chance to get at his 
grog. 

‘Bravo’ exclaimed Dan, clap- 
ping his hands. 


No sooner said than done. Hot 
water, lemon, sugar, rum, com- 


pounded with the skill of an artist. 
A glass for Joshua, a glass for Dan, 
a glass for the Old Sailor, and a 
small glass for Ellen. Not one of 
them seemed afraid of it—not even 
Ellen. 

‘ Now, then,’ said the Old Sailor, 
smiling as the steam rose to his 
nostrils. He was about to say, 
‘We will all stand; but casting 
his eyes on Dan, he coughed and 
checked himself in time. ‘ Now, 
then ; the sailor’s watchword, Duty, 
and may Joshua never forget it ! 

‘Duty, Josh,’ said Dan, nodding 
over his glass to Joshua. 

‘Duty, Dan,’ said Joshua, nod- 
ding to Dan in return. 

Ellen said nothing aloud, but 
whispered something into her glass. 
Then they drank and sipped their 
grog, and resumed the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Have you been to New Hol- 
land, sir?’ asked Dan. 

The Merry Andrew was bound 
for New Holland. 

*I was there when I was a 
youngster,’ replied the Old Sailor, 

VOL. VII. 


mixing a second glass of grog for 
himself. ‘It was a wild country 
then ; I am told it is growing into 
a wonderful country now. .We were 
six months going out. We had 
nearly four hundred convicts a- 
board, most of them in irons. A 
miserable lot of desperate wretches 
they were! They were not well 
treated, and they knew it. We 
had to keep close watch over 
them ; if they could have set them- 
selves free by any means—they 
talked of it many a time among 
themselves—they would have cap- 
tured the ship, and flung us over- 
board, or something worse. It was 
a relief to get rid of them. We 
landed them at Port Phillip, where 
the British Government wanted to 
form a settlement.’ 

‘Why New Holland, sir?’ asked 
Dan, always eager for information. 

‘Discovered by the Dutch in 
about sixteen hundred,’ replied the 
Old Sailor oratorically. ‘ Victoria 
was discovered by Captain Cook ; 
let us drink to him.’ They took 
a sip—all but the Old Sailor, who 
scorned sips. ‘ Discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook in seventeen seventy, 
after he had discovered New Zea- 
land.’ 

‘ Any savages, sir? 

‘Any number. We were out in 
a boat exploring, and when we 
were close in shore, two or three 
hundred savages came whooping 
down upon us. We weren't afraid 
of them; we pulled in to shore, 
and theystopped short about twenty 
yards from us, jabbering like a lot 
of black monkeys. They soon got 
courage enough to come closer to 
us, and we gave them some grog ; 
but the ignorant lubbers spit it out 
of their mouths at first. Then they 
began to steal things from the boat; 
and when we gave them to under- 
stand that what was ours wasn’t 
theirs, they grew saucy. A black 
fellow caught up the master’s mate 
and ran away with him.’ 








Cc 
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‘What did they want with him, 
sir ?” 

‘To eat him, of course. We 
fired over their heads, and they 
dropped the master’s mate, who 
ran back to us, glad enough to get 
free, for he didn’t relish the idea 
of being made a meal of. But 
when the savages found that the 
guns didn’t hurt them, they came 
whooping up to us again, flourish- 
ing their spears. Their faces were 
painted, and they had swan’s fea- 
thers sticking out of their heads. 
Some of them had skin cloaks on, 
painted all over with figures of 
naked men, and some of them had 
bones stuck through their nostrils. 
On they came, yelling and leaping 
like so many devils, thinking what 
a fine roast the fattest of us would 
make. Then we fired and killed 
one of them. When they saw him 
fall, they scampered off like mad- 
men,’ 

When the conversation flagged, 
they had music and singing. Jo- 
shua played, and Dan sang a song, 
and the Old Sailor sang a good 
many. The best of the Old Sailor’s 
songs was, that they were all about 
the sea, and that every one of them 
had a chorus in which the company 
could join. Of course he sang 
* Heave the Lead,’ and ‘Yeo, heave, 
ho! To the windlass let us go, 
with yo, heave, ho! and ‘Satur- 
day Night at Sea,’ and when ‘Sa- 
turday night did come, my boys, 
to drink to Poll and Bess,’ he flou- 
rished his glass, and drank to those 
young ladies with a will. The 
number of lovely ladies with whom 
the Old Sailor made them ac- 
quainted was something astonish- 
ing. Poor Jack had his Poll, whom 
he addressed in a not very digni- 
fied manner, when he said to her, 
‘What argufies sniv'ling 

eye? 

Why, what a—(Aem 


and piping your 


/) fool you must be !' 
Out of respect to Ellen, the Old 
Sailor coughed over a good many 


words in the songs he sang; for 
it must be confessed that there was 
more swearing in them than was 
absolutely necessary. Poor Jack, 
however, who called his Poll a 
something fool, made up for it in 
the end by declaring that ‘ his heart 
was his Poll’s’ (a very pretty though 
somewhat trite sentiment), and ‘his 
rhino’s his friend’s’ (a very unwise 
and foolish sentiment, as the world 
goes). Then there was a Polly 
whom the lads called so pretty, and 
who entreated her sweetheart, be- 
fore he sailed in the good ship the 
Kitty, to be constant to her; and 
who, when he returned without any 
rhino, turned up her nose at him, 
as young women do now and then. 
Then there were Poll in ‘ My Poll 
and my partner Joe’ (it was won- 
derful how faithless the Polls were), 
and Poll in ‘ Every Inch a Sailor,’ 
who, when poor Haulyard came 
home in tatters, swore (very un- 
feminine of her) that she had never 
seen his face. But honest Ned 
Haulyard was a philosophical sailor, 
for he something’d her for a faith- 
less she, and singing went again to 
sea. The Nancies were a better 
class of female : 
‘I love my duty, love my friend, 
Love truth and merit to defend, 
To moan their loss who hazard ran ; 
I love to take an honest part, 
Love beauty, with a spotless heart, 
By manners love to show the man ; 
To sail through life by honour's breeze — 
*Twas all along of loving these 
First made me dote on lovely Nan.’ 


And so on, and so on, with gentle 
Anna and buxom Nan; and poor 
Fanny, who drowned herself in the 
waves near to the place where hung 


the trembling pines; and poor 
Peggy, who loved a soldier lad (a 
marine, without doubt); and bonny 
Kate, who lived happily ever after- 
wards with Tim Clueline. Ellen 
joined in the choruses with her 
sweet voice; but, strange to say, 
she had not been asked to sing 
until the Old Sailor, struck perhaps 
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by a sudden remorse at monopo- 
lising the harmony, called upon 
her for a song. Ellen, nothing loth, 
asked what song ; and Joshua said, 

‘Sing the song you learnt of 
mother, Ellen.’ 

‘** Bread -and-Cheese and Kiss- 
es” ?” inquired Ellen. 

‘Yes, “ Bread-and-Cheese and 


Kisses.”—’Tisn’t quite a girl’s song, 
sir’ (to the Old Sailor); ‘ but it is 
a good song, and Ellen sings it 
nicely.’ 

* Hooray, then, for “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses !”’ cried the Old 
Sailor, casting a glance of intense 
admiration at Ellen, who, without 
more ado, sang as follows : 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


One day, when I came home fatigued, 
And felt inclined to grumble, 
Because my life was one of toil, 
Because my lot was humble, 
I said to Kate, my darling wife, 
In whom my whole life’s bliss is, 
‘What have you got for dinner, Kate?’ 
‘Why, bread-and-cheese and kisses ! 


Though worn and tired, my heart leaped up 
As those plain words she uttered. 
Why should I envy those whose bread 
Than mine’s more thickly buttered ? 
I said, ‘ We'll have dessert at once.’ 
‘What's that?’ she asked. ‘ Why, this is.’ 
I kissed her. Ah, what sweeter meal 
Than bread-and-cheese and kisses ? 


I gazed at her with pure delight ; 
She nodded and smiled gaily ; 

I said, ‘ My love, on such a meal 
I'd dine with pleasure daily. 

When I but think of you, dear girl, 
I pity those fine misses 

Who turn their noses up and pout 
At bread-and-cheese and kisses. 


And when I look on your dear form, 
And on your face so homely ; 
And when I look in your dear eyes, 
And on your dress so comely ; 
And when I hold you in my arms, 
I laugh at Fortune’s misses. 
I’m blest in you, content with you, 
And bread-and-cheese and kisses.’ 


Thus ended the happy day. 








MY LADY FEMIMAH. 


AN OLD STORY RECONSTRUCTED. 


——@——— 


Tuis is an old story of a young 
lady who was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a certain young gentleman ; 
who broke off that match, or had 
it broken off for her; who was in- 
duced by her relatives to marry 
somebody else; and who then— 
as is proper and fitting at the 
close of a drama or tragedy—dis- 
appeared into domestic life. You 
will get it all set down in the 
pages of a book written by a rela- 
tive of hers—to wit, Samuel Pepys; 
but it occurs in little disjointed 
fragments, which are hard to con- 
nect ; and the following narrative is 
but an effort to guess at the pro- 
bable details of a serio-comic play 
in which Pepys played a distin- 
guished part. 

Pepys, in fact, was instrumental 
in bringing about the marriage of 
my Lady Jem., as he familiarly 
calls her; and the reader is asked 
not to believe a word that the old, 
vain, officious busybody says about 
the success of his efforts. Ofcourse 
he would not acknowledge that he 
had meddled in other people’s af- 
fairs to their disadvantage ; and is 
it likely that he would confess to 
having ruined the happiness of 
Lady Jemimah? Perhaps her hap- 
piness was not ruined. Perhaps 
she grew to like the young man 
she married. But that is neither 
here nor there. We have to deal 
with a possible romance; and con- 
struct it in our own way out of 
such slender materials as are of- 
fered to us. 

We first hear of my Lady Jem. 
as being engaged to Sir J. Cutts. 


Lady Jemimah was the daughter 
of Lord Sandwich, Pepys’s relative 
and patron, who was originally Sir 
Edward Montagu, and ancestor of 
Lady Mary. ‘The match between 
Sir J. Cutts and my Lady Jemimah,’ 
says Pepys (June 1663), ‘is likely 
to go on; for which I am glad.’ 
He is glad, you see, that the girl 
is going to be married. Why didn't 
he let them alone, if he was glad? 
The next we hear of Lady Jem. is 
that a certain Captain Ferrers is 
waiting to take her to St. James's. 
If the Lady Jemimah is an unprin- 
cipled young flirt, we have done 
with her at once; but a farther 
reference to the Diary informs us 
that there is already a Mrs. Fer- 
rers. So that our suspicions are 
quieted. We pass on to February 
of the following year; and find 
Pepys visiting Lady Sandwich. 
Jemimah’s mother discourses with 
Mr. Pepys ‘her opinion of a match, 
if it could be thought fit by my 
Lord, for my Lady Jemimah, with 
Sir G. Carteret’s eldest son.’ What 
has become of my Lady Jem.’s 
former lover? We have reason to 
believe that Lady Sandwich was a 
prudent woman, and we know that 
her husband was not over wealthy, 
for he kept borrowing money from 
Mr. Pepys. And we find that Mr. 
Pepys approached the ‘ discourse’ 
of this matter in quite a business- 
like way. He did not ask my Lady 
Jemimah whether she liked dark 
eyes or light eyes, a grave man or 
an amusing man. He told Lady 
Sandwich he would discover whe- 
ther Philip Carteret had ‘any set- 
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tled estate in land,’ such as the 
son of the rich Sir George might 
be expected to have. He was to 
find out and inform her. End of 
the first scene. 

My Lord Sandwich comes up to 
town ; and it is to be inferred that 
Jemimah’s mamma makes him a 
party to the plot. For the very 
first time that he saw Mr. Pepys, 
he ‘ propounded to match my Lady 
Jemimah to Sir G, Carteret’s eldest 
son, which I approved of, and did 
undertake the speaking with him 
about it as from myself, which my 
Lord liked.’ Now what business 
had this fussy and self-important 
Naval Clerk to meddle in the af- 
fairs of my Lady Jem.? Why not 
let her choose whom she liked— 
Cutts, Carteret, or anybody else ? 
Leaving that unhappy young wo- 
man entirely out of the business, 
Pepys hurries off to a certain Dr. 
Clerke, and there breaks his er- 
rand about the match, and begs 
for Dr. Clerke’s intercession ; which 
is promised. Subsequently Pepys 
goes to Sir George himself, and 
‘moves the business.’ Sir George 
is mightily pleased to hear of the 
proposed alliance, and promises 
that he will do what he can to 
render his son ‘fit for my Lord’s 
daughter. That is to say, he 
means to represent to the young 
man that the sooner he marries 
our poor Lady Jemimah the better. 

Philip Carteret, we have a no- 
tion, is something of a cub; or it 
may be that his general sheepish- 
ness and boorishness is the result 
of disinclination. As yet he knows 
nothing of my Lady Jem.; nor she 
of him. My Lord intends to give 
5000/7. with his daughter; and 
expects in return a jointure of 
8o0/, per annum. But where is 
my Lord to get the money ?— 
for Mr. Pepys, who gaily tells us 
how these transactions were fos- 
tered and farthered by himself, 
tells us that Lord Sandwich owed 


10,0007, in July of the previous 
year. However, Sir George Car- 
teret seems to think (and we agree 
with him) that my Lady Jem. is 
well worth 800/. a year; and so 
the ‘ business’ progresses satisfac- 
torily, and everybody is ‘ mightily 
pleased.’ The wedding prepara- 
tions are set about; my Lady 
Sandwich buys things for her 
daughter’s marriage; and Pepys 
exclaims, ‘ Lord, to see how kind 
my Lady Carteret is to her! Sends 
her most rich jewells, and provides 
bedding and things of all sorts 
most richly for her.’ At last, the 
lover is to go to see the bride who 
has been chartered for him. She 
is down in Essex, near Romford ; 
and Mr. Carteret, frightened at the 
notion of going among strangers, 
begs Pepys to go with him, and 
the garrulous old tuft-hunter ac- 
cedes. My Lady Jemimah waits 
their coming—down in the coun- 
try. 

At this juncture we want some 
music full of a thrilling expecta- 
tion—with the lights on the stage 
half turned down, so that the 
lovers’ blushes need not be too 
clearly shown, Alas! Philip Car- 
teret is not much of a lover. As 
he and Pepys go down to Green- 
wich, ferry across to the Essex 
side, and thence proceed to Rom- 
ford, the Naval Clerk must needs 
discourse to his victim about love- 
matters. Carteret has nothing to 
say. ‘But Lord! what silly dis- 
course we had as to love-matters, 
he being the most awkerd man 
ever I met with in my life as to 
that business.’ At length they ar- 
rive, and are kindly greeted by the 
people. Lord Crewe engages the 
young man in talk, ‘asking of him 
questions of travell, which he ans- 
wers well enough in a few.words; 
but nothing to the lady from him 
at all’ Pepys condescends to be 
minute in describing this singular 
meeting: ‘To supper, and after 
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supper to talk again, he yet taking 
no notice of the lady. My Lord 
would have had me have consent- 
ed to leaving the young people 
together to-night, to begin their 
amours, his staying being but to 
be little. But I advised against it, 
lest the lady might be too much 
surprised. So they led him up to 
his chamber, where I staid a little, 
to know how he liked the lady, 
which he told me he did mightily ; 
but Lord! in the dullest insipid 
manner that ever lover did. So 
I bid him good-night ; and down 
to prayers with my Lord Crewe’s 
family; and after prayers, my Lord 
and Lady Wright, and I, to consult 
what to do; and it was agreed at 
last to have them go to church 
together, as the family used to do ; 
though his lameness was a great 
objection against it.’ 

So he is lame—this lover who 
offers his wife 800/. a year as a 
jointure ; but speaks of her in the 
dullest insipid manner that ever 
lover did. One can fancy the of- 
ficious Clerk crowing over the suc- 
cess of his plans, and arranging 
how the two are to be married. 
Next morning, indeed, he gives 
the lover instructions how to be- 
have himself—how to lead the 
lady by the hand, and pay her 
compliments ; and promises that 
they shall be left an hour toge- 
ther, for the practice of these arts. 
Which is done. The people leave 
the room, and the young folks are 
shut in. ‘And a little pretty daugh- 
ter of my Lady Wright’s most in- 
nocently come out afterwards, and 
shut the door to, as if she had 
done it, poor child, by inspiration ; 
which made us without have good 
sport to laugh at.’ One thing is 
certain, that if the bashful lover 
now grew too bold, his companion 
could easily avoid him; for we 
learn that this poor Mr. Carteret 
was so lame, that he had to be 
carried to his chamber at night. 


What a cunning fellow Pepys 
was! He made Carteret spend 
10/, among the servants, to put 
them in a good humour. Then 
he must perforce inquire of my 
Lady Jemimah how she liked the 
rich and lame lover who had been 
brought to her. ‘ Before we went, 
I took my Lady Jem. apart, and 
would know how she liked this 
gentleman, and whether she was 
under any difficulty concerning 
him. She blushed, and hid her 
face a while; but at last I forced 
her to tell me. She answered that 
she could readily obey what her 
father and mother had done; 
which was all she could say, or 
I expect.’ Truly, Mr. Pepys had 
a fair measure of audacity. We 
are glad Lady Jemimah did not 
box his ears. 

Now for the marriage. Three or 
four days after the strange meeting 
down in Essex, Lord Sandwich 
writes to Pepys to hasten the 
‘ marriage-business,’ that ‘no dis- 
appointment may happen therein.’ 
Certainly there was no lack of 
despatch. The proposal was made 
to Sir George Carteret on the 25th 
of June; on the 15th of the next 
month the lovers met; on the 
2oth Pepys is desirous to hasten 
the ceremony; and before the 
month is out the bride is married 
to the lame bridegroom. On the 
24th Pepys inscribes in his Diary: 
‘I find Mr. Carteret yet as back- 
ward almost in his caresses as he 
was the first day ;’ but as the first 
day was dated little more than a 
week previous, he had not had 
much time to get up his ardour. 
On the last day of the month the 
Carterets and Pepys start from 
Deptford, and are detained so 
long ‘in the unlucky Isle of 
Doggs’ that they are almost too 
late for the ceremony. What is 
the demeanour of bride and bride- 
groom? Of the latter we hear no- 
thing ; but says Mr. Pepys, in the 
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simplest fashion, ‘ The young lady, 
mighty sad, which troubled me ; 
but yet I think it was only her 
gravity in a little greater degree 
than usual.’ Only her gravity, you 
see: my Lady Jemimah being ac- 
customed to look rather grave. 
One would like to know what were 
Mr. Pepys’ real feelings when he 
wrote down these words. Was 
the ancient humbug thoroughly 
ashamed of himself? We are fa- 
miliar with dozens of passages in 
the Diary which may be brought 
forward to prove the writer’s un- 
compromising sincerity—passages 
in which the garrulous Clerk re- 
veals his little vanities and short- 
comings. But all these references 
to our unhappy Lady Jem. seem 
to be not quite as frank as they 
might be. They have a pretty 
air of simplicity, but they leave 
the impression that there is con- 
cealment somewhere. Was Mr. 
Pepys—as most diarists are wont 
to do—apologising for himself to 
himself; and putting the best face 
he could on the affair, to prove to 
himself that his intermeddling with 
my Lady Jemimah’s affairs had 
been for the best? Of course, we 
all know that the officious parent, 
uncle, guardian, or friend who in- 
terferes in a young lady’s love-af- 
fairs, always does it for the best; 
and is shocked when he is some- 
times told that he has effectually 
produced a catastrophe. What a 
young lady ought to do is invariably 
very clear to everybody but herself; 
and it is astonishing how much ad- 
vice, in case of such a difficulty, 
will be kindly offered to her. Mr. 
Pepys, naturally enough, does not 


confess to any qualms about the 
success of his arrangements. He 
admits, indeed, that the whole of 
the proceedings were less hilarious 
than he had anticipated ; although 
he contrives to hint that their 
gravity was merely a becoming re- 
pose. ‘So to dinner, and very 
merry we were; but in such a 
sober way as never almost any 
thing was in so great families ; dut 
it was much better? After din- 
ner ‘my Lady Sandwich and I up 
to settle accounts, and pay her 
some money’—which seems to us 
to be an almost indecorously hasty 
proceeding. Then we get a last 
glimpse of the bride and _ bride- 
groom in words which need not 
be quoted here ; and the chroni- 
cler sums up thus: ‘The modesty 
and gravity of this business was so 
decent, that it was to me indeed 
ten times more delightful than if it 
had been twenty times more merry 
and jovial.’ Such is the hypocrisy 
and self-satisfaction of the human 
race, Naval Clerks included ! 

When next we hear of my Lady 
Jem., she is plain Mrs. Carteret, 
and she is mentioned in connec- 
tion with a pleasing domestic crisis. 
Henceforth she is lost to us. Whe- 
ther she was happy or not in her 
married life, we cannot tell. Pro- 
bably there are elsewhere records 
which speak of her uneventful ca- 
reer; but we have preferred to pick 
out the story as it is suggested to 
us by Mr. Pepys. Let us hope 
that she grew to like her husband, 
and to forgive those who planned 
the marriage which she went to 
with a gravity that might have been 
mistaken for sadness. 
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From all sides we hear of the suffer- 
ings produced by thé vivisection 
which the public establishments are 
undergoing just now. Complaints 
and sorrowful repinings travel dis- 
guised in every form of metaphor : 
* Bodies are disorganised,’ ‘ branch- 
es severed,’ ‘roots torn up,’ mem- 
bers ‘cast adrift ; every one is ‘in 
hot water ;’ the services are ‘under 
the knife,’ and the public function- 
aries are much ‘cut up’ by the pro- 
ceedings of the Government. 

In the navy the cutting-down 
which has been often practised 
upon ships has been tried upon the 
shipwrights, and the process of 
docking has been applied to things 
ashore as well as afloat. Innumer- 


able vessels, once the pride of the 


fleet, now mere firewood, have 
hoisted a broom at the mast-head ; 
not for the purpose of sweeping our 
enemies from the sea, but to call 
for a buyer at an ‘alarming sacri- 
fice.’ 

In the department of war there 
has been no peace. The old feud 
between the soldier and the civilian 
is being fought out at head-quarters 
with all the fury of a row ata 
fair, and with the result that might 
be expected from a contest between 
the sword and the goose-quill—the 
broomstick against the bayonet. 

Old clerks, who for many years 
have assured us in their public cor- 
respondence that they ‘have the 
honour to be,’ have been told that 
for the future they must be content 
with the honour to ‘have been; a 
state of things which, still preserv- 
ing their customary phraseology, 
many of them ‘remark with sur- 
prise’ or ‘ observe with regret,’ but 


for which, alas, there is no remedy 
but resignation. A visit to some 
of these once cheerful establish- 
ments is a very depressing opera- 
tion. The chiefs look thoughtful, 
the clerks terrified, the messengers 
ghastly. Cadaverous forms flit about 
the passages, stop you, and deliver 
sermons upon the shortness and 
uncertainty of official life. Like the 
dwellers in a plague-stricken city, 
they speak of ‘victims,’ and ask 
‘whose turn it will be next.’ The 
epidemic now raging amongst them 
is retrenchment. Some say that it 
carries off the lower orders, and 
rarely attacks the rich and the 
great ; while others affirm that it is 
no respecter of persons, and that it 
strikes alike at the chief upon his 
stuffed arm-chair and the junior 
clerk upon his hard seat. 

We do not pretend to judge be- 
tween these conflicting statements. 
One thing is clear: that in all the 
public services there has been a 
general breaking up of the ice. 
Carpenters and caulkers, captains 
and colonels, combatants and non- 
combatants of every arm—those of 
the sword, of the pen, of the broom- 
handle, and of the hymn-book—like 
Charles Lamb, are going home for 
ever. 

It is equally evident that this is 
only the first act of the play; for 
already the gratitude of the people 
for what has been done has, in ac- 
cordance with the old maxim, taken 
the more lively form ofan expecta- 
tion of future favours. The public 
nose has been blooded, and they 
are in full cry, and determined to 
unearth every real or imaginary 
abuse. 
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It cannot be denied that a great 
change was necessary. Many estab- 
lishments had grown too unwieldy 
for ordinary work ; and the strug- 
gles of their ponderous limbs, in the 
exercise of small functions and the 
every-day services of the state, were 
such as we might imagine the at- 
tempts ofa hippopotamus to dance 
a break-down orto execute a double 
shuffle. The vigour of the remedies, 
and the extensive nature of the 
changes, have given rise to fears 
and dismal anticipations, and pro- 
phets ofevil havefoundample scope 
for ‘croaking.’ They have drawn, 
both in pencil and in words, heart- 
rending pictures ofdistressed clergy- 
men wandering about in bands, and 
have represented ‘ Religion’ hang- 
ing her head, and aspiring Church- 
men looking hopelessly forlorn. All 
martyrs to the general good deserve 
our sympathies, and we strongly 
recommend them to the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer, who has now the 
means to stifle complaints by deal- 
ing liberally with each class and 
each case. 

Some ardent improvers, stimu- 
lated by the reductions now in pro- 
gress, have invited us to turn our 
eyes from public to private life, and 
consider whether similar measures 
might not with advantage be adopt- 
ed in our households; and whether 
@strong blast of utilitarian reform 
should not be resorted to to blow 
away much of the useless pomp and 
plush and powder with which we 
are now encumbered, and which 
often strikes strangers withastonish- 
ment. When a distinguished foreign- 
er in London knocks at the door 
of one of our large houses (which, 
by the way, in some countries would 
be considered small), he is surprised 
at the parade that reigns behind the 
brass knocker : 

‘A surly porter sits in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate;’ 


a footman stands on each side of 
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the entrance, a butler in the mid- 
dle, a pace to the rear of the foot- 
men. The gentleman’s name, which 
he has given them in perfect confi- 
dence and good faith, is passed 
from one to another upstairs, with 
a slight variation in the etymology 
at each landing. One man divests 
him of his greatcoat, another, in 
spite of his expostulations, takes 
his hat, while a third has seized 
upon his stick or umbrella; till he 
begins to fear, if the ascent is much 
longer, that their irrepressible zeal 
will have robbed him, not only of 
his name, but of his garments, one 
after another, and that he will be 
landed at the door of My lady’s 
boudoir or My lord’s library strip- 
ped to the buff, and under a title 
he never even heard of before. 
Happily, on entering the apart- 
ment, he is instantly restored to his 
serenity by the quiet unceremonious 
manner of the master or mistress. 
All the stiffness and buckram are 
left outside, and, free from the op- 
pressive pomp of the household, in 
the presence of the lord of all he 
feels serene again. 

But he has seen nothing of the 
complicated dignity which reigns 
below-stairs. ‘lo form an idea of 
the ponderous human machinery 
that moves the vessel of a British 
patrician, he must descend into the 
engine-room, and watch the uses of 
each piece of mechanism; or ifin the 
country, he must go to the village 
church, where the retainers of the 
great house are ranged behind the 
master’s pewin the immutable order 
of geological succession. There he 
will see the great mammals of the 
pantry and steward’s room, the gay 
birds of my lady’s toilet, the sau- 
rians of the kitchen, down to the 
odd forms of life that dwell amongst 
the coals, and the bebuttoned mo- 
lusc of the lower flags. There they 
stand, petrified in their pompous- 
ness, objects of wonder and admira- 
tion to the rustic worshippers, who 
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between their slumbers snatch fur- 
tive glances at these sermons in 
livery. 

This is all very well for the mag- 
nates of this aristocratic country, 
though many of the older members 
of the great families shake their 
heads, and say that their grand- 
fathers, with unencumbered estates 
and larger incomes, and when prices 
were thirty per cent lower than now, 
lived with much less luxury and 
expense. 

The same sort of display is ob- 
servable in the gorgeous abodes of 
new-made honour which daily spring 
up around us, and where, if refine- 
ment be absent, the taste for grand- 
eur is objectionably conspicuous. 
In these shining palaces, if men 
have decayed, wealth has accumu- 
lated to such an extent as to render 
any calculation of cost unnecessary. 
A show of physical force and a large 
consumption of animal food are a 
point of honour, and almost the 
only claims to social distinction. 
Well, Dives may do as he likes with 
his own. He can load his dinner- 
table with hothouse flowers and 
ponderous plate ; erect an obelisk 
of ice in the centre to cool the sur- 
rounding atmosphere ; and provide 
so many glasses for the various con- 
tradictory wines, that it is fortunate 
the dinner is carved at the side- 
board, or there would be no room 
for the dishes. He has a perfect 
right, if it pleases him, so to con- 
fuse the senses with variety, that 
the bewildered palate hardly knows 
whether the sauces are inthe glasses, 
or the wine in the plates. Possibly 
the anciens nobles and the nouveaux 
riches can well afford this magnifi- 
cence; though some of them, as 
they show off their thoroughbreds 
at the covert-side and their hacks in 
the Park, take a periodical ‘smash’ 
as easily as they would a brook or 
a fence, while others vanish sud- 
denly from the fair and are seen 
no more. 
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We have nothing to say against 
these gay cavaliers or their capers, 
Our sympathies are with the in- 
fantry of the fashion—the modest 
dwellers in the small houses of May- 
fair or Belgravia, whose monoton- 
ous lives and pecuniary difficulties 
in the midst of plenty are deserving 
of great commiseration, and might 
well be considered at a social-sci- 
ence meeting, with a view to better- 
ing their condition. 

In England we generally dislike 
changes, and are apt to believe that 
our system is the best in the world, 
till some event occurs to open our 
eyes and make us ‘ see ourselves as 
others see us.’ For many years we 
considered our military equipments 
and tactics the first in the world; 
the British commercial man was a 
model of honour and honesty ; our 
roast beef was the only good dish 
in Europe; and in our homes we 
believed that we held an exclusive 
monopoly of the domestic virtues. 
These opinions were unpleasantly 
shaken by our dangueroute militaire 
in the Crimea, and various failures, 
frauds, and scandals in this coun- 
try ; and by degrees we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to listen to adverse 
criticism with less impatience. Still 
the improvement is but partial, and 
relates to public rather than private 
affairs ; for when an enemy of social 
darkness turns his bull’s-eye upon 
an Englishman’s castle, he finds it 
bristling with prejudices, which ren- 
der the domestic citadel almost im- 
pregnable. 

But the time has arrived: when 
most people want to get as much 
enjoyment out of life as their means 
will permit ; and some of the more 
needy members of society are be- 
ginning to inquire whether our pre- 
sent household arrangements are, 
after all, best adapted to attain that 
end; and whether there is any rea- 
son why this should be the only 
country in Europe where pleasure 
and enjoyment are beyond the 
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reach of people of small fortune. 
We venture to suggest that our 
plan of ceremonious poverty is fa- 
tal to all comfort, and that some 
Bright or Childers is urgently re- 
quired to make an inspection of 
our small houses—those mono- 
tonous rows of private convents, 
where expensive dulness and pomp- 
ous ‘pinching’ have been so long 
and so patiently endured—and to 
let the light into the basement- 
floor and the ‘ home-offices’ of do- 
mestic life. 

Mr. Buckle and other philoso- 
phers have advanced very decided 
opinions as to the effects of cli- 
mate and physical geography upon 
the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries. If there be any truth in 


their theories, it is probable that 
our habit of locating our servants 
underground has not been without 
influence upon the opinions and 
habits which prevail amongst them. 
Their labours by day and by night 


are carried on deep down in the 
earth, in a sort of ‘stratum of in- 
variable temperature,’ where the 
healthy changes of the open day 
rarely penetrate. Light enters with 
difficulty into these dungeons, and 
improvement seems excluded by 
the spikes and railings of the area. 
A whole people may be said to 
dwell in caves, like the primitive 
races of Europe ; and thus shut off 
from the sunshine, their numbers, 
their habits, and their privileges 
have reached the proportions of a 
social calamity, and act as a per- 
petual blister upon the pockets, 
and a wet blanket upon the enjoy- 
ments, of persons of small means. 

When we enter one of these man- 
sions of Liliput, often but little 
larger than a good-sized tea-caddy, 
it soon becomes evident that the lit- 
tle communities which dwell there 
are governed by the same princi- 
ples which prevail in the great 
houses. It is like looking through 
the wrong end of a telescope. 
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There is grandeur on a small scale 
—pompousness in miniature—but 
all comfort and ease have disap- 
peared. “The door is opened by a 
spurious imitation ofa butler. ‘Mis- 
sus’ is dressed by a maid of inferior 
cultivation but equal pretensions. 
The children are tended by various 
upper and under bullies, who look 
upon them as impediments to their 
rightful enjoyments, and consider 
mothers a plague and a nuisance 
which should be done away with 
altogether. Frugal meals, consist- 
ing of plain meats, lubricated with 
British sauces taken from bottles, 
and strongly resembling Warren’s 
blacking or the ‘kid-reviver,’ are 
prepared by the dignitaries of the 
kitchen, who condescend, in their 
several stations, to assist in spoiling 
the best joints, and reducing them 
to the level of ‘ Australian jerked.’ 
The inevitable watery potatoes are 
peeled by one, boiled by a second, 
brought up by a third, and finally 
put on the table by our friend the 
pinchbeck butler, who was so kind 
as to open the door to us. Every 
little service is specially allotted, 
and has become a separate trade, 
like the divided labour in a pin- 
manufactory. No overlapping of 
functions is permitted, and the 
amount of costly strength which is 
thus allowed to evaporate into the 
desert air is enormous. 

It is surprising that a people 
supposed to be practical, and ge- 
nerally acquainted with the forces 
of nature, and how they may be 
best applied to the wants of man, 
should be ready to submit to 
such a waste of power. This con- 
stant cracking of nuts with the 
steam-hammer is a reflection up- 
on their intelligence and common 
sense. Let any one stand at the 
area-gate, and see how the wasted 
energy is kept up—what quantities 
of ‘fuel’ go down to feed that de- 
vouring furnace! He will see the 
butcher’s boy daily staggering down 
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the steps under a tray laden with 
corpulent and succulent joints. In 
the corner there is, perhaps, one 
lamb-chop for the master’s frugal 
luncheon ; and most of the heat 
and force contained in all the rest 
are expended in raising that single 
morsel to the dining-room table for 
his use. In the midst of this ex- 
travagant expenditure of animal 
heat, his life is generally a cold 
cheerless round of self-denial and 
annoyance, with a dread of famine 
hanging hazily in the distance ; for 
when he has paid his bills (which 
he usually does), there is no money 
left to brighten his life with harm- 
less delights, and to make its ways 
pleasant. Dulness and discontent 
reign by the side of pomp and pre- 
tence. Sounds of revelry are rare 


by night or by day; and when heard 
at all, usually proceed from beiow- 
stairs, where the superfluous force 
distilled from the joints finds vent 
either in carousing or quarrelling, 
or in the bilious tones of indiges- 


tion and heartburn. The dinners 
are bad ; the amusements v7/; the 
old people generally uneasy, and 
the young undisguisedly miserable ; 
while the house is crammed from 
garret to basement with what is call- 
ed a proper establishment, ranged 
in ranks with the same regard to 
precedence which is observed in 
the peerage or the grades of the 
army. The only individual who 
seems to have no position or status 
in the household is the unfortunate 
master, whose melancholy privilege 
it is to pay for all. 

The widow, or the aged spinster, 
living alone is even more oppressed 
by her establishment than Pater- 
familias ; but she loves her slavery, 
and thinks it one of the duties of 
property which are inseparable from 
its rights. Few spectacles furnish 
more materials for reflection than 
one of these old ladies engaged in 
family devotion with her household. 
At the close of the day she is to be 
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found seated at the dining-room 
table, which shortly before was 
laden with crystal and silver, un- 
savoury meats, and wines bearing a 
strong resemblance to petroleum 
and French-polish, the odour of 
which still pervades the room, and 
is in a manner the incense of this 
domestic ‘ chapel of ease.’ Ranged 
round the apartment—not in pro- 
miscuous humility, with eyes turned 
up to heaven, but standing in order 
of precedence, and with noses turn- 
ed up at each other—may be seen 
nine servants and a half. They bury 
their faces in the musty cushions of 
ten chairs at the first sound of the 
meek but authoritative voice of the 
mistress, who prays that they may 
do their duty in their several sta- 
tions—a sentiment which each one 
puts in practice by confining him- 
self strictly to his own little func- 
tions, and religiously resisting any 
attempt at encroachment. 

There is nothing to be said 
against family devotion in itself. 
It compels the corpulent butler, 
the beer-loving coachman, and the 
larky lady’s-maid to go through 
the motions of piety, whatever may 
be in their hearts; and it puts a 
stop to gossip and slander for ten 
minutes in each day at least. But 
the back view of those ten wor- 
shippers, and the figure of the soli- 
tary priestess, often cause the mind 
of the casual visitor to wander from 
sacred subjects, and to thread the 
mazes of economic theory and spe- 
culation. The number of those who 
kneel is at long odds with the single 
sitter who ministers to them—ten 
to one. Ten against one would 
probably be nearer the truth. 

The old lady is simple in her 
habits ; her real wants are but little 
here below. She sleeps upon a 
hard bed ; her food is plain— 


‘ One sober dish her week-day meal affords, 
An added pudding solemnised the Lord's; 


her dress is said by connoisseurs 
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to be ‘dowdy’—it is usually black, 
in memory of her late lamented 
husband, an Indian general, who 
many years before left her a mo- 
derate income, a picture of himself 
in full uniform, and a few dozen of 
port remaining from the vintage of 
1820, which had been the imme- 
diate cause of his death. Her 
simple wants and limited desires 
could be easily gratified, one would 
suppose. The help she requires 
would hardly afford occupation for 
one servant. English society, and 
the customs of modern life, oblige 
her to keep halfa score ; and such 
is the force of habit, that she firmly 
believes in the impossibility of do- 
ing with less. Should the old lady 
even think in her heart that a re- 
duction might be made, she would 
not dare to broach such an opinion, 
even after prayers ; for the doge is 
a slave in the council of ten. 

This is not a single picture or 
an instance of eccentricity. It is 
unhappily a type and a sample of 
a daily-growing evil. Round these 
habits of barren luxury and wasted 
strength, which may be compared 
to the enormous military establish- 
ments and impoverished treasuries 
of continental Europe, many vices 
group themselves ; and the finer 
feelings leave us one by one. The 
old English virtues are disappear- 
ing from the hearths where they 
have dwelt so long ; hospitality and 
generosity are things of the past. 
A small income and a large num- 
ber of carnivorous dependents are 
now the rule in the greatest num- 
ber of English homes; and with 
them we find hard dealing towards 
relations, stinginess to the poor, 
penuriousness in trifles, skinning 
of flints and shaving of eggs in the 
drawing-room, to feed the complete 
system of drainage that has been 
established below. 

There is a phrase in constant 
use in English life that is fatal to 
all ease and enjoyment. Until the 
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words ‘ keeping-up’ are obliterated 
from our vocabulary, there will be 
no real comfort up and down the 
social ladder from Mayfair to Mile- 
end. When a man inherits an es- 
tate he complains of the expense 
of ‘ keeping-up,’ and declares that 
a few more successions will ruin 
him. It is often said that a gene- 
ral or a statesman is about to de- 
cline a peerage because he has not 
the means to ‘keep-up’ the title. 
We have not yet discovered exactly 
who ever refused a coronet upon 
such grounds, but as it is a com- 
mon assertion in certain circles, it 
is probably true; though to ordi- 
nary minds the sentiment would 
appear more applicable to a cha- 
racter in a masquerade or the paste- 
board royalty of the Christmas pan- 
tomime than to the grave duties 
imposed by a peerage. People’s 
heads should be emptied of this 
notion ; and they would find much 
more ease and enjoyment in life if 
they would imitate the Government 
by cultivating a wish to ‘keep down.’ 
It is remarkable that in some in- 
stances useless show has given 
place to more simple habits, while 
in other cases expensive ceremony 
is daily increasing : 
‘ While on the land in places ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains.’ 


The fine ‘ turn-out’ of old days 
is now rare even on state occa- 


sions. Almost the only equipages 
of any pretensions to be seen in St. 
James’s-street on a Drawing-room 
day are those of the lord mayor 
and the sheriffs, whose pomp and 
circumstance often raise a smile ; 
and it is not uncommon to see the 
same lips that have touched the 
royal hand put to the vile use of 
calling a cab from the rank; and 
the feathered heads of deputy-lieu- 
tenants and generals commanding 
may be observed protruding from 
the windows of hansom or four- 
wheeler in the style of a game-pie 
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from Chevet’s or Fortnum and 
Mason’s. This is a step in the 
right direction, and might with 
advantage be extended from the 
coachhouse and stables to the 
housekeeper’s room and the but- 
ler’s pantry, which have hitherto 
been proof against any change. 

Under the present system, when 
Paterfamilias takes the girls abroad 
for a month, though the small 
house is shut-up, he still drags it 
after him like the shell of the snail. 
The weight and anxiety of its ex- 
penses spoil all pleasure and amuse- 
ment; and the mother of the family, 
who, though on ‘ pleasure bent, has 
afrugal mind,’ as she looks with one 
eye onthe lake of Geneva, and the 
other on the letter from home con- 
taining the bills, thinks it is time 
to go back again—it zs so expen- 
sive to have so many people to 
keep at once. 

Our friend the old lady, if she 
can ever afford to move from Glos- 
ter-place, is disturbed in her sleep 
by the belief that the want of her 
special services in the dining-room 
is chilling the religious fervour of 
John, and that his morals are suf- 
fering in her absence. Ifshe could 
look into his heart through his 
striped waistcoat and ‘dickey,’ she 
would perhaps find a different pic- 
ture. What she believes to be a 
necessary and pious pleasure, John 
probably considers a useless and in- 
evitable bore. But should she reach 
the Continent, and remain long 
enough to be free of hotels and to 
enter into private life, she must 
find her ménage a great contrast 
to what she has left behind her. 
In France or in Italy, the numeri- 
cal proportions of master and ser- 
vant are often reversed ; in other 
words, the houses are turned ex- 
actly upside down. ‘Ten upstairs 
and one below are numbers more 
common in foreign families than 
our one to ten. 

But then Francois and Giovanni 


Battista and Madeleine are very dif. 
ferent individuals from our John 
and Thomas and Mary, with their 
dignities and their precedence, and 
their perquisites and their beer- 
money, and their meat four times 
a day. Giovanni Battista especially 
is a confidential friend, who con- 
verses affably all the time he is 
serving at the dinner-table or the 
toilet. He displays a happy ignor- 
ance of those elements of political 
economy which in England have 
caused a belief in a strict division 
of labour, and the advantage of cut- 
ting-up the simplest act amongst 
many agents. The old lady re- 
members thatin Gloster-place, when 
she rang the bell for coals, before 
a few lumps of that great source of 
national wealth had reached the 
drawing-room fire, half the estab- 
lishment had been set in motion. 
She cannot help seeing that poor 
Giovanni Battista in half the time 
would have done it all; he would 
not only have fetched them from 
the cellar, but, if called upon by 
his Signora, he would have taken 
off his coat, gone down the shaft 
with apickaxe and Davy, and would 
have brought them to her struggling 
into his livery. The more func- 
tions he has, the better he likes it. 
He appears within twenty-four hours 
as cook, groom, butler, or game- 
keeper, and assumes the dress and 
manner of each office with a ra- 
pidity which even Mr. Woodin 
might envy. 

We are rapidly coming to times 
when the large and respectable 
class of people who live on fixed 
incomes will have to seek some 
remedy for the disadvantages and 
discomforts which are daily gather- 
ing more thickly around them. 
The enormous influx of gold and 
other causes have produced a rise 
of prices all over the world, and 
have placed these persons, as re- 
gards their social and _ financial 
position, in considerable danger. 
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Their pecuniary means being hard 
and fast, while the cost of every- 
thing around them is rising, they 
are threatened with gradual degra- 
dation ; and if things go on at the 
pace of the last ten years, they will 
find themselves déc/assé. They may 
struggle for a time to keep their 
heads above water; but the great 
flood will close over them at last. 
How is this to be avoided, or 
rather retarded? For, alas, any 
remedy can only be temporary. If 
they cannot raise their incomes, 
they must diminish their expenses. 
Science has not yet discovered any 
other way of making both ends 
meet. Hitherto, as the cost of liv- 
ing has increased, and they have 
looked round for some means of 
saving, their personal comforts and 
enjoyments have been sacrificed 
one by one. They have stripped 
their lives of everything that is 
agreeable, and sometimes have 
even relinquished necessaries ; but 
the sacred hierarchy below-stairs 
has remained untouched. This is 
beginning at the wrong end, and 
sparing the root of the evil. They 
should strike off all useless and 
unremunerative expenses, and en- 
deavour to cultivate habits which 
cost less and yield more than the 
present ‘domestic system.’ 
Unfortunately for them, what 
may be called the cheap virtues, 
which formerly exercised such an 
influence over society, are out of 
fashion just now. The costly vices 
reign in their stead, and are con- 
sidered the only accomplishments 
worthy of imitation. Pedigree, pro- 
priety, and politeness are articles 
for which there is but little de- 
mand. Ever since the German 
philosopher analysed two samples 
of human blood — the one ex- 
tracted from a distinguished ba- 
ron, whose unblemished escutcheon 
entitled him to admission into 
the most ferociously select assem- 
blies at the Court of Vienna ; the 


other drawn from the arm of the 
baron’s servant—and found the two 
fluids to be chemically identical, 
a belief in the advantages of ‘ de- 
scent,’ irrespective of the adventi- 
tious circumstances of money or 
acres, has been on the wane. A 
spotless reputation is no longer 
considered a beauty in either sex. 
As for distinguished manners, re- 
finement, and good taste, they have 
been discovered to be a mere quick- 
sand—so squeezable, so movable, 
that they change almost in your 
grasp, and it is difficult to shoot 
the right folly as it flies. Talents 
may be an advantage; but they 
must be of a very high order, for 
education and travelling have put 
so many people upon the same 
dead-level of mediocrity. 

There is but one thing left— 
wealth, or the appearance of wealth 
—which is a legal tender in Vanity 
Fair. Now as a large establish- 
ment is supposed to represent the 
measure of 2 man’s riches, it is of 
course difficult to touch it (how- 
ever practically useless it may be) 
in a society where, if to be poor is 
a sin, to look poor is a crime which 
is never forgiven. The laws of 
supply and demand, which explain 
the depreciation of gold by the en- 
ormous increase in its production, 
appear to be entirely at fault as 
regards humanity ; for rich people 
have multiplied in something of the 
same proportion as the gold, and 
instead of any decline in their va- 
lue, there is a greater demand for 
them than ever, and they are daily 
held in higher esteem. 

The only permanent remedy for 
this state of affairs is, to endeavour 
to turn the current of the public 
worship away from money, and to 
set up some calf which shall not be 
of gold. Mr. J. S. Mill says there 
is nothing so strong as a belief: it 
exceeds the power of all other 
forces, and produces results which 
no other efforts can bring about. 
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Now here is a vacancy for some 
eloquent preacher or persuasive 
orator who may be out of work, 
and there must be many with 
time on their hands. In religion, 
every creed is overstocked with 
champions. Politics have been 
squeezed quite dry, and people are 
beginning to find out that, what- 
ever turn they take, it makes but 
little difference now to individuals ; 
but in the domestic and social ha- 
bits of the people there is a wide 
field for useful labour, which has 
hardly been touched by the spade 
or the plough. Some Peter the 
Hermit, some Joseph Smith or Pére 
Enfantin, living on a fixed income, 
has an opportunity of rendering a 
lasting service to society in gene- 
ral, and to his own order in par- 
ticular, by preaching up the cheap 
virtues and creating a ‘run’ upon 
some quality that is not to be 
bought for money. The case is 
perhaps not hopeless ; for though 
this is not an age of faith, it is cer- 


tainly a time when people believe 
a great deal upon very small evi- 


dence. A grain of mustard-seed, 
judiciously sown, spreads with won- 
derful rapidity, and has been known 
to make the million sneeze almost 
before they have smelt it. 

Spirit-rapping and a host of other 
beliefs have taken firm root in this 
country, and their votaries are 
numbered in millions amongst the 
enlightened and practical people 
who pooh-pooh the prejudices of 
Europe. ‘These great movements 
have often sprung from the teach- 
ing of one, or from the example of 
a few; and when once set going, 
have extended their power by the 
help of exclusiveness ; for whether 
in the ‘forest primeval,’ or in Lon- 
don society, it is sufficient to shut 
the door to produce a number of 
candidates for admission. 

There was a time, within the 
memory of living people, when 


The Poor Rich. 


* Almack’s’ was a charmed circle, 
into which, it is said, even the great 
Duke of Wellington had once a 
difficulty in penetrating, though the 
tickets were only seven -and -six- 
pence, and the chief luxury at the 
refreshment table was brown bread 
and butter. Here might be seen 
blended the now antagonistic ele- 
ments of cheapness and ‘ distinc- 
tion.” The brute force of money 
was powerless to open the gates of 
this Eden, which, in the eyes of 
the excluded crowd, shone with 
the brightness of Paradise, though 
there was nothing inside but a be- 
lief; but then the patronesses who 
guarded the entrance were a power 
in society. 

Here is an example which might 
be copied for the benefit of the 
English world. Anyone who will 
initiate a movement and found 
such a society, not like Almack’s, 
based upon fashion, but resting 
upon some better quality not to be 
purchased for money, will confer a 
blessing on what may be called the 
‘poor rich’ of English life, and will 
put the drag on the chariot-wheels 
of the wealthy, who now 


‘Come tittering on and shove them from 
the stage. 


Should any enthusiast come for- 
ward to lead this crusade, he can- 
not do better than begin below- 
stairs in the stronghold of overfed 
uselessness. Let him purify these 
vaults of the living of the smell of 
money which pervades them, and 
teach, in the first instance, that to 
value people by the strength of 
their households and the exactions 
of their dependents is a return to 
medizval barbarism ; and that to 
esteem our neighbours according 
to the numbers and voracity of 
those who live upon them, is as 
absurd as it would be to admire a 
dog for the multiplicity and liveli- 
ness of his fleas. 
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WE were in the bush, Lilly Trot 
and I. Lilly Trot was my squire. 
Business of a particular nature had 
rendered it necessary that I should 
travel some distance into the in- 
terior of Victoria, that greatest of 
all the Australasian colonies. Tra- 
velling by oneself was not a very 
safe undertaking in those days. 
Travelling in couples was not much 
safer; for the bushrangers were 
about, and when they meant mis- 
chief, a man or two more or less in 
a party they intended to attack was 
not of much consequence to them. 
I knew that well enough. The 
reason that I chose Lilly Trot fer 
a companion was not because I 
thought he would be an additional 
protection from danger, but because 
I did not like the idea of travelling 
by myself through the dreary and 
monotonous solitudes of Victorian 
forests. 

There is no disguising the fact 
that Lilly Trot was a convict. He 
did not disguise it himself, nor did 
he seem to have any particular de- 
licacy with respect to its being 
known. He had his ticket-of-leave, 
and he was not backward in the 
showing of it. Perhaps his state of 
feeling arose from the circumstance 
that he was not alone in his mis- 
fortune. There were, and are, many 
hundreds of men in the Australian 
colonies whose journey to the An- 
tipodes did not cost them as much 
as a ride to Chelsea would cost you 
or me, and who walk about with as 
independent an air as you or I 
would assume (were we not given 
to modesty in our demeanour) in 
walking along the Strand. 

We were on horseback, and we 
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carried blankets before us on our 
saddles, lest we should get bushed. 
We were prepared for rough times. 
I carried my revolver, and Lilly 
Trot had a villanous-looking black 
life-preserver up his sleeve, ready 
at a moment’s notice for any emer- 
gency. He professed a contempt 
for guns and pistols, and held his 
black gutta-percha stick, with its 
heavy leaden knob, to be more than 
a match for the best revolver ever 
made. He had the reputation of 
nursing carefully in his body two or 
three bullets, which did not seem 
to cause him the slightest inconve- 
nience, which may account for his 
contempt for anything that carried 
a bullet. 

We were trotting along a melan- 
choly-looking track, thinly lined on 
each side with miserable half- 
starved trees. The lynx eyes of 
Lilly Trot were busy in all direc- 
tions, and every now and again he 
pointed to some gully or hill-side- 
ling as a place where a digger might 
find gold, if he searched for it. It 
may be supposed that these last 
five words are unnecessary, on the 
assumption that gold could not be 
found unless it were searched for. 
But it was a very common thing, in 
the early days of the gold-diggings, 
for gold to appear on the surface 
of the soil; perhaps on a track 
where golden stones had been worn 
smooth by many feet and many 
wheels, until the dirt upon them had 
been worn off, and their golden 
treasures revealed to the next 
passers-by ; or perhaps on a hill- 
crown after a storm, when the loose 
earth had been washed away by a 
heavy rain, leaving the bright little 
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nuggets glistening in the sunshine 
that smiled when the rain-pour 
ceased. 

Said Lilly Trot, ‘Some day there 
will be a rush there’-—meaning a 
rush of gold-diggers to the spot in- 
dicated, and perhaps the discovery 
of a new gold-field—or, ‘Some day 
I shall come here with my pick, and 
look for gold’—or, ‘If gold is ever 
found hereabouts, I should like that 
piece of ground where the hill is 
like a saddle—that’s where the 
heaviest bits will be found.’ Some 
gold-diggers have a kind of second 
sight with respect to where the 
heaviest gold will be found. 

The remarks of Lilly Trot served 
in a small measure to beguile the 
tedium of the journey. It was a 
sad-hearted track over which we 
were trotting, and it grew more des- 
pondent-looking and more gloomy 
every hundred yards. The occa- 


sional barking of a dog, the ap- 
pearance of a stray hut, and the 
coming suddenly upon a party of 


sunburnt men sawing timber, had 
been the only breaks during the 
whole of the day to the monoto- 
nous solitude of the dismal woods. 
And now it was afternoon, and the 
unceasing cawing of thousands of 
ugly black crows jarred distressingly 
upon my ears. For three wearisome 
hours we rode along without meet- 
ing the shadow of a human being. 
For three dull hours we rode 
through the almost trackless forest, 
and for all the signs of human life 
we saw, we might have been the 
last representatives of the human 
race existing on the earth. For 
three long and almost interminable 
hours we rode past the same trees, 
over the same black stumps and 
dead branches, and under the same 
white staring sky. For three long 
hours we Saw, as far as the eye could 
reach, the same grand arch of tim- 
ber, in the solitude of which ima- 
gination built many an airy man- 
sion, and the same leaden-looking 
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hills and ranges that loomed upon 
us when we started in the early 
morning. It was a dull melancholy 
scene. We might have been riding 
through the Forest of the Dead, 
everything about us was so sti!] and 
quiet ; we might have been riding 
through the Forest of Despair, 
everything about us was so sad and 
gloomy ; we might have been rid- 
ing in the regions of Dreamland, 
everything about us was so strange 
and unreal. 

I had fallen into a kind of listless 
dejection, when suddenly I found 
myself listening delightedly to a 
gush of the sweetest melody that 
ever flowed from mortal lips. It 
was simply Lilly Trot whistling, and 
whistling divinely—if such a term 
may rightly be applied to what is 
usually considered a vulgar accom- 
plishment. As I looked at Lilly 
Trot, and heard him breathe beau- 
tiful melody from a pair of the 
coarsest lips that ever disgraced a 
human mouth, my amazement grew 
very strong. He was whistling the 
principal airs from Za Sonnambula, 
and I never heard them more artisti- 
cally rendered. The softest-toned 
flute could not have produced 
sweeter music ; and, as I listened, 
the skill of the whistler raised about 
me the village where Elvino and 
Amina lived and loved, the mill, 
the stream, and the thousand plea- 
surable traditional associations 
with which all such simple love- 
stories are surrounded. The plea- 
sant effect remained long after he 
had ceased whistling; but when 
the rusty cawing of the crows forced 
itself again upon my attention, I 
noticed that the sun was sinking 
behind the distant ranges. 

‘We shall have to bush it, Trot,’ 
I said. 

‘ Yes, mate,’ he said unconcern- 
edly, but looking about him sharp- 
ly, notwithstanding his apparent 
unconcern, for a suitable spot to 
camp in. 
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There is but little twilight in 
Victoria, and the shadows were 
deepening around us when ‘Spell 
O? sang out Lilly Trot suddenly, 
and at the magic cry we rolled off 
our horses, and began to gather 
dry leaves and dead wood for a 
fire to boil the tea. This was 
soon accomplished ; the water 
being fetched from a water-hole, 
which my unexperienced eyes 
would never have discovered ; but 
Lilly Trot pointed it out. While 
the tea was boiling, we hobbled 
our horses, and took the saddles 
and the blankets from their backs. 
Then we rolled to the fire a tree 
that had been blown down, and 
soon it was in a blaze. All this 
was done quietly and expeditious- 
ly, and in a few minutes we were 
sitting by the fire, drinking tea 
and eating sandwiches with an ap- 
petite which only bushmen pos- 
sess. Then we filled our short 
cutty-pipes and lighted them, and 
our happiness was complete. Not 


a word passed between us during 
the smoking of our first pipe, but 
when we had refilled and relighted, 
I said to myself, ‘ Now is the time 
for a story, and there is the man 


who can tell it.’ And then I said 
aloud, 

‘ Lilly, yours must have been a 
queer sort of life.’ 

He smoked on in silence, and 
merely replied by a smile. I saw 
it in the flicker of light that blazed 
up as I spoke. His manner was 
encouraging, and I knew he would 
speak presently. As he did. 

‘Why, yes,’ he then said, ‘it has 
been a queer life mine. I know 
you want to draw me out, matey, 
and I don’t see much objection. 
What sort of a story would you 
like? I can tell you lots of them ; 
about all sorts of people — from 
pickpockets to murderers. I sup- 
pose you don’t much care which. 
Just hold on a bit, and I'll give 
you one.’ 
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He paused, as if considering 
what theme to choose; and, hav- 
ing made up his mind, proceeded : 

‘It’s about a match-box, so we'll 
call it 


* THE STORY OF A MATCH-BOX. 


‘In the first few months of gold- 
digging—when men scarcely knew 
if they stood on their heels or their 
heads, and when the whole country 
was so mad that it ought to have 
been put in a strait-jacket—there 
were all sorts of strange things oc- 
curring, and all sorts of bad things 
too. Not a few men started for 
the gold-diggings who were never 
heard of, and never will be. They 
were scarcely missed. Many of 
them had no friends and no fa- 
mily ; their very names were often 
fictitious ; and if anything suspi- 
cious was whispered about in con- 
nection with them, it soon died 
away, and no efforts were made 
to discover if they were dead or 
alive. Everybody was too busy, 
and nobody cared. Two mates 
would go on a prospecting tour ; 
months would elapse, and one of 
them would be working in one of 
the gullies of Bendigo or Ballarat ; 
of the other, nothing was ever 
heard. And nobody asked any 
questions. What business was it 
of anybody’s if a man ran away 
from his wife, and shaved himself 
or let his hair grow, so that neither 
she nor his friends could know him 
again? A good many men were 
glad to run away and commence 
a new life, and take a new name, 
and perhaps a new wife. I had 
a mate once who was married five 
times; it didn’t matter to him. 
When he left his wives, they got 
married again themselves. On one 
gold-diggings he lived in the next 
tent to an old wife of his, who 
had married a few weeks after he 
left her; and, do you know, they 
got quite friendly again. My 
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mate and his old wife’s husband 
used to go out on the drink to- 
gether regularly. A very nice kind 
of family arrangement I thought it, 
when he told me the story. We 
used to laugh over it rarely. He 
was a sinner ; and I wasn’t a saint, 
mind you. Nota bit of it, mate. 
‘You see, it was so easy for 
a man to lose himself. Take a 
clerk out of a city office, spruce- 
ly dressed, and with a nicely-cut 
moustache ; send him on to the 
gold-fields, and let him grow his 
beard, and dress himself in mole- 
skin trousers and Scotch-twill shirt ; 
let him work for a few weeks at the 
bottom of a twenty-foot hole, or 
stand at the windlass all the day 
with his sleeves tucked up to his 
shoulders, with a black cutty in 
his mouth, and an old billycock- 
hat on his head, and with the sun 
blazing down upon him, and brown- 
ing every bit of flesh that it could 
get at ; why, in six months his own 
wife wouldn’t know him! That 
sort of thing might occur, and did 
occur often. Perhaps the case was 
different, though. Perhaps he was 
knocked on the head, or tumbled 
into a hole, or was lost in the 
bush. It isn’t at all an uncom- 
mon thing for diggers to find hu- 
man bones at the bottom of de- 
serted holes; holes that haven’t 
been touched for a twelvemonth, 
perhaps. Sometimes a short-han- 
dled shovel will be found, with 
blood and hair sticking to it. 
They might have belonged to a 
man, or they might have belonged 
to a goat. It didn’t matter which. 
In the Old Country they would kick 
up a regular row at such a dis- 
covery. All the doctors would be 
quarrelling whether it was a man’s 
hair or a goat’s, and whether it 
was a man’s blood or a bullock’s. 
All the newspapers would be full 
of it ; ‘Aey wouldn’t let it rest, you 
may take your oath of it. But here 
we don’t kick up such a row at 
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such a trifle. We are not so 
squeamish as a parcel of old wo- 
men. 

‘I remember,’ continued Lilly 
Trot, nursing his knees and look- 
ing as much like a hedgehog as pos- 
sible—‘ I remember the first time I 
heard of thegold-diggings. Wewere 
camping near the Porcupine—San- 
dy Jim, German Alf, and me. The 
country was ragged enough at that 
time, I can tell you. No tobacco 
or tea to be bought for love or 
money. We had neither love nor 
money, so we were forced to help 
ourselves from the nearest sheep- 
station. We tied up the overseer 
and an old woman, slaughtered a 
sheep, made up a little assortment 
of flour, tea, and sugar, pocketed 
all the tobacco we could lay hands 
on, took out of the paddock three 
of the best horses—not forgetting 
the saddles and bridles—and then 
made tracks as fast as we could 
with our booty. German Alf want- 
ed to ill-use the old woman, who 
must have been nearer sixty years 
of age than fifty; and I had to 
threaten to shoot him before he 
would desist. Sandy Jim, too, swore 
he would rip him open, if he wasn’t 
quiet ; and the pair of us got him 
off without any mischief being done. 
He was a tarnation thief, was Ger- 
man Alf; as black-hearted a thief 
as ever breathed. But the devil’s 
got tight hold of him now ; that’s 
one consolation. 

*T’'ll tell you something. That 
old woman called to me just as 
I was going out of the room. She 
was tied up, and couldn’t move, so 
I had to go back to her to know 
what she wanted. ‘You're a bad 
wicked man,” she said, “ but you're 
not as bad as your mate”—jerk- 
ing her head as if she would have 
liked to jerk it at German Alf. 
“You have a little good left in you. 
Have you got a mother?” Do you 
know, mate, that that question 
struck me all of a heap? Some- 
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thing got into my throat which pre- 
vented me from answering her, and 
I went out of the hut dazed like. 

‘When we were well away from 
the station we got off our horses, 
and sat down to our mutton and 
damper.“ We were at the end of 
our meal, when a horseman rushed 
through the bush and almost sent 
us flying. We were up in a mo- 
ment, and in a twinkling the 
flying horseman was on the ground 
roaring for mercy. We only did 
this in self-defence, you know ; and 
in self-defence we thought it neces- 
sary tosearch him, for fear he should 
have any loaded weapons about 
him. Sure enough we did find a 
neat little revolver, a bowie knife, 
and a small chamois-leather bag 
full of yellow metal, which looked 
like brass. 

* Halloa, mate !” exclaimed Sandy 
Jim; “ what the devil do you carry 
brass about you for ?” 


* Brass !” screamed out the sim- 


pleton ; ‘it’s as much brass as you 


are. It’s gold; that’s what it is! 
It’s gold !” 

‘Simpleton or not—and he must 
have been mad, or something very 
near it, to have let out the secret 
to such a rough-looking lot as we 
were—he would have been a dead 
man in a very short time, if it had 
not been for me ; for German Alf 
had thrown himself on the fool at 
the first mention of gold, and was 
pressing the life out of him. He 
was a devil was German Alf. You 
were never safe with him. Hewould 
come behind you and throttle you 
without a word of warning, and 
smoke his pipe afterwards as cool 
as you like. I had to hug him 
pretty tightly before I could get 
him off; and when he did let go, 
he was almost as black in the face 
as the man he was trying to choke. 


* A kind of roughly-made bread which 
bushmen make. Very heavy it is, you may 
be sure. But a bushman's digestive powers 
will rival those of an ostrich. 
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I am not over-particular myself, but 
the flying horseman had never done 
me any harm, and, besides, I wanted 
to get out of him where he had 
found the gold. We had heard of 
gold being found, and did not know 
whether to believe it or not; but 
now it seemed as if we were upon 
the track of it. Upon our promis- 
ing the flying horseman that we 
would not hurt him, he told us that 
he had found the gold at Bendigo ; 
that there were a hundred people 
there digging up as much as they 
could carry; and that we could get 
a ton of it if we liked. 

‘You may guess how excited we 
were. We determined to start off 
at once; and we made our new 
mate go with us. He refused to 
do so at first; but when we threat- 
ened to murder him, and, indeed, 
had a rope round his neck, he 
changed his mind, and led the 
way. We went a little off the track 
to borrow tools from a station ; and 
we succeeded in getting two shov- 
els and a double-headed pick. 

‘We got to Bendigo all right, and 
set to work at once. We couldn't 
get any ground in Golden Gully, 
where the diggers were making 
twenty ounces a day; so we crossed 
a hill into the next valley, where 
we began to work at once. Three 
feet down we came to the gold. 
We called the gully Dead-Dog 
Gully, because we found two or 
three dead dogs there. We worked 
there for a fortnight ; then we shift- 
ed our tent to Murdering Flat, where 
the gold was not found in such large 
pieces as in Dead-Dog Gully ; but 
there was more of it. Then we 
went to Jackass Gully, where we 
came upon a nugget which weigh- 
ed seventy ounces. Altogether, we 
did very well. Wherever we went 
we found gold ; and as there were 
not too many diggers on the gold- 
field for the first few weeks, there 
wasn’t much squabbling about the 
ground. There was more than 
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room enough for all of us who 
were there. We washed a hun- 
dred and twenty ounces out of 
one bucket of dirt; and we might 
have made big fortunes if we had 
liked. But we took to drinking 
and knocking our money about, 
and laying foolish wagers. We got 
the gold so easily, and thought so 
little of money, that when we went 
to a grog-shop to drink, we would 
give the man a big pinch of gold 
for two or three glasses of whisky. 
If we wanted new shirts or boots, 
we would go into a store and fit 
them on. We were very particular 
about our watertight boots —we 
liked them to fit well and to look 
smart—and never asked the price. 
When we had bought the things 
that we did want, and plenty of 
things that we didn’t want, we used 
to throw a wooden match-box filled 
with gold on to the counter, and 
say to the storekeeper, “ Take it of 
that, mate.” And the storekeeper 
did take it of that. We never knew 
how much there was in the match- 
box ; and we never knew, and never 
cared to know, what the storekeeper 
took. He would pretend to be very 
particular about it ; would open the 
box carefully, and put a few pinches 
of gold into the scale, and put a 
little back, and take a little more, 
and look at the scales just as they 
balanced, and then look at us as 
much as to say, “See what an 
honest fellow I am!” or as much 
as to say, “ How wrong it is of you 
to be so careless with your gold! 
But if you can’t take care of your 
gold yourself, I must take care of 
it for you.” I have heard diggers 
lots of times, when the boxes were 
handed back to them, say to the 
storekeeper, “‘ Here, take another 
pinch, mate,” as if it was snuff. 
And the storekeeper would take 
another pinch—not a small one— 
and then ask them if they would 
have a drop of grog. That was a 
thing they never refused. And after 
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that, perhaps, they would buy some- 
thing else they didn’t want, and 
throw the match-box to the store- 
keeper, that he might help himself 
again. ‘The storekeepers on the 
gold-diggings made a fine thing 
out of the folly of reckless gold- 
diggers. 

‘ Every night we used to assemble 
at a shanty called the Go-a-head 
Restaurant ; and there we used to 
drink ourselves blind, very often 
winding up with a fight in which 
knives would be used, and some 
ugly wounds given. Lucky diggers 
would play cribbage, or brag, or 
a game called eucre, for pinches, 
or ounces, or nuggets of gold ; and 
hundreds of pounds would some- 
times be lost and won in an hour. 
There was one gambling digger we 
called Double-or-Quits, because 
when he lost the game he would 
cry, “Double or quits!” and, los- 
ing that, would cry, “ Double or 
quits !” again ; and then “ Double or 
quits !” and “ Double or quits !” again, 


until it was all “ quits” with him, 
and he had nothing left to “double” 


with. He was one of the luckiest 
of all the diggers round about: 
wherever he struck his pick, gold 
seemed to spring up and beg of 
him to take it. He worked like a 
nigger all day; and when he had 
made fifty or sixty ounces, he would 
go and get rid of it at “double or 
quits.” . He had a drop of drink in 
him once—it wasn’t the only time 
he had it, mate—and he kissed a 
barmaid. When she boxed his 
ears for it—which wasn’t what they 
always did, mate—he caught her 
round the neck, and cried “ Double 
or quits!” and kissed her again. He 
came to a queer end, did Double-or- 
Quits. He had a quarrel with a 
digger ; and they agreed to fight it 
out. They staked money on the 
fight—I forget how much—and 
Double-or-Quits licked his man, 
and won. “I'll fight you again to- 
morrow,” said the man who was 
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licked. ‘All right,” said Double- 
or-Quits ; “we'll fight to-morrow for 
the same amount—double or quits.” 
They fought the next day. Double- 
or-Quits came with a rush. “ Dou- 
ble!” he cried as he delivered a 
stinging blow. “ Quits !” cried the 
other man; and he hit Double-or- 
Quits a tremendous blow in the 
face, and knocked him senseless. 
Double-or-Quits never recovered 
from that blow. He took to his 
bed, and died a week afterwards. 
He was crazed all the time he was 
ill, and didn’t know any one about 
him. But all the week he was 
playing cards with shadows, and 
crying out, “Come along—cut a- 
gain. Double or quits !” A minute 
before he died he jumped out of 
bed, and looked before him in a 
fright, thinking, perhaps, that Old 
Nick was by his side, and had 
come to fetch him. ‘Double or 


quits !” he screamed, and then, as if 
he had lost the game and couldn't 
pay, he threw up his arms and 


dropped down dead. 

‘One night, when we were at 
the Go-a-head Restaurant, a digger 
related a story about an aboriginal 
who had told him that great lumps 
of gold were lying on the surface a 
hundred miles away. When the 
digger asked in what direction the 
wonderful land lay, the aboriginal 
pointed in the direction of the 
Murray River, and had said, “ White 
man find plenty yellow stone there.” 
The diggers’ tongues were very busy 
over the story, and nothing else was 
talked of all the night. As we walk- 
ed home to our tent, Sandy Jim 
and German Alf, who were tremen- 
dously excited, did all they could 
to persuade me to start on a pro- 
specting tour to the new diggings. 
But I had led a hard life of it in the 
bush for a good many years; and 
I had made up my mind to go down 
to Melbourne for a spree. I pro- 
posed that the three of us should 
make tracks for Melbourne, spend 
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a fortnight there, and have our 
spree, and then start for the in- 
terior. No; they would not listen 
to it. They were mad to get to 
the new country, although they did 
not know where it was. German 
Alf was determined not to stop in 
Bendigo another day. Sandy Jim 
sided with him. They were deter- 
mined ; so was I; and that night 
we parted. 

‘The next morning I was off to 
Melbourne, with my gold in a belt 
fastened round my waist, and my 
life-preserver slung handily on my 
wrist. German Alf and Sandy Jim 
started for the country where the 
gold was lying in big lumps on the 
surface ; they started in the dead of 
night, for fear that they should be 
followed. I was not sorry to part 
from German. Alf; he was too 
treacherous for me. But I did re- 
gret parting from old Sandy Jim. 
We had shared many dangers and 
many hardships together; and he 
had always stood by me like a 
man. We were once pretty nearly 
starved, too, in the bush; another 
hour would have cooked us, I be 
lieve. That sort of thing binds 
fellows to each other, you know. 
Sandy Jim and I didn’t whimper 
when we parted. I gave him a 
match-box—a metal one—that I 
had had for a dozen years ; and he 
gave me a knife—a first-rate Dover ; 
and we bade each other good-night, 
as if we were to meet the next 
morning. I never saw him again 
alive. 

‘I wonder if there ever will be 
another such a city as Melbourne 
was in the first year or two after 
the discovery of the gold. I don’t 
think there will be. There never 
was such a city before ; and there 
never will be again. All the world 
was there: Spaniards and Parley- 
voos, Greeks and Malays, Russians 
and Indians. John Chinaman was 
not there ; but he came afterwards. 
Such drinking and squandering of 
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money were never seen before, and 
will never be seen again. We were 
all mad. I had heaps of money in 
the shape of nuggets; so I put up 
at the biggest hotel in Melbourne, 
and drank champagne at 30s. a 
bottle—Number Two we called it 
—for breakfast, dinner, and tea, 
and was as mad as the rest of them. 
I was drinking phiz at the Cri- 
terion bar, when a mate that I had 
known on the diggings came in 
and clapped me on the shoulder. 
“ Hullo, Trot !” he said. “ Hullo, 
mate!” I said. And I called for 
another bottle of Number Two, and 
knocked the neck off, and poured 
the champagne into two pewter 
pots. When we had drank it, we 
exchanged news, which only con- 
sisted in the intelligence that we 
had both come to Melbourne on a 
spree, and that we were jolly glad 
to see each other. Little as that 
was to say, it took a long time to 
say it; and there’s no telling how 
long we might have stood there 
talking, nor how many bottles of 
Number Two we might have crack- 
ed, if a voice, that sounded three 
parts like a man’s and one part 
like a woman’s, hadn’t screamed 
out, “ Now, then, Tom ! How much 
longer are you going to be ?” 

‘Tom dropped the pewter-pot, 
and said, “ Hanged if I wasn’t for- 
getting ; that’s my wife.” 

“ Didn’t know you were married, 
mate,” I said. 

* More I was,” he said, scratch- 
ing his head, “till an hour ago. 
Come out and see her.” 

‘I went with him to the door of 
the hotel; and there in a coach 
was his wife, dressed in pink silk— 
a great red-faced Irishwoman, ten 
years older than Tom. A younger 
woman, but almost as big, was sit- 
ting next to her. 

“Only met her yesterday, Trot,” 
he whispered. “Met her yester- 
day, married her to-day—that’s the 
proper kind of thing to do.” 


“Plenty of her,” I whispered 
back. 

*Isn’t there?” he answered exult- 
ingly. “ Can’t get such a woman as 
that every day.” 

“Very sudden marriage, mate,” 
I said. 

“Not at all,” he said; “it’s the 
proper kind of thing to do; it’s the 
fashion. Barney the Butcher was 
married yesterday; and Fighting 
Phil the day before.” 

“Were they, though?” I said. 
I knew both of them well. “And 
it’s the proper thing to do—eh, 
mate ?” 

““ No good coming to Melbourne 
without doing it,” he answered. 

“Who is that bouncing girl in 
the coach, mate ?” I asked. 

“That’s Rattling Bet,” he said. 
“Jump in and stick up to her. 
Show her your nuggets, and she'll 
have you.” 

‘As it really appeared to be the 
proper kind of thing to do, I jump- 
ed in by the side of Rattling Bet; 
and before the day was over we 
arranged to get married. 

‘She was a stunner was Rattling 
Bet. She wouldn’t get married in 
anything but white satin ; and she 
stipulated that, on the day we were 
married, we should drive through 
Melbourne in a carriage and six, 
and treat all the diggers either of 
us knew. She got blind drunk on 
the wedding-day; but, as I got 
blind drunk as well, I hadn’t much 
to grumble at. 

‘Of course I didn’t know it at 
the time, but I do believe that that 
girl had been married twenty times. 
The only thing I did know about 
her was, that she was a stunning 
big girl, with eyes as black as cher- 
ries, and with hair down to her 
waist. Ifshe had been born in a 
tip-top family, she would have been 
thought a regular beauty. She pre- 
tended to be in love with my whist- 
ling; and I believed her, like a 
fool. She would say, “ Whistle, 
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Trot ;’ and I would sit before her 
whistling like a great donkey ; and 
I daresay she was laughing at me 
all the time that I thought she was 
admiring me. It wasn’t my whist- 
ling she was in love with ; it was 
my nuggets. She had made up 
her mind to have them; and have 
them she did. That’s what I like in 
Rattling Bet. There was nothing 
namby-pamby about her. We had 
been married just three days — I 
wouldn’t have known that it wasn’t 
three weeks, if it hadn’t been for 
dates ; for I was drinking day and 
night, and wasn’t sober a minute 
of the time—when I was brought 
to my senses by being told that 
Rattling Bet had rattled off with 
another lucky digger. She had 
rattled off with my nuggets as well. 
But I had a few ounces of gold in 
deposit in a Melbourne bank ; and 
I drew it, and spent it in tracking 
her. Without success, though ; for 
she had sloped off to the Sydney 
side ; and I had my own particular 
reasons for not showing myself there 
just then. I soon gave up the hunt, 
and went back to Jackass Gully; 
but I found, when I got there, that 
the best of the gold had been dug 
out. I went from one gully to 
another, and from one diggings to 
another ; but, although I could al- 
ways get gold, I couldn’t get it in 
such quantities as when I was mates 
with German Alf and Sandy Jim. 
I had never heard anything of 
them. I used to wonder if they 
ever reached the diggings where 
the gold was lying in lumps on 
the surface. I inquired for them 
wherever I went ; but nobody could 
tell me anything about them ; and 
it wasn’t until fifteen months after- 
wards that I came plump upon 
German Alf at a New Rush about 
thirty miles from Bendigo. 

“Hallo, Alf!” I exclaimed, glad 
enough to see an old mate. “ How 
are you getting along, mate ?” 

“ Mein Got! Leely!” he cried, 


making as though he could have 
jumped out of his skin with the 
delight at seeing me, although I 
knew at once from his face that 
he was far from pleased at my 
coming across him. 

‘ But we did the first thing that 
old mates always do when they 
meet; we went and had a drink. 
When I asked him about Sandy 
Jim, he told me, in a way that I 
thought was a little bit flurried, 
that they had not been able to 
agree, and that they had parted. 
I was not surprised to hear that, 
but I was surprised to hear that 
Sandy Jim had gone home to the 
old country. For Sandy Jim had 
told me, half-a-dozen times, that if 
he had the choice and had a thou- 
sand a year, he would not go back 
to the old country, but would pre- 
fer to live and die in Australia. If 
he had the choice, I say ; because 
he didn’t have the choice. He 
might have found it too hot for 
him in the old country, for he was 
sent out for life, the same as I was. 
But he had his ticket-of-leave, and 
I have mine, and that’s enough for 
me. ‘That is why I was so sur- 
prised to hear that Sandy Jim had 
gone home. German Alf told me 
he was doing well, that he had a 
good piece of ground on the New 
Rush, and that he intended soon 
to give up gold-digging. We didn’t 
get along very well together in our 
talk, and German Alf felt awkward, 
I think, and he pulled out his pipe 
for the purpose of having a smoke. 

‘It is wonderful what a great 
deal sometimes comes out of a 
very little. If German Alf hadn’t 
pulled out his pipe, I shouldn’t 
have pulled out my pipe; and if 
I hadn’t pulled out my pipe, I 
shouldn’t have been able to tell 
you this story. For if you want 
to smoke a pipe you must light it ; 
and to light it, if you haven't a fire, 
a match is necessary, and matches 
are kept in a match-box ; and the 
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match-box that German Alf pulled 
out of his pocket, when we were 
going to light our pipes, was the 
very. match-box I had given to 
Sandy Jim fifteen months ago. 
‘The sight of that match -box 
gave me a shock. I’m not a ner- 
vous man, and | don’t take shocks 
easily, but the sight of that little 
metal match-box did give me a 
most awful turn. For, says I to 
myself, if Sandy Jim is the man I 
take him to be, and the man I 
know him to be, he wouldn’t have 
parted with that box willingly. I 
knew it by my own feelings. I 
wouldn’t have parted with the knife 
he gave me for a hundred pounds. 
And then, says I to myself again, 
if Sandy Jim didn’t part with that 
match-box willingly, he parted with 
it unwillingly ; and if he parted with 
it unwillingly, what then? All this 
ran through my mind while I was 
lighting my pipe, and I determin- 
ed, come what would, to find out 
if my old mate Sandy Jim really 
had gone home or not; and if he 
hadn’t gone home, to find out what 
had become of him. When I asked 
German Alf how they had got on 
when they went out prospecting 
for the big nuggets, he told me a 
rum sort of a story about their tra- 
velling a hundred miles through the 
bush, and that then they had quar- 
relled about which was the proper 
track to follow, and had parted. 
When I asked him how he knew 
that Sandy Jim had gone home, 
he said he had it from a mate who 
came up from Melbourne, and who 
said that he saw Sandy Jim on 
board ship an hour before it sail- 
ed. “That is all I know about it, 
Leely,” said German Alf. I nod- 
ded my head, and said I supposed 
that Jim had gone home, and that 
I was sorry I had not seen him 
before he left. I never said a 
word about the match-box. -“ Can 
you give me a shake-down to- 
night, Alf?” I asked. No, he said, 
° 


he couldn’t. He was so sorry, al- 
most ready to cry; but his tent 
was only eight feet by ten, and 
two of his mates slept in it besides 
himself. O ho! thought I; you’ve 
got something in that tent you don’t 
want me to see. With that I wished 
him good-bye. But I didn’t lose 
sight of him. Not I. I tracked 
him to his tent that evening. It 
wasn’t an eight by ten—the lying 
thief! it was double that size. But 
what do you think was chained to 
the side of that tent? Why, Sandy 
Jim’s dog !— my old mate’s dog 
Lion, that he wouldn’t have parted 
with for his life. And directly I cast 
eyes on that dog, I said to myself, 
“ Lilly Trot, there has been foul play 
with your old mate, and you must 
find out what has become of him!” 

And here Lilly Trot, having 
worked up his story dramatically, 
dropped the curtain of silence up- 
on the act, and paused for a while. 
The night by this time was some- 
what advanced, and a distant roll- 
ing of thunder betokened the pos- 
sible approach of a storm. I could 
only see my companion’s face when 
it was lighted up by the glare from 
the blazing tree, and then it looked 
strangely weird-like. The shadows 
that were created by the flickering 
fire seemed to be imbued with life, 
and to mock the element that 
shaped them. Lilly Trot dug his 
heel into the blazing trunk, and a 
shower of sparks flew upwards, and 
a thousand fantastic shades tore at 
the bosom of the earth; then, as 
the bright sparks died in the 
gloomy night and fell to earth, the 
dark shadows ran up the trees and 
leapt from branch to branch, from 
trunk to trunk, until they were lost 
in the black depths of the surround- 
ing forest. I could imagine them 
creeping on us, when the fire was 
extinguished, like stealthy devils— 
gliding towards us from tree to 
tree, until they came upon us while 
we were sleeping, and struck us 
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dead. The scene was drear enough 
for the creation of those or other 
fancies as strange. I was glad when 
Lilly Trot resumed his story. 

‘The sight of that dog,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘did give me a turn. I felt 
as if a flash of lightning had lighted 
up my brain. I had fifty pictures 
in my mind in a moment, but the 
ugliest one of them all was the 
picture of dear old Sandy Jim ly- 
ing dead upon the ground, and 
German Alf grinning over him. 
Lion was the finest and most 
faithful beast I ever knew; and I 
had often heard Sandy Jim say 
that he would rather be a poor 
beggar all his life with Lion for 
a companion, than a rich cove 
without him. He was a brave 
dog. It was a difficult matter 
getting out of his clutches, if his 
blood was up, once you were in 
them. He would hold on like 


grim death ; and in former times 
had been the terror of every dog 
in his neighbourhood. 


He was 
cut and bitten all over from the 
battles he had fought. How the 
dickens German Alf managed to 
keep him, and how he had got 
hold of him at all, was more than 
I was ever able to discover. The 
best part of all this came into my 
head while I was having my tea in 
a grog-shanty near German Alf’s 
tent. For after I caught sight of 
Lion, I crept quietly away ; it was 
not dark enough yet for me to do 
anything, and I did not want Ger- 
man Alf to see me skulking about 
his tent. I made inquiries about 
German Alf, and I found out that 
he was generally disliked, that he 
did not associate with any of the 
gold- diggers, and that he was 
spoken of by nearly everybody as 
a miserly, rich, surly German thief. 
One thing I made up my mind to, 
and that was to have Sandy Jim’s 
dog that very night. 

‘So, when it got dark, I watched 
German Alf out of his tent—where 
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he was living all by himself, and 
not with two mates, as he had told 
me—and when he was well out of 
sight, I crept near tothe dog’s chain. 
Not near enough for him to get 
hold of me ; I knew the nature of 
the dog too well for that. Lion’s 
chain rattled as I approached; 
and I knew by that and a low 
kind of a growl that he used to 
give—-a growl that would last 
for five minutes together, with- 
out his seeming to wait to catch 
breath—that Lion knew there was 
some person near his tub, who, 
perhaps, didn’t have any business 
there. ‘There was an old tune 
that Sandy Jim used to whistle—a 
tune that I never heard from any- 
body but himself ; he called it ‘The 
Ploughman’s Delight.’ So, while 
the dog was growling, I commenced 
to whistle this tune, in exact imita- 
tion of my old mate. As I whistled, 
Lion’s growling grew fainter and 
fainter, until it stopped altogether ; 
and then I knew that the dog was 
puzzled and was considering ; for 
he and I had always been good 
friends, and he had heard me whistle 
‘The Ploughman’s Delight’ a good 
many times. I whistled the tune 
right through, and then I called, 
“Lion! Lion!” Inamoment the 
dog came towards me as far as the 
chain would allow him ; and then 
I took courage to creep closer to 
him. “ Lion! Lion !” I called, and 
I put out my hand. He knew me 
directly. He licked my hand, and 
I crept right up to him and played 
with him. He jumped about me 
with so much delight, that I thought 
he would break his chain. And 
sure enough he did break it, snap- 
ping it clean away from the side 
of the tent. I could not have 
wished for anything better, as now 
German Alf, when he found that 
Lion was gone, would not be so 
certain that I had made off with 
him ; and I did not want to arouse 
Alf’s suspicions. 
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‘I made off at once into the 
bush, the rattle of the chain along 
the ground telling me that the dog 
was close on my heels ; and, when 
we had got to what I considered a 
safe distance, I knelt down and 
wrenched the collar from Lion’s 
throat and threw it away. “Now, 
Lion,” I said, placing his two fore- 
paws against my shoulders, and 
looking into his eyes—it was dark, 
but I could see his eyes blazing— 
“now, Lion, I want to find out 
what has become of Sandy Jim, 
your governor, my old boy. I don’t 
believe he has been rightly dealt 
with ; and if anything foul has hap- 
pened to him, I'll find it out, so 
help me God! and you shall help 
me to do it.” Upon my word, the 
faithful old rip knew what I was 
saying as well as I did myself; and 
T do believe that he swore an oath 
as strong as mine that he would 
help me to discover what had be- 
come of his governor. In a week 
from that time I was in Jackass 
Gully, on the very spot where I had 
last seen German Alf and Sandy 
Jim together. The old tent was 
there, very ragged and dirty, but 
the man who lived in it did not 
know anything about my mate. I 
was pretty hard up at that time, 
and I fossicked about Jackass Gully 
in some of the old spots, which were 
not rich enough for us when we 
first went there. I went down the 
hole we sank where we had got so 
much gold, and, as luck would have 
it, I did find a little bit of the gol- 
den gutter which we had neglected 
to take away; and out of that bit 
of earth—not four bucketsful alto- 
gether—I washed ten ounces of 
gold. ‘That was enough for me just 
then, and, blessing my stars, I started 
off the next morning in the direc- 
tion that German Alf and Sandy 
Jim had taken when they went to 
look for the surface gold a hundred 
miles away. On the afternoon of 
the first day I was standing at the 


opening of two tracks, one to the 
right, one to the left, puzzled which 
one to take. I had made up my 
mind to take the one which was 
the most trodden, and had walked 
along it a dozen yards, when I felt 
Lion pulling at the chain which I 
had put round his neck. I didn’t 
take much notice of him at first, 
but when his tugging got inconve- 
nient, and when I heard him whin- 
ing as if he were in trouble, I turned 
to see what was the matter. I had 
no sooner done so than Lion jerked 
the chain clean out of my hand, 
and ran to the other track, where 
he stood looking at me and wag- 
ging his old tail. Now that made 
me consider what could be the 
reason of Lion’s anxiety, and why 
he didn’t seem inclined to follow 
me. 

‘And strike me dead! exclaimed 
Lilly Trot, so excitedly that he made 
my blood jump through my veins, 
‘if it didn’t come upon me like 
sudden daylight, that the dog knew 
the road my two mates had taken ; 
knew that I wanted to take the 
same track, and wanted to lead me 
to where I might find some clue. 
There’s more in dogs than we know 
of, mate. They can’t speak our 
language, but they have got almost 
as much sense as we have. They 
are better than us, too, for they 
never forget.’ 

‘And they are worse than us, 
Lilly,’ I said, speaking for the first 
time, ‘for they never forgive.’ 

‘That is true enough; though 
how Lion ever came near German 
Alf without snapping at him, is a 
mystery. When that dog stood upon 
the track I had left, and looked 
back at me, I made up my mind 
that he could take me to every 
spot where Sandy Jim and German 
Alf had passed in their prospecting 
tour ; and I made up my mind, too, 
to let him lead me where he liked. 
So, walking up to him, I stooped 
and patted the faithful beast’s head, 
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and holding the chain loosely, fol- 
lowed at his heels. He was wiser 
than a human creature; he never 
hesitated a moment. Sometimes we 
came upon three or four tracks, 
leading different ways; but Lion 
always took one of them without 
hesitation. On the second day we 
came to a large tent, with a few 
bottles of ginger-beer upon a bench 
outside. There Lion made a dead 
stand. I didn’t lug at his chain; 
but going in to the tent, asked the 
owner if he had anything stronger 
than ginger-beer. 

‘After looking at me for a mo- 
ment to see if I was a detective— 
for it was a sly grog-shanty, and the 
detectives were down upon those 
shops for selling spirits without a 
license—he seemed satisfied that I 
wasn’t an informer, and he served 
me a glass of gin, and took one him- 
self at my invitation. When I paid 
for the drink, he came to the door 
and saw Lion. 

“T have seen that dog before, 
mate,” he said. 

“ Long ago ?” I asked in an easy 
tone, although my heart was beat- 
ing very fast. 

“A matter of more than a year 
ago, I daresay,” he answered. 

“There were two men with him 
then, mate,” I ventured to say, in 
a careless manner, and pretending 
to do something to the dog’s collar. 

“Yes,” he said ; “but you wasn’t 
one of ’em.” 

“No, I wasn’t,” I said. “ Good- 
day, mate.” And I walked away ; 
only for a dozen yards, though ; for 
turning round to where the man 
was standing looking after us, I 
said, “ Did you see them when they 
came back, mate ?” 

“T saw one of ’em,” he said. 

‘My back felt as ifa bucket of 
ice-water had been poured down it, 
as I asked, “ Which one ?” 

‘He laughed, and looked at me 
queerly, as if he thought I had a 
tile loose. 


“ How should I know 
one?” he answered. 

“The dog was with him,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” he said, looking at Lion, 
“the dog was with him—all bloody ; 
looked as though he had been badly 
beaten.” 

‘That was enough for me. I 
bade him good-day again, and walk- 
ed away. When we were out of 
sight of the tent, I threw myself 
upon the ground, and Lion stretch- 
ed himself before me, watching me 
with his bloodshot eyes. 

“Two of them went this way, 
Lion,” I said, “and only one of 
them came back,—which one, good 
dog, eh? which one? Sandy Jim 
or German Alf?” 

‘ Lion wagged his tail in the dust, 
as much as to say, “I could tell 
you, if I could speak ; but you ought 
to know without my telling.” 

“T do know,” I said, just as if 
Lion had spoken the words. “If 
it had been Sandy Jim that brought 
you back, you wouldn’t have been 
all bloody. Your old governor never 
gave you a blow; he had no need 
to. You knew every note in his 
voice, didn’t you, Lion? and you 
were too glad to obey when he 
spoke. It was German Alf who 
brought you back, and who beat 
you into submission. ‘Then where 
did you leave your old governor 
and my dear old mate, tell me that, 
Lion ?” 

‘The dog rose—never tell me 
that dogs can’t understand what 
you say—and said in a sorrowful 
bark, “ Come along; I will show 
you where we left him.” 

‘I solemnly swear that I had 
nothing to do with it. I was like 
one in a dream, waiting quietly to 
wake up to find out something 
which wasn’t clear in my mind. 
That dog picked out the places 
where we camped for the night; 
picked out the grog-shanties on the 
road, and made me stop and drink ; 
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picked out the creeks where I got 
water to boil for dinner and tea, 
and led me on through thick and 
thin, until we came to a wooden 
hut, a dozen miles away from any 
tent on the road. It was noon 
when we came to this hut. The 
dog had behaved himself very 
strangely all that morning. He 
wouldn’t let me. have a moment's 
rest. He was whining and jump- 
ing about the whole of the time, 
and running before me as if I wasn’t 
quick enough for him. We had 
been out for five days, and had 
walked, I daresay, a matter of a 
hundred and forty miles. Within 
the last mile or two I had noticed 
a few shallow holes sunk a long 
while since, and I thought it like 
that they had been sunk by Sandy 
Jim and German Alf. But with the 
exception of my notion that there 
had been foul play, and my faith 
in Lion, and my belief that he was 
leading me to a place where I 
should make a discovery, I had no 
clue to guide me. When we came 
to the wooden hut, Lion behaved 
as if he had really gone mad. He 
barked and whined to such a de- 
gree, that he set two other dogs at 
the back of the hut barking and 
whining in chorus. The noise 
brought a man to the door, who 
asked what the hot place I wanted 
hanging about his tent for, and 
whether I saw anything that did 
not belong to me that I had taken 
a fancy to. 

“Do you take me for a thief, 
mate ?” I asked in a pretty quarrel- 
some manner, for my blood was up. 

“Ves, I do,” he said, “ and that’s 
flat. I suppose your mates are pretty 
close behind you ?” 

“What mates?” I asked. 

“What mates !” he shouted in a 
furious passion. “D’ye take me fora 
greenhorn, you skulking thief? D’ye 
think I don’t know that dog there ? 
The last time I saw him the two 
skunks that were with him stole my 
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tea, stole my sugar, and stole my 
axe, curse them! They wouldn't 
have stolen much more, I can tell 
you, if I had caught them. I would 
have shot them as lief as I would 
a dingo.” 

‘I was civil in a minute. “That 
was more than a year ago, mate,” 
I said. 

“Yes, it was more than a year 
ago, mate,” he repeated, in such a 
sneering manner that it was as much 
as I could do to keep my hands 
down. “And you pretend not to 
know anything about it, do you? 
Look here now. Iam going in to 
fetch my gun ; and if you are not 
off when I come back, I will put a 
few slugs into your thieving car- 
cass!” With that he ran into the 
hut to fetch his gun. 

‘I knew he meant what he said ; 
and as I didn’t want to quarrel just 
then, I walked away. I was so con- 
fused in my mind, what with pas- 
sion, and doubt, and fear, that I 
did not for a long time discover 
that we were off the track; but 
when I did notice it, it did not 
trouble me ; for Lion was scudding 
along in front of me, with his chain 
trailing loose on the ground, and 
looking back every minute to see if 
I was following him. 

‘We must have gone about six 
miles from the hut, and were in the 
midst of the thick bush, when Lion 
suddenly stopped still, about fifty 
yards ahead of me. He appeared 
to be very agitated, and when I 
reached his side he was scratching 
at the earth furiously, and tossing 
it wildly about. When I saw that, 
I was prepared for everything. 

‘I went away from the spot where 
Lion was tearing at the earth, and 
the dumb beast looked at me wist- 
fully, as if he thought I was going 
to give up the search at the last 
moment. But I didn’t intend to 
do that. I was going farther into 
the bush to see if I could discover 
something—I did not know what ; 
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perhaps a button off Sandy Jim’s 
clothes; perhaps a cap, a handker- 
chief, anything. And I did. Sod- 
dened down into the earth with the 
rain, buried beneath fallen twigs 
and branches, with its handle worm- 
eaten and rotten, and its steel black 
and rusty, I found—an axe. The 
very axe, perhaps, that German Alf 
had stolen from the hut. I took it 
up very carefully ; for I knew that 
some of the rust upon it might be 
the rust of poor Jim’s blood. I 
went back to the dog: he was stand- 
ing in the middle of a hole he had 
scratched out, and he was whining 
in a most awfully distressing man- 
ner Over some charred bones. As 
the dog raised his head to the skies, 
I saw the tears running down his 
face, and his whines sounded like 
a lamentation for the dead and an 
appeal for justice. I thought how 
strangely things come about ; here 
was a foul murder discovered all 
through a little match-box not 
worth twopence. I knew how the 
murder had been committed as well 
as if I had seen it. Here was my 
poor old mate asleep. There was 
German Alf standing over him with 
the axe, hungering for his gold. 
Down comes the axe, once, twice, 
ay, again and again, to make 
sure. Good-bye, poor Jim! you've 
got your ticket-of-leave in real 
earnest, and nobody can cancel it 
now. Then German Alf had burnt 
poor old Jim, and had buried what 
he couldn’t get rid of. I hadn’t 
had anything to eat all the day, but 
I didn’t feel a bit hungry; I was 
filled with something else. I talked 
to Lion, and told him all about it; 
and he whined and lamented as I 
told the story; and when I finished, 
his face grew as stern as mine was 
—he had made up his mind to 
avenge his master’s murder. But 
there was work to do, and there 
was no time for idling. I was no 
time finding my way to the hut 
again, and making friends with the 


hut-keeper ; I was no time getting 
a sack, and placing in it everything 
I could find that would prove the 
murder; and placing in it, too, the 
few remains I could find of poor 
Sandy Jim. I was as little time 
as possible getting back to the 
New Rush, where German Alf was 
working. I walked all the way with 
my swag on my back, and the sack 
safely secured in the middle. It 
was night when I got in. I don’t 
know how it was that I didn’t think 
of taking anybody with me; I was 
too excited, I suppose. I walked 
straight to German Alf’s tent; there 
was a light inside, and I kicked at 
the door. German Alf, who was 
undressing himself, came and asked 
with an oath who was there. 

“ Lilly Trot,” I cried, and I gave 
another kick. He opened the door, 
and I pushed my way in with the 
dog at my heels. 

“Got dam! Leely !” he cried, 
*“ What the devil bring you here? 
My dog, too !” 

‘I suppose there was an expres- 
sion in my face that made him pull 
up short. He was about to say 
something else, but, instead of say- 
ing it, he began to swear. I waited 
until he was quiet, and then I said, 

“ Do you see this sack ?” 

* He nodded, “ Yes.” 

“ Do you know what there is in 
it?” I asked. 

“ No,” he said. 

* Can you guess ?” 

“ No,” again, with the blood de- 
serting his lips. 

“You cursed villain!” I said, 
almost choking. “ Sandy Jim’s 
bones are in it. I’ve been home 
for them. You murdered him, you 
infernal scoundrel, and you shall 
swing for it, as sure as there’s a 
God in heaven !” 

‘I had scarcely finished when 
he levelled a revolver at me. I 
wrenched it from his hand. He 
turned, caught up a short-handled 
shovel, and was swinging it down 
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upon my head, when Lion sprang 
upon him, and, boring him to the 
ground, tore away at his throat. I 
went to the door, and fired the re- 
volver into the air. A hundred 
diggers rushed to the tent, and I 
told them the story in a few words, 
and they took the dog away, all 
bloody about the mouth, and tied 
German Alf hand and foot. 

‘Of course the black - hearted 
villain was hanged for it: the evi- 


dence was too strong for him. I 
have got the match-box to this 
day,’ concluded Lilly Trot, pulling 
it out of his pocket and holding it 
in the bright glare of the blazing 
tree ; ‘and I often think of poor 
old Jim when I strike a match. It 
is strange, isn’t it, that such a little 
thing as this should have been the 
means of bringing to light one of 
the coldest-blooded murders that 
was ever committed ? 


CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 


—_—o—— 


WueEre’s the harm, tell me where, 
Of building castles in the air— 
An airy fairy nothingness 

That brings a sweet forgetfulness ? 


The child sits still with pensive eye, 
And starts to hear the sudden cry, 

‘ Again I see your vacant stare— 
Building your castles in the air !’ 


The weary boy has closed his book, 
And sits with dreamy wandering look : 
Again the cry of ‘ Whence that stare ? 
Still at your castles in the air?’ 


The man lies gazing at the sky ; 
Then sudden starts, with bitter sigh : 
‘My happiest moments still are there, 
Within those castles in the air.’ 


What man or woman, girl or boy, 
But’s tasted of the secret joy 

That’s in the fairy chambers lain 

Of their own ‘ chateaux en Espagne’ ? 


So where’s the harm, tell me where, 
Of building ‘castles in the air-— 
This airy fairy nothingness 

That brings such sweet forgetfulness ? 
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NOTWITHSTANDING all the delights 
with which the month of May of last 
year abounded in London, some- 
how or other we did not appreciate 
its charms. We were proof against 
the temptation offered us of hear- 
ing La Patti for probably the last 
time, or of seeing Mademoiselle 
Schneider all but slip out of her 
clothes in Za Belle Hélene ; we did 
not seem to care about eating ices 
at Grange’s, or salmon and white- 
bait at Greenwich or Purfleet ; and 
the very idea of preparing gay toi- 
lettes for ‘ Lord’s’ or Goodwood filled 
our minds with consternation. We 
were, in fact, horribly hard-up, some- 
what d/asés, and had arranged to let 
our house, and leave England for 
afew months. To my mind, there 
is always something delightful in 
crossing the Channel, and leaving 
London with its sooty trees, its foggy 
atmosphere, and its cold reserved 
people. Once you arrive even at 
Calais, the whole face of nature is 
changed, from the smiling maid at 
the Railway Inn to the very excel- 
lent luncheon and the talkative 
companions one invariably meets. 

But the question was, Where were 
we to go? how combine much 
pleasure with great economy? And 
as we had various imfedimenta in 
the shape of dogs and children, 
it was important that the journey 
should not be too long a one. 

It was while in the midst of 
our perplexities that, as if through 
some magnetic influence one of 
our friends had some idea of our 
difficulties in deciding on summer 
quarters, we one evening received 
a letter from a very old friend who 
had been for some time past living 
at Brussels. 
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‘What are you going to do this 
summer?’ she wrote. ‘Surely you 
are not going to waste all the lovely 
weather in London. We leave here 
next week, and intend passing a 
few months in the Ardennes. The 
place we have fixed upon is Roche- 
fort. It is so primitive as to be still 
cheap. I am told one can live there 
for five francs a day. I wish you 
would join us. There is excellent 
trout-fishing.’ 

This last sentence decided me, 
for I am very fond of fishing. 

‘What do you say, Ada ?’ I said, 
turning to my friend. ‘Do you 
feel inclined to give up London 
gaieties, and start for this little vil- 
lage ? 

‘Willingly,’ she replied with a 
laugh. ‘Only think of the econo- 
mies we shall make ” 

So it was settled, and for the 
next few days we were busy enough ; 
but everything was packed by the 
following Sunday, and the noon of 
that day saw us on board the Baron 
Osy. Some of our friends came to 
see us off, and indulged in all kinds 
of speculations as to how soon they 
should see us back again. Some 
gave us a week, while others, who 
were larger-minded, said perhaps 
we should stay a month. On board 
were a motley group of passengers ; 
and on our first coming on deck, a 
cadaverous-looking man came up 
to two of the gentlemen who were 
with us, and who were just leaving 
the boat, and with an agitated story 
of not having enough money to 
pay his fare—that the captain, un- 
der the circumstances, would not 
take him, and that it was of the 
utmost importance that he should 
join his mother at Antwerp—he 
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actually inveigled these kind, fool- 
ish, and too susceptible Samaritans 
into giving him several shillings. 
I watched him during the day ; he was 
uncommonly cheerful when once we 
had started, and putting on a most 
festive smoking-cap, stood near the 
funnel, and with a jaunty and self- 
satisfied air puffed out volumes of 
blue smoke from his short black 
pipe. At dinner he joined a party 
of curious-looking women; he talk- 
ed volubly to them ; they all drank 
champagne, ate voraciously, and 
picked their teeth with effrontery. 
I may also add, that on reaching 
Antwerp I observed the creature 
put these women into a fiacre, and 
laying one hand on his heart, with 
the other he took off his battered 
old hat with the air of an old cour- 
tier. The moment they had driven 
away, he cocked it on one side, 
and with a knowing wink joined— 
not his mother, but a group of most 
unmistakable roughs, who had evi- 
dently been waiting for him on the 
landing-place ; with them he en- 
tered a neighbouring cabaret, and 
I saw no more of him. 

We had with us on board an 
old friend of ours, who was going 
as far as Malines on his way to 
Spa—a capital companion, who 
knew Antwerp well, which was very 
useful to us, as it was our first 
visit. Judging by past experience, 
the grand point about him as a 
travelling companion was, that he 
had no particular opinions upon 
any subject whatever, and was al- 
ways ready at a moment's notice 
to go up a tower, or praise a pic- 
ture, or dine at a table-d’héte, or, in 
short, do, say, or think anything 
that might be demanded of him 
with perfect good-humour. Every- 
thing, therefore, with us went de- 
lightfully smooth. All questions, 
during our few hours’ stay in Ant- 
werp, were carried unanimously, for 
in our ‘house’ there was no oppo- 
sition. You may fancy the delight, 
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to us, of a prowl with a person who 
never shoved dogmas, canons, or 
criticisms down our throats—who 
never insisted on our approving of 
this or that, or dinned into our ears 
the reasons why we should. I really 
believe that if any one were to be- 
gin criticising the beautiful spire of 
Antwerp Cathedral while I was 
looking at it, I should feel inclined 
to knock him down; that is, if I 
were a man. 

Well, we arrived at Antwerp on 
the Monday morning, just as the 
splendid old chimes were ringing 
out six o’clock ; and after a very 
slight delay, we went on shore, 
and sending our maids and chil- 
dren on with the luggage to the 
railway station, we wandered about 
the streets, and studied the man- 
ners and customs, more especially 
the manner in which the milk is 
brought about in dog-carts, and the 
custom the dogs have of fighting. 
Two dogs, each harnessed to a cart 
full of brass milk-pots, and engaged 
in fierce combat, was really a novel 
and exciting spectacle. 

By dint of great perseverance, 
and the outlay of several francs, we 
persuaded a very grave person, 
dressed in black and silver, at the 
cathedral, to show us the Ru- 
benses, though they are not usually 
exhibited till noon. I think on the 
whole I was disappointed with the 
‘Descent:’ but then I was never 
very fond of Rubens; to me he 
always seems so intent on showing 
his knowledge of anatomy, and of 
putting his figures into any attitude 
he pleased, rather than the vrai- 
semblant conception of a scene ; in 
short, as if Peter Paul painted to 
please his own vanity and eye, 
rather than the eye of the spec- 
tator. For instance, the figure in 
the right-hand corner supporting 
the Body ; who would ever, under 
the circumstances, put himself in 
that attitude, unless he wanted to 
show his muscular development? 
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However, if I was disappointed in 
the ‘ Descent,’ I was zof in the 
tower of the cathedral ; and I near- 
ly wrung my head off with staring 
up at it. As I looked, I felt as if 
the clouds were stationary and the 
tower floating along. I was per- 
petually dragging Adaand our friend 
up back streets, and across places 
and squares to get some new view 
of it; however, Fate, in the shape 
of the 10.15 express-train, carried 
us away from this delightful old 
town, and in three-quarters of an 
hour we found ourselves at Brus- 
sels. As we were to leave again 
at 12.30, we left our belongings at 
the railway station, and meandered 
about the town, bought a few of the 
Tauchnitz editions, some galantine, 
pistolets, and a bottle of Burgundy, 
with which to amuse ourselves 
during our three hours and a half 
journey. At last we were off, with 
two strange gentlemen in the com- 
partment with ourselves. 

‘English ?’ said Ada, with an ele- 
vation of her eyebrows. 

‘ Probably,’ I nodded, and open- 
ing the Figaro, began to read ; but 
after a few moments I ceased to 
pay any attention to the paper, 
and listened with intense amuse- 
ment to the conversation being 
carried on by the two strangers. 
If you were to tear up an old 
Echo de Faris, also a German 
grammar, and an Italian dictionary, 
and shake the pieces in a hat for 
ten minutes, you might make some- 
thing like their language out of the 
fragments. For some time I kept 
quiet ; at last, catching Ada’s eye, 
we burst out laughing. For a mo- 
ment the two men stared blankly 
at us, and then the comicality of 
the position seeming to strike them, 
they also laughed aloud. 

When our merriment had at last 
subsided, they told us that they 
were English tourists, but that they 
had come to a sort of understand- 
ing never to talk English to one an- 


other except under pressure of cir- 
cumstances; and in consequence 
they conversed in a most abomina- 
ble patois, partly French, partly 
German, and now and then a scrap’ 
of Latin or Italian. 

‘It is capital practice, though,’ 
said one of them; and then the 
other told us an absurd story of 
how at Wiesbaden, a few weeks 
before, they had been discoursing 
in their usual manner at the table- 
d’hote, greatly to the wonderment 
of three cockneys who sat near 
them, and who telegraphed mutely 
to one another. After dinner, our 
two acquaintances passed near the 
table where they were drinking 
brandy-and-water—and Rhine wine 
at forty kreutzers the bottle, un- 
happy little gents! One of our 
tourists observed to the other, ‘ I 
say, trois sauteurs du comptoir, 
west ce pas? to which the other 
replied, ‘ Wahr fiir ihnen, sie haben 
es geschlagen; at which the senior 
snob at the table said to his com- 
panions, ‘ Now, do you twig that ?” 
and the next to him answered with 
a thump on the table, ‘ I don’t care 
[a strong expression] what you say, 
they are not!’ ‘We presumed,’ 
added our tourist blandly, ‘ they 
meant anything but a pair of rowdy 
Londoners on the loose.’ 

We reached Namur at about two 
o’clock, where our travelling com- 
panions left us; they were going 
on to Dinant, a place which they 
declared was well worth seeing, 
particularly as one of them sen- 
tentiously observed, ‘ On peut voir 
Dinant en dinant’ 

Leaving Namur the ascent was 
continuous, and we very soon found 
ourselves passing through a coun- 
try covered with pine-woods, the 
aromatic smell of which was most 
delicious ; the air too became much 
keener and purer. At half-past four 
we reached the little station of Je- 
melle, which stands at the foot of 
some fine bold granite rocks. An 
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omnibus of gigantic proportions, 
and drawn by three stout black 
horses decorated with bells, was 
waiting. Into this conveyance we 
got, and it was soon filled by pea- 
sants in blouses, women with bas- 
kets on their arms, and one or two 
men who had the unmistakable air 
of commis voyageurs. The road after 
leaving Jemelle, which is a village 
of no importance, lay parallel with 
a fine meadow, at one side of which 
an almost continuous succession of 
willows and aspens made me sus- 
pect the existence ofa river; and 
so there was, for many a trout 
did I afterwards land on that 
bank. We passed a stone quarry, 
and then there was a house or two, 
and the horses were allowed to 
go quietly up a slight incline, so 
that we might enter with greater 
éclat into the town ; for I suppose 
Rochefort must be called a town, 
as it boasts an hétel de ville, a bur- 
gomaster, a judge, and a notary. 

On turning the corner the coach- 
man cracked his whip, the bells 
jingled merrily, and we came into 
the one street of the town at a 
smart trot, and with some swagger 
and noise we stopped at the door 
of the Hotel Biron. Here several 
people alighted ; but we were bound 
for Ia Cloche d’Or, where our 
friends were awaiting us. The day’s 
work was evidently over, for most 
of the Rochefort people seemed to 
be sitting on wooden benches out- 
side their doors, while some few 
were standing gossiping by the 
pump. They all looked with more 
or less curiosity at us, and as the 
omnibus passed, walked into the 
middle of the road, and with their 
hands on their hips watched to see 
where we were going. 

At last we arrived at La Cloche, 
where the landlady came out to 
meet us, and at the door stood 
her rosy smiling daughters ; while 
on the steps were our friends and 
their children, whom we had not 
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seen for years. It was a delightful 
meeting, and we seemed to have 
so much to say to one another, 
that we could hardly make up our 
minds to go and make ourselves 
clean and comfortable first, and 
talk afterwards. 

We followed our hostess up to 
our clean and cheerful rooms— 
mine was over a cowhouse; but I 
have always heard that is very 
charming in a sanitary point of 
view—and our toilettes completed, 
we came down to an excellent sup- 
per of most delicious trout just 
fresh from the river, veal-cutlets, 
fowls, and cakes—and beer, the 
like of which I have never tasted 
elsewhere. It is, I believe, made 
with apples and malt, is very good 
and refreshing ; and is, in fact, a 
cup which cheers, but I should 
think under no circumstances could 
it inebriate. 

‘And now,’ I asked my friend, 
‘what have you been doing, how 
do you like the place, and what is 
there for us to see?” 

‘You must not expect /uxe,’ she 
replied with a laugh; ‘but really 
everything is comfortable. There 
are some nice people here just 
now: the Marquis de L., who is 
in a sort of tacit banishment, owing 
to his political opinions; and the 
Comte de B., of whom we see a 
good deal; he owns the principal 
fishing and shooting here; he is 
very good-hearted and frank, and 
amuses us by telling us all the can- 
cans of the village. We have done 
nothing but wander about the mea- 
dows and woods. We waited till 
you came to make excursions.’ 

‘ And,’ said Ada, ‘do you really 
live for five francs a day ?” 

‘We do; and not only do we 
live, but we wash! Baths are not 
an extra; and you can have as 
much hot water as you like. The 
peasants too,’ she added, ‘are a 
very good sort of people, though 
so rich as to be tolerably indepen- 
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dent, and require to be treated 
with a certain consideration. I, 
however, converse with them in a 
fine bold French, which rises above 
the petty considerations of genders 
and irregular verbs; I take long 
walks, and sing “ Non, non, non, 
Monseigneur,” or “ Up in a Bal- 
loon,” or any other melody suitable 
to the occasion. 

‘ Talking ofthe peasants, though,’ 
she continued, ‘I will give an in- 
stance of their brusque manners. 
The other day, as we were walking 
with M. de B., we met a woman with 
a large sack which she was wheeling 
along on a barrow. We asked M. 
de B. to inquire what was in the 
sack; to which she replied that 
probably he would like to carry it, 
adding, “‘ Ce/a ne vous regarde pas, 
c'est mon affaire;” and she trudged 
on with her nose at least an inch 
higher. But come, let us go out 
for a walk.’ 

We strolled up a hill at the back 
of the hotel, from the top of which 
we got a fine view of the surround- 
ing country. The air was delicious, 
and smelt strongly of sweetbrier, 
which grows wild all over the moun- 
tains. Coming home, we sat down 
to watch the moon rise over the 
old ruined castle where Lafayette 
was taken prisoner by the Austrians 
in 1792. On this matter, however, 
we did not discourse very much, 
for though we all knew that one 
fact, our history in other respects 
was somewhat at fault. It was a 
glorious night, dreamy and delight- 
ful ; and as we sat and chatted over 
things that had happened since 
we last met — some hundreds of 
miles away—and the children sat 
and dangled their legs over the 
edge of the hill in a state of bliss 
unspeakable, the moon seemed to 
be resting her chin on the old 
castle opposite, and looking down 
on us with a wholly satisfied ex- 
pression of face. The hills on the 
other side were in deep shadow, 
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and the lights began to twinkle in 
the houses beneath us; while the 
river, with its dear, drowsy, mono- 
tonous hum, seemed to be singing 
itself to sleep. 

And so home and to bed, which 
I found none of the longest, but 
was glad I was not five-feet-six 
like Ada. 

The next day we assembled in 
solemn conclave to determine as 
to our excursions; but really, there 
seemed so much to be seen, that 
it was difficult to know where to 
begin. We must see La Roche 
—we must go to St. Hubert; 
then there was Han-sur-Leese, 
where there was a famous stalactite 
cavern; we must go and fish at 
Bure—we must see Ciergnon, and 
visit the Duc d’Ossuna’s beautiful 
old chateau of Beauraing; then 
there was Ardennes, which had be- 
longed to the ‘Wild Boar of the 
Ardennes;’ and last, but not least, 
there were the grottos of Rochefort. 
These grottos were discovered by 
and are the property of a gentle- 
man, who very kindly places his 
pretty gardens at the disposition 
of strangers. In these grounds we 
saw a wolf (who, par parenthése, 
smelt horribly), a young wild-cat, 
three foxes (one black, and the 
others silver and golden), a wild- 
boar, a raven, two enormous horned 
owls, some swans, and deer. 

Having divested ourselves of 
crinoline we descended to the grot- 
tos, accompanied by several guides 
bearing lanterns. The steps seem- 
ed interminable, and after entering 
the mouth of the cavern the air was 
piercingly cold. The stalactites were 
really very beautiful, of every shade 
of colour, from pure white to rosy, 
brown, and yellow, and varying 
much in form; in one of the pass- 
ages they insensibly reminded me 
of miniature pagodas and Hindoo 
temples. There was one large sta- 
lactite which, on being struck, gave 
forth a rich beautiful sound like a 
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note on a distant organ. In one 
part of the grottos, far down, the 
river rushes through, black and 
cold; and here the guides flash 
their lamps on the water, and some- 
times you see large trout, which re- 
main, as it were, spell-bound by 
the light. We sat in the grande 
salle and watched a small fire- 
balloon sent up; we traversed in- 
numerable narrow passages; we 
came upon black and grimy work- 
men who were engaged in hewing 
out new passages, which were even- 
tually to lead to some fabulous 
lake and cascade, the rush of 
whose waters it was declared 
were distinctly to be heard; but 
though the men had been working 
at this one part for months, and 
though they struck the rock lustily, 
unlike Moses, they were unable to 
make the waters flow ; we slipped 
on the slimy wooden stairs; and at 
last, tired and muddy, we emerged 
into the middle of a cornfield away 
on the plateau, a long distance from 
the garden. 

We did not enter the grotto of 
Han, for we had had quite enough 
of the bowels of the earth, but con- 
tented ourselves with looking at the 
Sortie, which is very beautifully 
situated in the grounds of the Pa- 
villon ; a little bijou residence, 
which was then to be let with its 
fishing and chasse for 40/. per 
annum ! 

A few Sundays after our arrival, 
on looking out of our window in 
the morning, it seemed indeed that 
Birnam Wood to Dunsinane had 
come. Against every house down 
the long street of the town were 
fastened young birch and pine trees, 
which, from the earliest dawn, the 
peasants had been on the heights 
to cut down. On asking the rea- 
son of this, we were told that on 
this morning the Virgin was to be 
carried through the town up to the 
little chapel of Lorette, and then 
back again to the church. The 
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band, composed of the jeunesse of 
Rochefort (the Liberals, for party 
feeling runs very high in this little 
town), would play, and it was, in 
fact, to be a regular gala day. 
Crucifixes, with bunches of flowers 
on either side, were placed in the 
windows of the different houses, 
and the long paved street was 
strewn with marguerites, dark-red 
clover, and every variety of field 
flower. 
‘Noon strikes—here sweeps the procession ! 
Our Lady borne smiling and smart, 
With a pink-gauze gown all spangles, and 
seven swords stuck in her heart.’ 
She was borne on the shoulders 
of some six or seven of the virgins 
of Rochefort, preceded by the 
priests, who chanted, and the 
‘nice little boys in nice little stoles,.’ | 
who swung the censers; and fol- 
lowed by the band, and by almost 
all the people of the town. They 
wound up the steep and rocky hill 
to Lorette; and in another hour the 
trees were taken away from the 
houses, the faded flowers swept up 
from the streets, and everything 
resumed its usual aspect. 

The weather, which was unusu- 
ally hot, was, in consequence, not 
very favourable for sight-seeing, and 
we found that for the most part our 
days were spent in sitting under the 
trees, and eating bigarreau cherries. 
After supper we would stroll up 
to the hill of Lorette, and sit on 
the extreme point of the hill, among 
the young pine-trees, enjoying the 
deliciously cool evening air, watch- 
ing the red sunset, and then the 
gradual darkening of the sky into 
a sort of deep blue, in which pre- 
sently shone myriads of stars. We 
discoursed on astronomy, played at 
proverbs, built castles in the air, 
or sat silent, and listened to the 
chirp of the insects drunk with 
the evening’s dew, until the bells 
of the omnibus-horses roused us, 
and told us that the last train had 
come in from Brussels, and that 








it was ten o'clock, and time to go 
home and to bed. 

Several times we went to fish at 
Bure, a village about three leagues 
from Rochefort, the river there 
being the property of one of our 
friends. It runs at the base of 
high and beautifully wooded hills, 
and is full of the most delicious 
trout I ever ate. The meadows on 
the side on which we fished were, 
in the early summer, filled with 
every variety of lovely wild-flower, 
and in some places were quite 
blue with forget-me-nots. In one 
of our excursions to these meadows 
one of our party, a bit of a botanist, 
found almost every variety of the 
orchis. But the beauty and charm 
of Bure to me was the Castle of 
Mirwart ; a magnificent old place, 
with great battlements and a don- 
jon, standing well out on a gentle 
eminence, and looking as if it had 
weathered the storms of centuries. 
It belonged to the De la Marcks, 
but has now fallen into the hands 
of people who seem to care little 
for it, as they rarely visit it. 

And so the summer passed, and 
somehow or other we lingered on, 
and the autumn was upon us before 
we were aware of how long we had 
been away. The air grew sharp 
and bracing, the roads were covered 
with the fallen and dying leaves, 
and we began to take long walks. 
The woods were glorious in their 
tints, the leaves of every shade of 
brown, red, and golden green ; 
never have I seen the autumn so 
beautiful as in the Ardennes. The 
chasse was open, poachers brought 
delicious game, and our friends 
spent long days shooting in the 
woods; we sometimes accompanied 
them, and great was the excitement 
when we came home with a fine 
fat chevreuil suspended on a stick, 
like the picture of the spies carry- 
ing the bunch of grapes, which we 
have all seen in the old family 

Bible. 
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We went to Beauraing one bright 
cold October day; it was a long 
drive of twenty-two miles, but some 
distance before we reached the vil- 
lage we could see the chateau; a 
beautiful old building, perched upon 
a crag, with conical-shaped towers, 
and much overgrown with ivy. This 
lovely old place was put into the 
corbeille of the Duchesse d’Ossuna 
by her husband when they were 
married. They are very seldom 
there, but during their absence it 
is kept up as if they were present ; 
horses in the stables, carriages in 
the coach-houses, the windows 
open, and the chambre de toilette 
de Madame la Duchesse always 
prepared, even to the pincushion 
full of pins. You wander through 
beautiful gardens and into the 
house, through the silent rooms 
and passages; you fancy yourself 
in the Castle of the Thousand 
Sleepers ; and when, at last, you 
peep into one of the little turret 
chambers, you expect to see a 
spindle in one corner, and stretched 
on the bed in magic slumber La 
Belle au Bois. 

With a funny sort of feeling, as 
if we had stepped out of a page of 
romance, we made our way to the 
little inn, where, in eating an excel- 
lent dinner and enjoying for the 
first time a dish of grives, we came 
back to the realities of life. 

Another day we went to St. Hu- 
bert, and were much amused by 
the old women in the fine cathe- 
dral, who prayed for us at ten cen- 
times a prayer. A very courteous 
priest showed us the relics of the 
saint, and blessed for us various am- 
ulets to protect us against the bite 
of mad dogs; he also gave us a 
paper of written directions as to 
the course necessary to pursue when 
bitten. The principal thing was to 
come to St. Hubert and have a 
bit of thread out of the garment of 
St. Hubert placed upon the wound- 
ed part. The directions were curi- 
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ous enough. You were not to wash 
for forty days; in drinking, you 
were not to stoop over the water, 
that being the attitude of a dog ; 
you were to sleep by yourself for 
forty days; and so on. Coming 
home through the forest, we picked 
gigantic blackberries, we gathered 
bouquets of autumn leaves and 
heather, and arrived at our hotel 
nearly frozen, to find our little sit- 
ting-room as snug as a good stove 
could make it. 

But it would take too much space 
to tell of all our excursions—of our 
merry picnics ; of our going to see 
the spearing of fish by torchlight; 
of the days spent in shooting in 
the woods, when we tried very hard 
to see a wild-boar, but could only 
see his footmarks near the river, 
and once—yes, actually once—we 
heard one grunt, though the under- 
wood was so thick as to prevent 
our seeing him; of our visit to 
the Hermitage of Restaing, our 
walks over the mountains, and the 
thousand-and-one nothings which 
make a life in vi/leggiatura so de- 
lightful. But the day came when 
business required our presence in 
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smoky sooty London, and we were 
obliged to leave this happy valley. 
So we packed up, feeling, I must 
confess, a little sad, for I felt that 
my holidays were over, and that I 
was going back to school. We 
crossed by Ostend—an awful pass- 
age: sou’wester wrecks in the Chan- 
nel, and the pier at Dover nearly 
carried away ; it was very pleasant 
certainly—and then to be back in 
grimy London once more ! 

Seeing, they say, is believing, 
though in these days of progress, I 
allow, it is often very difficult to 
believe one’s own eyes ; however, 
to pass a pleasant summer, to live 
a free Bohemian sort of life, entirely 
sans géne, to have good beds, good 
food and baths, and civil obliging 
hosts, and all this for five francs a 
day, we would heartily advise our 
readers to try the Hétel de la 
Cloche d’Or at Rochefort. Like us, 
I am sure they would return home 
satisfied that Touchstone was a 
grumbling ill - conditioned fellow 
when he said, ‘Ay, now am I in 
Arden ; the more fool I; when I 
was at home, I was in a better place ; 
but travellers must be content.’ 
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AND so these two entered hand- 
in-hand upon the beautiful idyllic 
period of early love, just as the 
spring was ripening into summer 
warmth, and there was a scent of 
hawthorn in the air. What a sweet 
and tender time it was! and the 
two children wandered carelessly 
among the flowers, and had little 
thought of the future. Life was 
so young and new to them both; 
for she had won him over to her 
world, that he had often seen from 
a distance, and admired, and hun- 
Why, he was in it 
now! He used to think that her 
eyes looked out on a universe that 
was far more lovely than any he 
could see ; and lo! it had been re- 
vealed to him also; and they two 
entered it, and found it very fair. 
Yet, strangely enough, at this 
time, when they were really but as 
children, enjoying themselves in a 
world that is anew created for 
every human soul, and which 
never loses one atom of its won- 
der and delight, they were uncon- 
sciously showing to other people a 
maturity and self-reliance they had 
never exhibited before. There fell 
a certain calm and self-control over 
Mr. Philip’s waywardness, while 
the more than frank fashion he 
had of deciding for himself and 
looking things in the face grew 
more and more marked. She, too, 
seemed to have been endowed 
with an access of keen- sighted 
womanly sympathy, that gradually 
VOL. VII. 
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overcame her girlish timidity, and 
brought her into more immediate 
relations with those around her. 
Philip had been accustomed to 
pet her in a grave and paternal 
way ; now he sought to make her 
his most intimate friend, and to 
receive from her as well as give. 
He was not madly in love with 
her, as you know, when he re- 
solved that he would secure this 
tender life-companion—or, at least, 
he fancied he was not deeply in 
love, judging by his bitter experi- 
ences elsewhere. Insensibly, how- 
ever, her great affection and sweet- 
ness drew his heart towards her, so 
that he could scarce believe that 
this exceeding joy and good-for- 
tune had befallen him—so that he 
grew more and more to seek her 
society and fellowship as giving a 
completeness to his own life, which 
was a new sensation to him, and as 
shedding around him all manner of 
tender and gracious influences. 
You must not suppose, however, 
that this happy time was merely 
a blank monotony of contentment 
and peace. Far from it. After 
all, they were lovers; and Lilian 
was too much of a woman to think 
of throwing away her favours with 
a careless hand. There was nothing, 
indeed, tricky or theatrical in her 
manner—it would have been im- 
possible for her to have played 
pert comedy-business, and to have 
preserved the clear shining truth 
that lay in the dark-blue eyes. 
You could not identify these calm 
and honest eyes with any self-con- 
scious mimicry ; and the face was 
m 
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far too sensitive to be able to pro- 
voke for the purpose of trying the 
effect of provocation. But she was 
at times very provoking, for all 
that. She would be coy and dis- 
tant. When she was coaxed, she 
would become more obdurate than 
ever. Then Philip, growing peevish 
for mere amusement, would say 
vexing things to her; and finally 
there would be a grand rupture, 
and reconciliation, and she would 
condescend to forgive him with 
the sweet serenity of ayoung queen. 

Philip rejoiced to see her in 
these moods. He wished she would 
be more wicked — not with the 
cynical indifference of Mary Thor- 
manby, but with the sharp matter- 
of-fact pleasantry of Violet Kings- 
cote. For what he most feared 
with this young girl, whose various 
fancies were matter of such deep 
study and interest to him, was the 
suddenly tender attitude she would 
sometimes assume to him. In the 
middle of some scene, with both 
of them playing at cross-purposes 
for mere fun’s sake, she would 
suddenly break down, and say, 

‘O Philip, I must not vex you! 
I must make all the time you can 
spend with me now very pleasant 
to you, that you may afterwards 
look back and think kindly of 
me, and think I was very good to 
you.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ he asked, 
the first time she said something 
like this, when he saw her eyes 
grow sad and thoughtful. 

‘ Because I think, Philip, we 
shall never be married; and I 
wish—O, my darling !—I wish to 
be kind to you during the little 
time we are together !’ 

Sometimes she would burst into 
tears; sometimes she would only 
show her wretchedness in the de- 
spair of her face, and sit silent 
and thoughtful by herself at the 
window. 

How to combat these gloomy 
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forebodings? It was a difficult 
task. Yet he strove with it suc- 
cessfully at times; and it was his 
constant care to assume with her, 
in talking however remotely of 
their future, an easy audacious 
courage, which was only partly 
feigned. Indeed, his own tem- 
perament was naturally buoyant, 
and there was much in his deter- 
mined bearing to teach a girl hope 
and confidence. He was glad, too, 
to see her engage in these little 
sham quarrels ; for it gave him the 
opportunity, in ‘making up,’ to be 
very humble and penitent. In this 
insidious way he tried to teach her 
how great a value he put upon her, 
and how great was the favour she 
bestowed on him. Joy filled his 
heart when he saw how this sim- 
ple device succeeded—how the girl 
was pleased to think that she was 
of worth in the eyes of her lover, 
and that she had the power to 
make him grateful. 

‘There are some women,’ he 
used to say to himself, ‘whom you 
dared not tell of their good gifts, 
or they would become unbearable. 
They would take your good opin- 
ion as a warranty for their expect- 
ing so much more degrading hom- 
age from you, and would air their 
merits as a peacock does his tail, 
fancying all the sparrows around 
are turning green with envy. But 
this tender creature is glad to know 
that you think weil of her, merely 
because it gives her the power to 
make her gifts more gracious.’ 

It was no morbid weakness of 
constitution that made Lilian Sea- 
ford regard thus doubtfully the pos- 
sibility of their ever being married. 
The sweet colour of her face, the 
light in her eyes, and the natural 
cheerfulness of spirits she showed 
whenever this subject was forgot- 
ten, were sufficient evidence that 
the lithesome young Devonshire 
girl had none of the sickly hu- 
mours begotten of artificial life—the 
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physical and mental products of 
heated rooms, late and unwhole- 
some suppers, unnatural hours, and 
what not. Mr. Philip had only to 
wean her attention away from this 
one topic, and she was as bright and 
cheerful as a spring morning. She 
went about the house singing ; she 
ran up and down the stairs like a 
whirlwind, occasionally producing 
catastrophes and alarming Mrs. 
Lawson ; she would sometimes 
laugh till the tears came into her 
eyes over the small impudences 
of a tiny terrier which Philip had 
given her—a diminutive sharp- 
nosed brute, that had a habit of 
standing with its hind-legs on a 
chair, placing its fore-paws very 
boldly and directly on the edge 
of the breakfast-table, and barking 
abruptly when not attended to. 
‘Pop,’ as they called him, was their 
common property ; and Mr. Philip 
was vastly pleased to lie back in 
an easy-chair, with his hands pro- 
foundly buried in his pockets, and 
watch her amuse herself by teasing 
and fondling her small, quick, ab- 
rupt playmate. 

There was another method, too, 
which he discovered of breaking 
in upon these despondent moods 
—by making her, ever so slightly, 
jealous. A woman rarely pays a 
man to whom she is not married 
the compliment of being jealous: 
if she feels aggrieved or angry be- 
cause of his attentions to another 
woman, her vanity prompts her to 
conceal her mortification. But in 
the case of this young girl there 
was neither mortification, nor spite, 
nor any other angry feeling in her 
heart when he spoke of Mary Thor- 
manby ; but there was an anxious 
trouble in her eyes, and just a 
touch. of wounded pride and re- 
serve in her tone. You could read 
the whole story so clearly in those 
eyes! There was no malice there, 
nor resentment—only the expres- 
sion of a vague hurt or pain. 
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‘You must not make any more 
of these melancholy forecasts,’ he 
said to her one day, as they were 
walking along the bank of the 
Thames up beyond Kew-bridge. 

They often ran down thither for 
a short forenoon ramble, the North- 
london line being convenient. 
Sometimes Jimsaccompanied them, 
and made savage attacks on the 
tameness of English scenery; but 
generally they went alone, and had 
long, and solitary, and happy con- 
versations about the life - journey 
which they proposed to take to- 
gether. In after-days, Philip dared 
not go near that bit of the river; 
but every feature of its scenery 
was impressed on his mind, and 
he could bring it all before him 
with scarcely any effort. And 
somehow it always wore the same 
aspect—was always seen under the 
same conditions of atmosphere. A 
somewhat cold spring day, with 
breezy clouds overhead, and a 
great glare of light coming down 
the steel-gray surface of the 
Thames ; here and there the 
wind catching the stream, and 
darkening it with ripples; then 
the quiet towing-path, with per- 
haps a solitary figure in the dis- 
tance; on either side of the river 
broad meadows or spacious parks 
round white houses that had rooks 
about them; and everywhere the 
tall twisted elms bursting into cold 
green, and the cold spring flowers 
about the damp hedges and banks. 
But then, towards evening, the gray 
day and the windy steel-gray river 
would undergo a striking change ; 
and away out in the west there 
would break forth a sudden gleam 
of gold, with the dark lines of trees 
underneath growing warm and 
blue. No trace of the crimson glo- 
ries of an autumn evening, nor yet 
of the frosty-red of a wintry sun- 
set; but only, beyond the gray, 
windy, English sky, the great burn- 
ing of yellow light, as if it were 
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the reflection of some golden sum- 
mer shining upon another world 
far down in the western seas. 

On this forenoon the air was un- 
usually warm, and the early summer 
foliage basked in the heat. There 
was more sunlight, too, than in the 
landscape which he afterwards came 
to regard as typical of all these wan- 
derings ; and the river was blue, be- 
cause of the blue overhead ; while 
here and there a white swan float- 
ed on the still surface, under the 
silent glare of the sky. As they 
walked on—he had got her into 
the habit, when thus removed from 
the haunts of men, of taking his 
arm, as if she were already his 
small wife, depending upon him, 
and ready to look up at any mo- 
ment for comfort, and courage, and 
assistance — she had been telling 
him that it was necessary she 
should go down to Devonshire for 
a few days, to arrange some small 
matters there. Jims was to accom- 
pany her. 

*Mayn’t I go, too? said Philip. 

‘Why should you go?’ she said 
shyly, wishing to hear from him 
again the oft-repeated assurance 
that his greatest pleasure was only 
to be near her. 

‘You broke off my proposed 
visit to ‘Torquay, you know you 
did,’ said he, ‘and you owe me 
some reparation.’ 

‘I hope you did not remain in 
London on my account?’ she said 
with feigned alarm. 

‘On whose account, then, was it 
likely I should stay ?” 

‘ Everybody said at that time 
that Miss—’ 

But she could not even in jest 
pronounce the name. This thought- 
less approach to it, indeed, seemed 
to have robbed her face of its sun- 
light of innocent happiness, and 
she became a trifle grave. Seeing 
which, Mr. Philip must needs ward 
off the enemy by returning to the 
subjectof the Devonshire excursion. 
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‘You have not yet given me 
permission to go with you?’ he 
said. 

‘Ineed not,’ she answered meek- 
ly. ‘You always take it.’ 

‘And why? You knowyou are so 
ungracious and unkind that, as 
you never give me a proper and 
courteous invitation, I must invite 
myself.’ 

‘No, no, Philip ; not this time !” 
she said hastily. ‘I do ask you, 
now, to come to Devonshire with 
us. I ask you to come, Philip—if 
it will please you. You must not 
say I was ever unkind to you—’ 

‘Now, now! he remonstrated— 
for he saw immediately what the 
sudden tenderness and anxiety of 
her face meant—‘ we are not to 
have any more melancholy pro- 
phecies. I cannot allow it, De- 
vonshire or no Devonshire. I ac- 
cept your invitation ; and we shall 
make the merriest party. I know 
all the neighbourhood of Tor Bay 
about as well as you do; and we 
may be able to spy out a house 
which might suit two young peo- 
ple, who are as yet uncertain where 
circumstances may lead them to 
live.’ 

‘And we will look at it, and think 
about it a little, in a kind of dream, 
you know?’ she said, looking up to 
his face with glad eyes. ‘There 
can be no harm in that.’ 

‘There can be no harm in any- 
thing done by so wise a small per- 
son as you are,’ he said lightly. 
‘And when must we go?’ 

‘Whenever you like, Philip.’ 

‘Whenever / like? What have 
I to do with it? It is your project 
—you invite me. I expect you to 
entertain me all the way, by point- 
ing out the prettiest scenery, and 
by telling me all the old historical 
legends.’ 

‘But it is whenever yow like, 
Philip. Ah, you must not be an- 
gry with me if I tell you that I had 
already thought of it, and that I 
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wished you to come, because—be- 
cause I want to have this little trip 
made very pleasant to us all. It 
will be so new to us, and removed 
from everything that may happen 
afterwards. We shall always be 
able to look back on it as a thing 
quite by itself; and we shall think 
kindly of each other in remember- 
ing it. No; you must let me speak 
this time. I think you and I have 
only been dreaming, Philip. It 
was very pleasant, but sometimes 
a little sad; for when I look for- 
ward, Philip, I seem to see you 
married to some one quite different 
from me. And I am not angry 
with her; only you will tell her, 
when she is your wife, that I loved 
you very well, and that my love for 
you was not selfish, because I asked 
you to go away from me when I 
thought it was better for you to 
go.’ 

He was far more impressed by 
these brief and touching sentences 
of hers than he cared to show ; and 
many and many a time he thought 
of them thereafter, when he was 
sick and sore at heart. But he 
wanted now to show her that her 
vague anticipations had no effect 
whatever upon him ; and so he put 
his hand gently over her mouth, 
and said, 

‘Do you understand what wick- 
edness you are talking? Do you 
really believe that I should be do- 
ing a good thing to my own life in 
not marrying you? The fact is, 
you timid little mouse, you are 
afraid of my father. Why, when I 
look forward, as you are in the 
habit of doing, I see my father 
making a pet of you, and showing 
you off to all his City friends as 
the wonder of the world. And 
suppose—as you and I have al- 
ready considered—that my father, 
with the admirable suavity of man- 
ner which is peculiar to him, should 
hint that I might as well earn my 
own living, is there any great hard- 


ship in that? Have we not youth 
and health on our side? And as 
for courage, I have enough for 
both of us, surely, or I ought to 
have, for you have not the confi- 
dence of a full-grown robin.’ 

‘You do not know me, then,’ 
she said simply. ‘I should have 
plenty ofcourage and patience, if the 
worst were actually to befall us. I 
should have more courage than you 
then, I think. But now it is only 
because I see more clearly than you 
what you ought to do.’ 

‘You mean me, then, to go and 
marry Mary Thormanby. Was that 
the happy prospect you were con- 
structing for me?’ he asked, mak- 
ing a bold flank attack. 

‘I did not mean fer,’ said Li- 
lian, with just a touch of asperity. 

‘It is not many months ago,’ 
continued Philip, who saw how this 
movement of his had told, ‘that I 
should have thanked you for even 
imagining thatsuch happiness might 
be in store for me.’ 

‘Perhaps you were wrong in 
changing your opinion,’ she said 
with a little toss of her head. 

‘Ah, who knows?’ said Philip 
with provoking gravity. ‘Don't 
you think that men are very much 
the sport of circumstances in their 
choosing of a wife ?” 

‘ They are the sport of their own 
blindness,’ said Lilian, ‘in not be- 
ing able to judge of a woman’s real 
character.’ 

‘By Jove, how fond I was of 
that woman ’ said he, looking ab- 
sently across the blue river to the 
green meadows beyond. 

For a second or two she was si- 
lent, and too proud to speak ; but 
at length she said in a low voice, 

‘You ought not to say that to 
me, Philip.’ 

‘But why? he asked. ‘You 
keep continually advising me to 
go away from you; and how can 
I help thinking of the woman you 
say I ought to marry ?” 
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*Not her, Philip. Why, a wo- 
man like that! You could not live 
with her, Philip ? 

‘ You never came underneath the 
spell of her face, Lilian.’ 

‘I should see no spellin it. I 
could not look with pleasure at a 
face that was deceiving you ; that 
could smile at any stranger just as 
it smiled to you ; that could wound 
you with a sweet air, and conceal 
its malice under a show of inno- 
cence. That sort of face may be 
very engaging to men ; but women 
see what it is, and don’t like it.’ 

The pretty vehemence of her 
speech was charming. 

‘I wonder you can even mention 
her with so much tolerance,’ she 
continued. ‘If I were a man, and 
had been subjected to her caprices 
and made her sport, I should hate 
her. And indeed, Philip, I think 
that if you had loved her very 
much at any time you would hate 
her now.’ 

‘Why, you delicious little fury, 
I didn’t fancy you could hate any- 
body! Suppose Mary Thormanby 
were to come before us just now, 
what would you do?’ 

‘I would tell you and her to go 
on walking together ; and I should 
walk back to the station by my- 
self, said Lilian proudly. 

‘You would do nothing of the 
kind. You would go up to her, 
and you would say: “Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself to have treated 
my Philip so? And aren’t you sorry 
you went just a little too far? And 
now go away, and don’t come near 
us two any more during your mi- 
serable life.” ‘That’s what you would 
say, Lilian; and you would stand 
before her, brave and valiant, ready 
to defend me from her wrath.’ 

‘And what would she say to me?’ 
said Lilian, forgetting her jealousy 
in her triumph. ‘She would say: 
“Why, you are too contemptible a 
little thing to do anybody any harm ; 
and I sha’n’t meddle with you. It 
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wasn’t you who took him away from 
me, but his own bad temper.”’ 

‘What is that you say about my 
bad temper ?” 

‘I don’t say it, my dear,’ replied 
Lilian meekly ; ‘she does.’ 

Long conversations like these 
were frequent during this happy 
time ; and they generally ended in 
securing at least a quiet acquies- 
cence from Lilian. If she did not 
wholly give up her dim impression 
that she should never marry her 
lover, she was, at all events, rea- 
soned into silence. This attitude 
left him greater opportunity for 
turning his attention to the more 
serious aspect of affairs ; and the fu- 
ture now began to press nearlyupon 
them. They could not long remain 
in this merely tentative state, satis- 
fied to ramble about in the young 
summer days and enjoy themselves. 
Their very rambling precipitated 
matters ; for people began to know 
that Mr. Philip spent all his time 
with a certain brown-haired young 
lady, who had a pretty figure and 
was neatly dressed. He had been 
met, too, when out upon those 
suburban excursions, by several of 
his acquaintances, Lord Cecil Sid- 
mouth among others. Lord Cecil’s 
parents had a house at Richmond ; 
and it was no matter of surprise that 
he should run against Mr. Philip, 
when the latter was in the neigh- 
bourhood. A brief nod was the 
only recognition between the two 
friends as they passed ; but a couple 
of days later, when Mr. Philip was 
lunching at his club, Lord Cecil 
came and took a chair at the table. 

‘ My dear boy,’ said he, ‘let me 
congratulate you. What an un- 
commonly pretty little girl that is 
you have picked up ? 

*O, do you think so?” says Mr. 
Philip, furious as a mad bear. 

‘One of the handsomest women 
I ever saw in my life, by Jove! 
says the red-headed young gentle- 
man, forgetting that he is President 
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of the Analytical, and looking quite 
fierce in his enthusiasm. ‘Where 
on earth did you lay hold of her?’ 

Something in the expression of 
Mr. Philip’s face startles him. 

‘What do you mean ?’ says Lord 
Cecil, glancing through his eye-glass 
at the table. ‘ You have broken the 
head off that wine-glass ! 

*Confound you! says Mr. Phi- 
lip, with his dark face getting a 
trifle darker; ‘I should like to 
break off your head! Do you 
know you're talking about the girl 
whom I am engaged to marry ?” 

‘You don’t mean to say so!’ 
exclaims Lord Cecil, the eye-glass 
dropping from his uplifted eye- 
brows. ‘I owe you a thousand 
apologies. Upon my life, I’m very 
sorry! How was one to know, 
you know? 

Indeed, the misapprehension 
was one which Mr. Philip was likely 
to encounter in many quarters. The 
men and women whom he was in 
the habit of meeting knew each 
other so well, that his appearance 
in the company of this spick-and- 
span new acquaintance was re- 
marked. They knew she was not 
one of Mrs. Drem’s friends; they 
had never met her at the house. ‘The 
men envied him his good fortune, 
and the women thought he might 
have exercised a little more discre- 
tion, and not gone about so openly. 

You may fancy how so proud 
and passionate a spirit as his chafed 
under these scarcely-expressed in- 
nuendos. Several times he was on 
the point of precipitating a catas- 
trophe, and challenging his father 
either to accept Lilian as his future 
daughter-in-law, and so bring her 
about the house, or to cut the con- 
nection which bound father and 
son, and let the latter go his own 
way, and earn his own living. Yet 
the time was not come for this re- 
solution; for Mr. Philip, having 
acquired a good deal of prudence 
of late, wished to make sure of 


some means of independent liveli- 
hood before idly running the risk. 

Meanwhile he still enjoyed the 
profuse means which his father had 
placed at his disposal ; and he em- 
ployed them to surround Lilian 
with every little gratification and 
luxury she could wish. He had to 
exert no small ingenuity, also, in 
getting her to accept these things. 
Many a kindly little deception he 
practised, with the aid of Jims and 
his wife, in order to accomplish his 
wishes in this way; and Mrs. Law- 
son especially took the greatest 
delight in devising reasons and ex- 
cuses for Lilian getting this or that 
new article of dress, which was sup- 
posed to be bought with her own 
money. The girl would have started 
back with dismay from the notion 
that, besides all the various pre- 
sents he forced her to accept, 
her lover was paying for three- 
fourths of everything which Mrs. 
Lawson bought for her; yet such 
was actually the fact. Lilian’s 
notions of the cost of feminine 
finery were somewhat nebulous ; 
and she was far from being aware 
how much money and how many 
white lies Mrs. Lawson expended, 
in sending her out dressed neatly 
in the costume which was fashion- 
able at the time. For Mrs, Law- 
son, not having many opportuni- 
ties herself of observing the modes 
of the season, could only say that 
all the articles of the girl’s dress 
must be black, and leave the rest 
in the milliner’s hands. 

Then Mr. Philip was suddenly 
smitten with the idea of presenting 
Mrs. Lawson with a piano. The 
old jangling thing which Mrs. Sea- 
ford, shortly after her arrival at 
Hampstead, had bought for Lilian’s 
use, was rather a painful instru- 
ment; and the young girl used to 
say she wished she could practise 
with cotton in her ears. Philip 
ordered a pretty little piano from 
one of the best makers, and pre- 
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sented it to Mrs. Lawson as a use- 
ful piece of furniture. How was 
she to get it into the house, if Miss 
Seaford’s piano remained in the 
small parlour? It was then sug- 
gested that it would be absurd to 
have two pianos in the house, and 
that if Lilian would consent to let 
them get rid of hers, she might play 
on that which had been given to 
Mrs. Lawson. It was a pretty 
trick, and quite successful. 

Is there any occupation in life 
to be compared to that of spending 
day after day in planning little sur- 
prises and kindnesses for the wo- 
man you love? Is there any hap- 
pier time than that in which two 
young lovers, laying their foolish 
heads together, begin to build their 
nest, as it were, in anticipation, 
and surround themselves with small 
articles which may be useful or 
pleasant in the happy days that are 
coming? There is no more charm- 
ing occupation, nor is there any 
such pleasant time,—when the 
touch of white finger-tips is a mys- 
tery and a delight, and the heart is 
full of the promise and the sweet- 
ness of the wunderschinen Monat 
Mai. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RUPTURE. 

‘I must go down to Thurston 
to-day,’ said Mrs. Drem to her hus- 
band at breakfast. 

‘What do you want to do gad- 
ding about there?’ growled he 
from over his newspaper. 

‘I must go down to look after 
the place and the servants,’ replied 
Mrs. Drem in a tone of mild re- 
monstrance. 

‘What do you pay Mrs. Roberts 
for, if she can’t look after the house? 
Well, and if you go, what then? I 
suppose you will be late for din- 
ner, as usual.’ 

‘I wanted the brougham, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Drem timidly. 
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‘And you want me to go ina 
cab, I presume ?—and catch some 
infectious disease ?—and leave you 
a widow, with all my money? I 
daresay you'd like it—yes, I have 
no doubt you would like it. But I 
am not such a foo!, madam,’ 

‘I never meant anything of the 
kind,’ said Mrs. Drem piteously. 

‘It is all your own fault. You 
will keep the barouche down at 
Thurston—you w7// go about plan- 
ning visits and excursions, and 
never say a word about them, so 
that one might be prepared—and 
then you want my brougham to 
take you to the station—Victoria- 
station, I daresay ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Drem, who 
was being prettily served-out for 
her well-meant renunciation and 
economy in refusing to have a car- 
riage kept for her own use. 

‘Then if you want to go to 
Thurston, you may come to Min- 
cing-lane with me, and go on to 
London -bridge by yourself,’ re- 
marked Mr. Drem decisively. 

That was the upshot of it; and 
Mrs. Drem, mute and miserable, 
drove down to the City with her 
husband. He was not in an ami- 
able mood. He had eaten too 
much breakfast, and was suffering 
from heartburn, The dock-ware- 
houses were stuffed with unsale- 
able tea; and yet he had seen in 
the morning-papers the announce- 
ment of the arrival of two ships 
laden with consignments from his 
China agents. Then he had a law- 
suit hanging over his head on ac- 
count of 500 bales of cotton, which 
the Liverpool lawyers declared 
were not half the value of the sam- 
ples. Altogether Mr. Drem was 
not in a humour to be approached 
lightly, and Mrs. Drem was heartily 
glad when she had deposited her 
companion in Mincing-lane, and 
found herself driving over London- 
bridge alone. 

When Mr. Drem had glanced 
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over the business-letters which his 
head-clerk had left open upon his 
desk, he whistled downstairs for 
his nephew. Mr. Arthur came up 
into the room as clean-shaven, as 
neat, and pale, and suave as usual ; 
and stood, as if expecting com- 
mands. 

‘Well, go on! said Mr. Drem ; 
‘why do you stand there, as if you 
expected to catch flies with your 
mouth ?” 

‘You mean about Mr. Philip?’ 
said Arthur gently. ‘Iam sorry 
to say, sir, that I have no very 
good news to communicate. Iam 
afraid your suspicions have been 
too correct. I doubt, indeed— 

And here Mr. Arthur hesitated. 

‘You doubt, you fear, you are 
sorry ! exclaimed his uncle, getting 
into a passion. ‘What the devil 
do I care whether you are sorry or 
not? ‘Tell me what you know.’ 

‘You put me in a painful posi- 
tion, sir,’ pleaded Arthur. ‘I do 
not like to become a spy on my 
cousin ; and yet I think a young 
man of his opportunities and ad- 
vantages ought to be ashamed of 
the manner in which he is return- 
ing your kindness, sir. The fact 
is, continued Arthur hurriedly, see- 
ing something unpleasant in Mr. 
Drem’s eye, ‘he goes about with 
her everywhere. He has been with 
her to Kew several times.’ 

‘Alone?’ inquired Mr. Drem 
quickly. 

‘Yes; then he has given her lots 
of presents—a piano amongst the 
rest.’ 

‘Does she accept those presents 
from him ?’ asked Mr. Drem, again 
with an eager look. 

‘I suppose so,’ said Arthur. 

‘Arthur, you have done me a 
great service. I shall not forget 
it,, observed Mr. Drem, suddenly 
changing his manner, and repress- 
ing his satisfaction. ‘I see I must 
have wronged my son in supposing 
he was so mad as to think of mar- 
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rying this girl, I am sorry she 
should be receiving presents from 
him ; but then young men will be 
young men. I am glad there is 
nothing more serious in it.’ 

‘I am afraid there is,’ observed 
Mr. Arthur calmly, hastening to 
rob Mr. Drem of his pleasant sur- 
mises. ‘I believe the young lady 
has received an engaged ring from 
him.’ 

Mr. Drem was too dismayed to 
break out into a passion. 

‘Who told you that, Arthur? 
said he. ‘ How do you know that? 
It must be all a mistake.’ 

‘ From what I have been able to 
learn from Alexander, sir, it is no 
mistake. I could not ask him 
point-blank ; but I got him to con- 
fess to many things which are very 
significant ; and—’ 

‘And you mean to say that my 
son actually intends to marry this 
girl—that he is going to bring this 
nameless baggage into my house 
as his wife? No, by God, he never 
will—he never will!’ 

Mr. Drem rose—as if the very 
thought of it would choke him— 
and began walking up and down 
the room. 

‘If I had another son I shouldn't 
care,’ he said almost pathetically. 
‘Arthur, what can we do to pre- 
vent him? He must not marry 
her. I will give you a thousand 
pounds if you go and marry her.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Arthur with a 
forced smile, ‘I don’t think it 
would be very easy for me to go 
and marry her off-hand like that. 
And besides, she would then come 
into the family all the same— 

‘The family—the family?’ said 
Richard Drem furiously. ‘Who 
the devil are you, sir, to talk of the 
family? What concern have you 
with it? You may marry a trull or 
a Hottentot if you like ; but as for 
my son—to go and bring this name- 
less hussy into my house— Go 
downstairs, sir; if you can suggest 
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nothing to save us from this shame 
and disgrace, at least you can get 
out of the way and hold your 
tongue.’ 

This abrupt dismissal—a some- 
what cruel reward for his secret 
service—did not put Arthur out 
as it might have done. He was 
accustomed to his uncle’s gusty 
temper, and knew how to calcu- 
late the cool value of his heated 
words. He saw, therefore, plainly 
enough that never since the great 
merchant had accomplished the 
measure of his commercial fame, 
had he so set his heart on any one 
object as upon the marrying of his 
son into a good family; and he 
perceived that Richard Drem would 
make little scruple about what he 
would give in order to prevent Phi- 
lip’s marrying Lilian Seaford. In 
his own experience Mr. Arthur had 
known similar cases; for there is no- 
thing more common than this di- 
lemma of a son wanting to marry in 
one direction and his father wanting 
him to marry in another. But the 
peculiarity of this present case arose 
from Richard Drem’s passionate na- 
ture, which would lead him to adopt 
any means in order to accomplish 
his will. Hence the possibility of a 
complication which might, Arthur 
reflected, become of special value 
to himself; and there was no more 
likely person than this watchful, 
calm, mild young man to take ad- 
vantage of any such chance. 

When he went downstairs, he 
gave a little start of surprise to find 
Mr. Philip confronting him. But 
Philip did not observe his cousin’s 
confused look. He nodded, said 
‘Good-morning,’ and passed on to 
Mr. Ewart. 

‘Mr. Ewart,’ said he, ‘I want 
you to give me a cheque for 
100/,’ 

Mr. Ewart opened his eyes some- 
what, and said, with an odd smile 
on his face, 

‘With pleasure, sir; but I think 
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you have already had paid in to 
your account something like—’ 

‘O yes, I know,’ said Philip; 
‘but I must have the money. I 
had no idea my account was over- 
drawn.’ 

Mr. Ewart took out the cheque- 
book from his desk, filled in one 
of the green leaves, and then called 
Alec Lawson to take it up to Mr. 
Drem for his signature. 

‘ How is business, Mr. Ewart ? 

‘Very dull indeed, sir. Cotton 
falling every day, and, what is quite 
as bad, we can find no means to 
prevent those rascally Chinese from 
damaging the shipments. They bore 
holes in the bales and pour water 
in through a metal tube ; and then 
they cover up the hole so that you 
can’t see it. Consequently the cot- 
ton is slowly rotting all the voyage 
home.’ 

‘Please, Mr. Philip,’ said Alec, 
‘Mr. Drem wishes to see you up- 
stairs.’ 

Philip looked round, and put 
out his hand for the cheque. 

‘Mr. Drem has it,’ said Alec; 
and accordingly Philip went up to 
his father’s room. 

‘Here, Philip, here is the cheque,’ 
observed Mr. Drem in his mildest 
voice, when his son entered the 
room. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Philip, folding 
up the cheque and putting it in his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

‘There are worse things in the 
world than a father,’ remarked Mr. 
Drem humorously, but still keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on the desk be- 
fore him. 

‘ Indeed I think so,’ said Philip, 
suspecting nothing, ‘ especially a 
rich father. I hope I shall be able 
to be as obliging to my son, if I 
ever have one.’ 

‘And as lenient, Philip—as le- 
nient,’ said his father. ‘I think I 
make every allowance for the calls 
a young man must have on his 
money. I wouldn’t pinch you in 
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anything reasonable—not in any- 
thing reasonable ; and on the other 
hand I expect you to remember 
thatI dothis. ‘'The—the—the fact 
is, Philip, I wanted to say a word 
to youin confidence. We have not 
been to each other as a father and 
son should be; and perhaps you 
may have been led to form inde- 
pendent views for yourself—and to 
think, you know, as some young 
men might think, that it would be 
a fine thing to earn one’s own liv- 
ing, instead of accepting it from 
any one. I admire the notion—I 
say that I admire the notion, Philip, 
you know—as showing indepen- 
dence and all that; but you may 
believe me when I tell you that it 
is not at all a pleasant thing in 
reality—that having to earn one’s 
own living. I know what it is; you 
do not.’ 

‘I can assure you, sir,’ said Philip 
carelessly, ‘that I have no great 
ambition just at present to try. 
When one can get a _ hundred 
pounds by driving down to Min- 
cing-lane in a hansom—’ 

‘And you may drive in your own 
carriage, if you like ! said Richard 
Drem eagerly. (He would not have 
made the same offer to his wife.) 
‘Iam glad to hear you speak so 
sensibly on the subject, Philip. 
Your theories at the Analytical 
Society are all very well in their 
way ; but they won't keep the pot 
boiling. Then when you go among 
other men, it is always more com- 
fortable to know you have money 
in your pocket—’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Philip absently 
and irrelevantly ; for he was be- 
ginning to get impatient, and was 
thinking of a silver collar he was 
about to buy for ‘ Pop.’ 

‘And, you see, all my money 
will be yours. When I am gone, 
Philip, you will be a rich man—a 
very rich man ; and you can abolish 
the firm, if you like, and no one 
need know that ever any one of 


the family was in commerce. You 
will be a gentleman, Philip, just as 
much as if you could say that one 
of William the Conqueror’s soldiers 
was your ancestor. I think you 
ought to be grateful to me for giv- 
ing you all this.’ 

Mr. Philip did not reply ; he was 
wondering whether Lilian would 
prefer blue or pink along with 
* Pop’s’ silver collar. 

‘IT have heard, Philip,’ continued 
Mr. Drem, diving desperately into 
this delicate subject, ‘that you go 
about a great deal with this Miss 
Seaford’? — (Mr. Philip was all 
attention in a moment)— ‘now 
you cannot—after all I have told 
you—you cannot mean to marry 
her ! 

‘I should have told you frankly 
long ago, sir,’ said Philip respect- 
fully, ‘if you had given me an op- 
portunity. I do mean to marry 
her.’ 

‘Philip,’ said the old man with 
a sort ofgasping at the throat, ‘don’t 
be ill-advised—don’t provoke me. 
You have been thoughtless—you 
have been irritated, I don’t doubt, 
by many things I said—but—but 
don’t do anything rashly. You can- 
not reallymean to marryher. Philip 
— if you have no regard for yourself 
and your position in society—won’t 
you for once consider me? Won't 
you have pity on me?’ 

The earnestness of this appeal 
took him by surprise. He had never 
seen his father so affected. 

‘Won't you have pity on your 
father, Philip? I never asked any- 
thing from you before—I ask you 
now—not to marry this girl.’ 

‘What can I do, sir?’ said Philip, 
really touched by this pathetic de- 
mand. ‘If we had been better 
friends—if there had been greater 
confidence between us—this could 
never have occurred. Now it is too 
late.’ 

‘No, no, not too late!’ said Rich- 
ard Drem eagerly. ‘It is not too 
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late if you are not married. Make 
her your mistress, Philip—make her 
your mistress ; and you shall have 
plenty of money— 

The young man rose suddenly 
from the chair on which he had sat 
down, with his dark face become 
ghastly pale. All the effect which 
his father had produced by his pas- 
sionateand humbleappeal had been 
destroyed by this unlucky stroke ; 
and Mr. Philip stood there, his 
anger and indignation shamed into 
silence by the very fact that it was 
his own father who had made the 
infamous proposal. When hespoke, 
his voice was cold, bitter, and con- 
temptuous. 

‘I have to thank you, sir, for 
your prudence in letting others, in- 
stead of yourself, educate me. The 
morals they have taught me are 
very probably absurd and romantic ; 
still I prefer them to yours. I con- 
fess that, until you mentioned it, 
that way of escape out of the diffi- 
culty never occurred to me, and yet 
it is quite a natural and reasonable 
one, I daresay. For, as the girl has 
neither father nor brother, one 
might ruin her without danger; and 
besides, as she is a distant relative 
of yours, she owes you a certain 
duty— 

‘What do you mean ?’ says Rich- 
ard Drem. 

‘I mean,’ says Mr. Philip with 
all the passionate and haughty blood 
of his mother rushing into his face 
—‘I mean that ifany otherman than 
yourself had dared to propose what 
you have proposed about the wo- 
man I mean to marry, I would have 
felled him to the ground.’ 

‘Don’t be hasty—don’t make 
bad worse,’ says Mr. Drem, just a 
trifle frightened all the same. ‘You 
know the hold I have over you. If 
I have not the authority of a pa- 
rent, I have at least the power to 
reduce your obstinacy in another 
way. I don’t want to speak of 
that ; I don’t want to speak of it, 
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I say; better to be quiet and rea- 
sonable in time.’ 

‘This is beginning to be tire- 
some,’ says Mr. Philip. ‘What do 
these threats mean? Do they 
mean that, if I persist in my in- 
tention of marrying Lilian Seaford, 
you wish me to leave your house, 
and make my way in the world by 
myself? Do they mean that? 

‘ Well, then, they do !’ thundered 
out Richard Drem in a sudden ac- 
cess of rage, and bringing his fist 
down with a bang upon the desk 
before him. 

‘Let us understand each other 
quite clearly,’ says Mr. Philip as 
calmly as before ; ‘ because we may 
not have another opportunity of 
explanation. I do not wish to 
marry this girl merely out of self- 
will, or to defy you. I intend to 
marry her, because I have never 
seen any woman who could ap- 
proach her in all the qualities likely 
to make married life happy. I say 
that I don’t wish to marry her 
merely to defy you ; for there is no 
reason in the world why you should 
not accept her as my wife. There 
is no woman who visits your house 
who has a more irreproachable cha- 
racter and disposition; there are 
few better educated ; there is not 
one half so pleasant in manner. 
Why do you conceive this violent 
hatred of her? Only because you 
wish me to marry into some family 
that is rich, well-connected, has 
never been tainted by association 
with commerce. Why should you 
be ashamed of commerce, or wish 
that I should conceal my obliga- 
tions to it? I see nothing to be 
ashamed of in it—there is nothing ; 
and if I were to marry an earl’s 
daughter to-morrow, I should not 
desire to hide, nor should I be able 
to hide, the knowledge that my 
father was amerchant. Yet, merely 
to satisfy this monstrous prejudice, 
you are willing to sacrifice your 
own self-respect, my honour, and 
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the happiness of a young girl who 
is one of the few blood-relations 
you have. Ifthese are the notions 
begotten of commerce, then I de- 
spise commerce. If my share of 
your money is to be obtained on 
terms like these, I think I had bet- 
ter earn my own bread.’ 

‘And, by God, you shall! ex- 
claimed his father, whose anger had 
been gradually accumulating. ‘You 
shall find out what it is to drop 
your fine-gentleman airs, and con- 
sort with wretches who have not a 
loaf of bread for their breakfast. 
It is a pretty return for my bring- 
ing you up like a gentleman, and 
spending a fortune on your educa- 
tion, and your pleasures, and your 
idleness, that you set up to lecture 
me as if you were a schoolmaster. 
You will see whether other people 
will bear with your fine manners, 
and your tragedy-airs, and your 
college-logic. Why, sir,’ continued 
the irascible old man, his passion 
quite getting the better of his rea- 
son, ‘go and marry your pauper, 
and bring up your children in a 
garret ; and when you are starving 
—you and your brats together— 
come and beg from me, and I will 
not give you the bone I would 
throw to a dog!’ 

There was something terrible 
and repulsive in the spectacle of 
this old man, gloating with a de- 
moniac triumph over his son’s pos- 
sible starvation. The devil that 
possessed him—to use the old 
scriptural metaphor, which has 
given rise to so many curious le- 
gends—seemed to be working in 
the muscles of his face, and gleam- 
ing in the malice of his eyes. It 
was not a pretty picture for a son 
to look at, and accordingly Philip 
said quietly, 

‘You will remember that this 
rupture was not of my making. I 
showed you that there was no rea- 
son why there should be any dis- 
turbance of our ordinary relations, 
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although those were none of the 
pleasantest. However, after the 
proposal you have made to me this 
morning, and after the various rhe- 
torical threats you have uttered, I 
have resolved to take you at your 
word. I once warned you that I 
would do so; and now it is done. 
There is no need why we should 
invite any of our neighbours to en- 
joy the scandal; so you may tell 
them, if they inquire, that I have 
taken chambers in Gray’s Inn or 
the Temple, for the purpose of be- 
ing able to devote myself entirely 
to study. I throw out the hint to 
you for your own benefit; it is a 
matter of profound indifference to 
me whether or not they know the 
true cause of my leaving.’ 

*‘Go—go!’ said Richard Drem ; 
‘and the curse of the disobedient 
will follow you and fall on you !’ 

‘You needn’t do any more of 
that sort of thing,’ observed Mr. 
Philip haughtily. ‘ If obedience to 
your wishes means that I am to 
ruin a girl whom you should have 
been the first to protect, perhaps 
Providence won't be so very hard 
upon me forrefusing. And let me 
say this to you, as I may not have 
a chance again: I consider our re- 
lations as father and son dissolved 
by mutual consent. Henceforth, if 
we should ever come in contact, 
we shall be to each other as two 
ordinary men are. I say this in 
case you might be so unwise as to 
try to interfere farther in this mat- 
ter. As Miss Seaford, from her 
friendless and isolated position, re- 
quires some one to look after her 
interests and protect her, I have 
undertaken the duties of the post ; 
and you know enough of me, sir, 
to guess that I shall make it un- 
commonly awkward for any man 
who endeavours to harm her in any 
way.’ 

You would scarcely have de- 
tected any great significance in the 
measured and reserved tone of the 
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young man ; and yet Richard Drem 
did not care to look into his son’s 
face just then. Mr. Philip took the 
cheque from his pocket, tore it in 
two, and flung the pieces on the 
desk before him. Then he turned 
and left the room. 

Did he hear his name called as 
he shut the door? He might have 
done so ; for Richard Drem, catch- 
ing sight of the retreating figure of 
his son, was troubled by a great and 
sudden emotion, which produced a 
singular change in the expression 
of his face. 

‘Philip ! he said piteously. But 
the door was shut, and his out- 
stretched hand fell back again on 
the open desk. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TOWARDS THE SEA. 


Mr. PHILip went downstairs and 
walked up to where Mr. Ewart 
sat. 

‘By the way,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Ew- 
art, how is Mr. Lawson pleasing 
you ?” 

All the young gentlemen in Mr. 
Drem’s office were called ‘ Mr. ;’ so 
that Alec came in for his share of 
the honour. 

*O, very well,’ said the head-clerk 
cautiously. ‘In fact, I may say 
he is getting on very well indeed.’ 

‘You mean to raise his salary, 
don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes; he will have 1oo/. instead 
of 80/. a year after this quarter.’ 

‘Then I want you to make it 
120/,’ 

Mr. Ewart smiled. 

* You see, sir, we have a regular 
system of increase in salaries—’ 

‘QO, yes! said Mr. Philip care- 
lessly, ‘I know. But that is only 
for these young fellows down there, 
who don’t need to care what they 
get. It only means a little extra 


pocket-money for them. With Mr. 
Lawson the case is different.’ 
‘Very well, I will give him the 
extra twenty pounds,’ said Mr. Ew- 
art. 
‘Thank you. Good-morning.’ 
Nodding, as he passed, to Alec, 
Mr. Philip walked out of the office 
and into Mincing-lane. He cer- 
tainly had not the air of a man who 
has just been deprived of a fortune, 
and finds himself confronted by the 
problem of how to get to-morrow’s 
dinner. He had never felt a more 
austere sense of satisfaction in his 
life; and his heart was as light as 
his empty pockets. Now there was 
something to live for—something 
definite to be done ; and a thou- 
sand vague avenues of action sug- 
gested themselves to the busy brain 
of the young man as he went out 
into the narrow, dingy, gray thor- 
oughfare. Mincing-lane was cer- 
tainly not the most enlivening pic- 
ture for a man just turned beggar. 
The atmosphere of the place was 
thick and stifling ; laden with the 
odours of coffee and damp cellar- 
age ; and the depressing dinginess 
of the gaunt buildings was in keep- 
ing with the solemn laziness of the 
groups of men who stood opposite 
the sale-rooms chatting listlessly. 
Here was no active, cheerful, ener- 
getic activity—like that of a ship- 
building yard or an engine-room— 
but the placid biding its time of 
capital, You would have fancied 
that these men who stood there 
knew that, whatever the dulness of 
the period, the money they had at 
their bankers’ would pull them 
through ; and that it was only ne- 
cessary to let this secret agency go 
on working for them. ‘The only 
brisk business going on in the Lane 
was that of the hawkers of small 
commodities—a new ring-puzzle, 
elastic bands, Punch-and-J udy calls, 
or what not; and these eager gen- 
tlemen had to move on with their 
wares whenever a certain police- 
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constable came out of one of the 
entries. Here and there a cluster 
of carts and drays, with powerful 
horses and burly drivers, stood by 
the pavement, or rattled slowly 
down the street; while a small 
genteel clerk would dart across the 
thoroughfare, just shaving the nose 
of one of the great animals with 
his pert hat, or an orange-woman 
would bargain with a meditative 
errand-boy about what she should 
give him for his luncheon-penny. 
Mr. Philip’s first thought had 
been to go straight and tell Lilian 
of what had occurred ; but then he 
said to himself, ‘No; she will not 
see itas Ido. She will be in de- 
spair ; she will be for throwing-up 
our engagement; and will accuse 
herself of everything that has hap- 
pened. It will be time to tell her 
when we return from Devonshire.’ 
Was it superstition, or mere 
thoughtful kindness, which made 
him respect her pathetic wish that 
they should make this little excur- 
sion in every way beautiful and 
happy, so that in after-life they 
might look back with wistful eyes 
upon it? They were to leave Lon- 
don behind them and all its cares 
—they were to go down together 
into the gracious land, sweet with 
the fulness of the young summer 
and they were to enjoy without 
measure the happy dreams they 
had dared todream. That was her 
thought ; and there was a sad sug- 
gestion in it which formed a dark 
background, and perhaps made this 
picture shine all the more brightly. 
As for Philip, he did not see why 
their happiness together should be 
limited to this brief time ; nor did 
he share in the tender and melan- 
choly forebodings of the young girl. 
But all the same he resolved to 
comply with her wish. He would 
do his best to make this holiday 
quite happy to her, let the future 
have in store what it might. He 
determined, therefore, to say no- 


thing to her in the mean time of this 
final break between his father and 
himself. He would not distress her 
with unnecessary cares. He would 
keep the secret himself, and let her 
see her native country again with 
glad and shining eyes. 

Mincing-lane is not a long thor- 
oughfare ; but Philip had time to 
go over a good many possible 
schemes of future activity before 
getting up to Fenchurch-street. Un- 
fortunately no one of these was 
immediately feasible. Many of 
them were contingent upon other 
circumstances which were as yet 
doubtful ; others were vaguely con- 
templated as a last resource ; others 
again depended on the possession 
of leisure earned by other work. 
The paramount thing for him was 
to get some employment at once, 
so that his after-career, however 
humble, should not be hampered 
by debt. 

There were a good many other 
people in London in similar cir- 
cumstances on that morning; and 
doubtless some of them were look- 
ing vaguely forward to marriage as 
the first reward of their success. In 
such a plight, patience is the most 
difficult of all the virtues. To Phi- 
lip, for example, there would have 
been something inexpressibly grate- 
ful in getting actual work to do 
there and then, however small the 
remuneration might be—in know- 
ing that he was not wasting time. 
But a man cannot fight against 
nothing ; and the most invincible 
courage will droop down and wither 
when it finds no special obstacle to 
overcome. Why was it not pos- 
sible for him to reénact the old 
legend of the rescue of Andromeda? 
He could see the shining maiden 
on the rocks—over the blue water ; 
and he would fain have taken his 
sword in his teeth and swam out to 
her, to slit the throat of the ignoble 
beast that threatened her. It would 
have been comforting to him if 
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poverty were some such personal 
monster, to be attacked in fair fight 
and striven with. But even the 
soldier of these days who charges, 
bayonet in hand, a battery of field- 
pieces, and finds himself at length 
confronted by an artilleryman who 
means to knock-out his brains, 
knows that, even if he slays his 
enemy, he will only have secured 
his own capacity of living. Fortune 
is no nearer him; that is a ques- 
tion of years, and the slow increase 
of pence. Civilisation has destroyed 
the chances of a moneyless man’s 
becoming rich at a coup, unless he 
joins a band of brigands or robs a 
jeweller’s shop, and both these pur- 
suits are attended with risk. He 
must wait, and pinch, and gather 
shillings together ; while Androme- 
da upon the rock pines and tires, 
and even grows hungry ; and then, 
alas! other suitors sail to her in ar- 
gosies which are stuffed with pretty 
dresses, and fruits and spices, and 
bracelets for the white wonder of 
her arms. 

Philip hailed a cab, and bade 
the driver drive to Park-lane. He 
had only been in the vehicle a 
couple of seconds, however, when 
he remembered that he had no bu- 
siness to waste his means in cab- 
fares. So he stopped the cab, and 
got out. 

‘I shall go on a ’bus,’ he said to 
the cabby. ‘ Here is a sixpence for 
you.’ 

The man took the sixpence, and 
looked at it contemptuously for a 
minute, 

*T’ll lend you this ’ere coin, sir,’ 
he said, holding it out. 

‘Thank you,’ said Philip, taking 
the sixpence, putting it in his pocket, 
and quietly walking on. 

The cabman followed him for a 
minute or two, expecting remorse 
to shame the gentleman into taking 
the cab, or giving him a shilling. 
When he saw, however, that Mr. 
Philip paid no attention, but was 
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apparently well pleased to have got 
the sixpence, he abruptly wheeled 
round his horse and drove off in a 
boiling rage. 

Meanwhile Philip had again 
changed his intention, having look- 
ed with an uneasy qualm at the top 
of certain omnibuses, at the people 
thereon, and at the rate of speed 
of the vehicles. He walked all 
the way out to Park-lane, and was 
just in time to find Miss Violet 
Kingscote and Mrs. Drem sitting 
down to lunchtogether. Mrs. Drem, 
going down to Surrey, had met 
Miss Kingscote coming from there ; 
and the young lady had no diffi- 
culty in persuading her friend to 
postpone visiting her country- 
house, and turn and go shopping 
with her—indeed, Mrs. Drem never 
could refuse anybody anything. 
And now that they had spent all 
the morning in making purchases— 
Miss Violet also having the cares 
of a household on her small shoul- 
ders—they were sitting down to a 
well-earned meal. 

‘Nothing could be more for- 
tunate,’ said Mr. Philip, scanning 
the luncheon-table in a business- 
like way. 

Indeed it was not too liberally 
furnished ; for you rarely find wo- 
men very particular about a repast 
which is served only for themselves. 
Mrs. Drem, in a pretty little flurry, 
asked Philip to ring, that something 
might be got up for him; but he 
said : 

‘It was my meeting with you 
two people together, I meant. I 
suppose you have been shopping. 
Very well ; suppose we have a little 
more of it. You know the time- 
piece in my study—that the Coun- 
tess von Schwachenheim gave me 
years ago? Ladies, it is a wonder- 
ful specimen ofart. The gilt cupids 
are worth a sovereign a-piece, and 
the blue-and-pink china-flowers are 
fit for the mantelpiece of a queen. 
Now I want to sell it.’ 
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‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Drem quiet- 
ly, ‘you must have had luncheon 
before you came here.’ 

‘I am quite serious, he said. 
‘I am going off for a holiday ; and 
I want money.’ 

‘My pear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Drem, 
‘this is an extraordinary subject. 
If you want money, you know your 
papa will— 

‘I perceive I must tell you both 
frankly how the case stands. It 
will save time, too; and I shall be 
pressed for time in making arrange- 
ments for going into Devonshire. 
The fact is, then, that everything 
has come about just as we antici- 
pated the other evening, Violet. 
My father and I had a conversa- 
tion this morning which was quite 
explicit and final. We arrived at a 
perfect understanding. I told him 
I meant to marry Miss Seaford. 
He said I might if I liked; but that 
I should have to earn my own liv- 
ing. He made a few remarks 
about his wishing to see us all 
starving, that he might throw the 
bone we wanted to a dog; but I 
daresay that was only his notion of 
ajoke. I accepted the alternative ; 
and—’ 

‘And you are going away from 
us? said Mrs. Drem with a pale 
face. 

‘Well, yes, said Mr. Philip. ‘A 
man of my uncertain income could 
not afford to live in Park-lane.’ 

‘Do you mean that you are going 
to leave the house?’ said Violet, 
who was scarcely less dismayed. 

‘Why, of course. I have to set 
about earning some money directly ; 
and I cannot afford to idle about 
here, even were my father inclined 
to pay the cost of my board and 
lodging, which he distinctly is not. 
That is the short and the long of the 
matter; and nowyou will understand 
why I again offer to sell you the 
timepiece, which is my own pro- 
perty.’ 

‘Philip, you must not talk in that 
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way !’ said his step-mother in great 
distress. ‘It isn’t settled. Your 
father cannot mean this—to part 
with his only son. He cannot mean 
it; he must have spoken in a pas- 
sion ; and you did wrong to accept 
his words literally, knowing how 
often he speaks in that way.’ 

‘ After all,’ remarked Mr. Philip, 
‘you must remember that I have a 
little to say in this matter, and that 
the decision does not rest with him 
alone. I have no doubt it will be 
better in the end for me to go out 
into the world, find my level, and 
earn my own living, than to remain 
in a kennel all my life with a chain 
round my neck. My father has 
been reproaching me rather too 
frequently with the fact of my be- 
ing a pauper, which may not have 
been altogether my fault. At all 
events, I am determined to have a 
try for myself in the general struggle 
of the world ; and I know the prize 
that lies before me if I succeed. If 
I have too much self-confidence, it 
will be taken out of me ; but in the 
mean time I have no fear. And so, 
with many apologies for having 
talked to you so much about my- 
self, shall we drop the subject and 
continue the auction? As I was 
saying, the timepiece is a most 
valuable ornament for a drawing- 
room. It has as much gold and 
colour in it—’ 

‘ But, Philip, this is terrible,’ said 
Violet with anxious eyes. ‘I feared 
it would come; and although one 
cannot help sympathising with you, 
and with the motive which has made 
you do this, I wish—I do wish it 
had not happened. Now don’t 
you think you were too haughty 
with your father? Don’t you think 
that if I were to go and speak to 
him more gently, he would recall 
what he said ?” 

‘No,’ said Philip distinctly. ‘ It 
is no light matter of a quarrel and 
hasty words, but a definite resolve 
on both sides. And I don’t regret 
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it; I am not anxious to alter mat- 
ters.’ 

‘But you ought to be, for the 
sake of your friends,’ said Miss 
Violet courageously. ‘I know very 
well what you will do, Philip. When 
you go out from amongst us you will 
be prouder than ever ; and you will 
resent any advances your old ac- 
quaintances may make, as if these 
were patronage. You will isolate 
yourself—separate yourself from all 
your old friends, and make no new 
ones. You will withdraw from your 
club—’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Philip. ‘A man 
who has no income may be a gen- 
tleman and a member of a club; 
but a man who has a small income 
cannot be either.’ 

‘And you will keep away from 
all our set; you will change your 
life altogether—just as much as if 
you had become another man.’ 

‘ And it is time I should do so, if 
life is to be worth having,’ said Mr. 
Philip with an abruptness which 
closed the kindly protest of both 
the women. 

Mrs. Drem sighed ; perhaps think- 
ing that the house would be none 
the pleasanter to her when Mr. 
Philip had left it. Violet was al- 
ready sketching the future of her 
friend as a poor man, and wonder- 
ing whether she would be able to 
give him small and secret subsidies 
out of her own not over-full purse. 
And both of them thought with a 
strange curiosity about the young 
girl who was the innocent cause of 
this domestic catastrophe ; and won- 
dered whether Philip would find 
compensation in her society for all 
he was throwing away. 

‘You know, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Drem, when Philip had gone up- 
stairs to fetch the timepiece, ‘ there 
is more in my husband’s objection 
to the girl than the mere fact of her 
being poor. After all, that need 
not matter so much to us. But 
Mr. Drem has had a dislike to the 
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family for years back—some old 
quarrel, probably ; but I don’t know. 
I am very sorry; I wish I could in- 
terfere.’ 

‘And why don’t you?’ said Miss 
Violet. ‘You ought to step in to 
prevent such a great misfortune as 
this would be to all of you.’ 

‘O, my dear, I dare not!’ said 
Mrs. Drem anxiously. 

‘If I were in your position I 
would dare anything,’ said Violet, 
‘to secure the happiness of your 
two nearest relatives.’ 

‘But you don’t know them as I 
know them,’ said Mrs. Drem in 
despair : ‘the one ill-tempered and 
hasty, not to be reasoned with ; the 
other proud and unforgiving. I am 
sure I hope Philip will be happy. I 
am sure he need never want money 
so long as I have any to give him.’ 

‘But don’t you see that he will 
refuse to take money from you— 
which would be the same as tak- 
ing it from his father?’ said Violet 
quickly. ‘And, instead of letting 
things drift into that state, I would 
leave nothing undone, if I were 
you, to avert such a catastrophe. 
It is your duty.’ 

‘ But what can I do?’ said Mrs. 
Drem, upon whom the word ‘ duty’ 
acted as a faint stimulus. ‘What 
can I do? Neither will listen to 
me. After Philip is married, I 
might bring the girl to see Mr. 
Drem suddenly; and as they say 
she is so pretty and engaging, you 
know, she might win him over.’ 

Mrs. Drem grasped this possi- 
bility with eagerness, because it 
afforded her a respite, and post- 
poned the necessity for her inter- 
ference. Violet, on the other hand, 
was inclined to be angry, her own 
generous, active, and courageous 
nature refusing to make allowances 
for this feebler spirit. The discus- 
sion, however, was brought to a 
close by Philip’s entrance with the 
timepiece, which he placed at the 
farther end of the table. 
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‘Now,’ said he, as he sat down, 
‘you can admire the excellences 
of that work of art while you go on 
with your luncheon. And first, may 
I ask you, as this is the last time I 
shall have the pleasure of eating 
here, to get some sherry of a rather 
better quality? I don’t know why 
it is that women, when they are by 
themselves, always manage to light 
upon the worst wine in the house.’ 

‘What is good enough for us is 
good enough for you, Mr. Philip,’ 
said Violet. 

‘But I denythat it is good enough 
for you, Miss Violet,’ said he, ring- 
ing the bell. ‘Indeed, I should 
like to know what is.’ 

‘That is a very pretty speech,’ 
she said ; ‘ but I am afraid you will 
make it the excuse for adding five 
per cent to the price of the time- 
piece.’ 

‘Why do people who know no- 
thing about business always talk 
of five per cent—never of four per 
cent or six percent? That appears 
to me to be the weak point of the 
story about the stockbroker who 
went into a shop to have his hair 
dressed. “ How much shall I take 
off, sir?” said the man. “OQ, five 
per cent,” said the stockbroker.’ 

‘I think you made the story 
yourself, Philip,’ remarked Mrs. 
Drem with a placid smile. 

‘Indeed, I should have thought 
he would have made a better,’ 
added Miss Violet with a touch of 
scorn, 

You would not have thought 
that these three were eating their 
farewell feast together; and, in- 
deed, Mrs. Drem did what she 
could to forget it. Mr. Philip was 
chiefly engaged in demonstrating 
his right to get a commercial value 
for this present ; and was inveigh- 
ing against the theory that, be- 
cause you have some article given 
you, you must preserve it sacredly, 
however useless, or absurd, or ugly 
it may be, merely because it is a gift. 
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‘If the Countess really meant a 
kindness to me,’ he said,—‘ and I 
doubt it; for she only wanted to 
pay a roundabout compliment to 
my father—she will be glad to 
know that I have at last found 
the timepiece to be of some 
value. So with my horse, which 
poor Tommy Travers gave me a 
few weeks before he died. If 
he could rise from his grave, he 
would forgive me for selling Czesar 

seeing the circumstances I am 
in,’ 

However, he did not victimise 
either of the women. Violet offer- 
ed him thirty guineas for the time- 
piece ; but he refused the offer, 
and subsequently got twenty-five 
pounds for it from a dealer in 
Bond-street. Meanwhile he had 
to see about the packing-up of a 
few things which he wished to 
take with him to his lodgings ; 
and so he rose from the table, 
begging his step-mother and her 
visitor to excuse him on that 
ground. 

‘You don’t really mean to go!’ 
said Mrs. Drem, who had begun 
to fancy the whole thing was a 
jest or a dream. 

He went, nevertheless ; and soon 
had a few articles heaped together 
in his room. Then he came down- 
stairs again. 

‘Will you tell Simpson to put 
these things together?’ he said to 
Mrs. Drem; ‘I shall send for them 
as soon as I have found some 
rooms for myself.’ 

‘And are you really going?’ 
said Mrs. Drem, beginning to cry 
slightly. ‘Take this with you, 
Philip.’ 

She slipped her purse into his 
hand. He did not know what was 
inside, but he returned it to her, 
and said with a smile, 

‘When I am starving, I shall 
come to you for that proverbial 
bone. Don’t agitate yourself— 
there is nothing alarming or tragic 
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in my going away. If I can get 
everything put in order, I shall 
leave London to-morrow forenoon ; 
but it will only be for a few weeks’ 
pleasuring in Devonshire. I shall 
see you often in London; and, if 
I happen to be carrying a hod, I 
shall forgive your not bowing to 
me as you drive past. There— 
take your purse: it is very kind 
of you, but I sha’n’t need it.’ 

‘And I suppose I must say good- 
bye, too,’ said Miss Violet ; ‘ for who 
knows when we shall ever see each 
other again ?” 

She looked up into his face with 
her pretty dark eyes as she took 
his hand, and said almost affec- 
tionately, 

‘Will you promise not to forget 
your old friends, Philip, whatever 
may happen to you? Will you 
promise to remember that they 
are still your friends, under all cir- 
cumstances ?” 

‘I promise never to have any 
doubts about your friendship, Vio- 
let,’ said he. 

And so he left the house. Mrs. 
Drem sobbed a good deal; and 
thought of what a pretty temper 
her husband would be in that 
afternoon when he came home. 

‘I should like, Mrs. Drem, to 
see Lord Cecil about all this affair,’ 
said Miss Violet timidly. ‘I can- 
not very well write to him. Would 
you mind arranging so that I could 
see him some evening soon at your 
house ?” 

Mr. Philip went that afternoon 
and took a small bed-room and 
sitting-room in the district of Pad- 
dington—rent, twelve shillings a 
week. Next morning he sold both 
the timepiece and his horse; and 
got nearly a hundred pounds. With 
part of this sum he closed his bank- 
account, which had been slightly 
overdrawn ; and then he found him- 
self in possession of something like 
sixty-five pounds. 

Most people have experienced, 
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after a run of ill-luck at cards or 
billiards, the vulgar desire ‘to go a 
good one for the last,’ and crown 
their dissipation with a sort of cli- 
max. Something of this nature 
prompted Mr. Philip to devote the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of this 
money towards making the pro- 
posed Devonshire trip a pleasant 
one. Perhaps it was to be his last 
glimpse of idleness and pleasure 
for many a day. If so, he would 
make it notable—within the limits 
of sixty pounds. 

When, having all his arrange- 
ments completed, he went up to 
Hampstead, and demanded when 
they should be ready to start, no 
one noticed the least difference in 
his manner or appearance. He was 
still the careless, indolent, spoiled 
boy, who had an easy negligence 
about his dress, a habit of ordering 
things his own way, and a matter- 
of-fact business-like way of look- 
ing after the comfort of every one 
round about him. He would have 
Mrs. Lawson, too, to start upon 
this pleasure-excursion (for which 
some trifling matters of business 
offered a convenient excuse), but 
she flatly refused. Her ostensible 
reason was that she had to look 
after Alec’s necessities and the 
house ; but her real reason was 
that she did not care to go about, 
in her old-fashioned dresses, with 
these two young people. As for 
Jims, it was quite another thing. 
Put an old man with white hair 
into the rustiest of black coats, 
give him a white shirt and a satin 
neck-cloth, and, if he have plenty 
of self-assertion in his face (and 
Jims wanted nothing in that way), 
he is as likely as not to be taken 
for some eccentric old nobleman 
with an annual rent-roll represented 
by five ciphers. 

It was towards evening when our 
three travellers drew near to the 
sea; and there was a warm light 
over the sky. The midday ex- 
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press had whirled them down 
through Bath, and Wells, and 
Taunton; and now they were 
catching glimpses of the Exe river, 
as it widened out into the great 
blue plain of Exmouth haven, with 
here and there the yellow sail of a 
smack scarcely moving across the 
still surface. Lilian, sitting snugly 
in the corner of the carriage, could 
not withdraw her eyes from the 
window. As they drew nearer the 
coast, she became strangely ex- 
cited. The south-wind, as it came 
over the land, had the salt fra- 
grance of the sea in it; and she 
knew that, but a little way from 
them, the clear green water was 
plashing on the beach. Then, all 
at once, the line brought them 
close to the shore; and lo! the 
level sunset was shining along the 
red coast, and on the great stretch 
of windy sea, and on the glowing 
sails of the ships. Close under- 
neath the waves were beating 
crisply and whitely on the shin- 
gle ; in front of them the masses of 
red sandstone, steeped in shadow, 
ran out with fantastic arches and 
bold headlands into the sea; and 
away behind them lay the long 
coast-line in the yellow mist of 
the sunset, so that you could see 
the ruddy cliffs of Devon melt into 
the white chalk of Dorset, and that 
again disappear in the haze of the 
eastern horizon. How strangely 
clear the air was! and the cold water 
looked so fresh and bright that it 
seemed to make the blood tingle 
in one’s cheeks. 

‘And there is Dawlish! cried 
Lilian, with something like a sob 
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of delight, as she suddenly clasped 
her hands. 

And she would have her two 
companions see this or that ; and 
she would have them declare if 
there was anything in the world 
half so lovely as Devon. She 
laughed — she was near crying ; 
and then she seemed to withdraw 
into the corner of the carriage, as 
she timidly glanced at two ladies 
who, from the other end of the car- 
riage, were good-naturedly smiling 
at her excitement. 

Then they got down to Tor- 
quay; and the sunset was there, 
too, shining on the fair watering- 
place, that looked down from her 
rocky and wooded hills upon the 
smooth and spacious bay and the 
distant sea. Lilian was satisfied 
with no amount of admiration. 
Was not the place more lovely 
than anything they had dreamed 
about? Was there not a look of 
Prague about the steep rocks of 
Waldon Hill, crowned with its 
scattered white villas that were 
half-hid among deep foliage ? 

‘And you must see the place 
in moonlight,’ she said, ‘when the 
night is clear and quiet, and you 
can see the red glimmering of the 
windows up on the hills there, from 
among the trees.’ 

Here let us leave them for a 
little while, by the side of the sea. 
Another and a greater sea lay be- 
fore them—the strange sea of life ; 
and these two young souls, looking 
over the far and mystical plain, 
stood hand-in-hand on the beach, 
and talked of embarking in their 
frail boat together. 











CHAPTERS ON A CHAIR. 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE LAWS OF TASTE. 


IN Two PARTS :—Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NATURE OF BEAUTY. 


EVERY constructed object about us 
can be made in a shape that is 
agreeable or distasteful to the eye ; 
and this alternative applies, no mat- 
ter how lowly the aim, or humble 
the material. So familiar an article 
of furniture as a chair may seem 
quite outside the elegant domain of 
beauty, and have little to do with 
the correct laws of taste. Yet a 
common drawing-room chair may 
be ill or well made, may be hideous 
or pretty, massive yet weak, light 
yet strong, rich or meagre, charm- 
ing in shape or pattern, bald or de- 
corated, gaudy or sombre—in fact, 
may be a correct embodiment or 
outrageous violation of every law of 
beauty that regulates buildings, fur- 
niture, and other ambitious things. 
That favourite line of Keats’, 


‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ 


which has done such acceptable 
service to both speaker and writer, 
wrapped up one of the grand prin- 
ciples of taste and decoration. Oft 
quoted, yet grown brighter by quo- 
tation, not worn away and become 
meaningless by the process, it holds 
a yet deeper philosophy than would 
occur to those who want a melo- 
dious line to strengthen a halting 
period. The meaning is, that what 
is really beautiful, and founded on 
correct principles of beauty, has in 
itself a kind of ceaseless entertain- 
ment and variety, which no fami- 
liarity can exhaust. On each day, 
either by investigation or else by 


quiet suggestion of its own, it fur- 
nishes new ideas; at the lowest, its 
very presence produces a tranquil 
satisfaction. ‘The secret of this is, 
that such an object of art bears the 
stamp of human mind and genius ; 
and as a mind and genius, in its 
highest power and cultivation, itself 
furnishes inexhaustible entertain- 
ment and untiring company to 
other minds, so the acts and efforts 
of such a mind will more or less re- 
flect the same charm. ‘Thus it is 
easy to fancy a foreign man of busi- 
ness in some old French, Belgian, 
or German town, having to walk 
down every morning to his office, 
past some exquisite corner building 
—some old mansion in Niiremberg, 
orsome hanging gable-end in Rouen. 
Orwe might picture some old canon 
in Antwerp hurrying twice a day to 
his cathedral for the offices, and 
passing each time the elegant iron 
foliage of Quentin Matsys’ Well. 
That lovely elaboration would, as 
it were, grow on him every day ; it 
would become grateful to his eyes, 
and have a sort of mute tenderness. 
He might be a humble rural abbé, 
with no organisation beyond his 
prayers and the duties of his office ; 
yet, without knowing one of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s laws, or having theslightest pre- 
ference for a curve over an angle, 
his eyes will linger on it each day 
as he goes by. One morning it will 
suggest the tangle of leaves and 
light branches in a garden ; on an- 
other, its elegances will, by an ac- 
cident, be seen in new shapes un- 
dreamed of by the artist. Putting 
it at the very lowest, it proclaims 
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to him by a thousand hints that 
there is a whole treasury of riches, 
which, if he cared to explore, would 
unfold themselves. Then enters 
the element of a sacred antiqui- 
ty, which has not much to do 
with beauty, but would cause him 
a tacit wonder and pleasure that 
something so fragile and airy should 
have defied time so long; and he 
thusrecognises, without being aware 
of it, the truth that beautiful, true, 
but slight work is more strong and 
enduring than false though strong 
work. Eventhe Flemish boor might 
look at it with a mysterious though 
stupid reverence, conscious that he 
was in the presence of something 
superior to his soul, though he could 
not define what. 

But by a fatal compensation, and 
on the same principles, a thing of 
ugliness becomes a plague for ever. 
The torment accumulates, and each 
time becomes more and more 
odious. A man of nice taste, con- 
demned to Little Peddlington, and 
whom business might compel to 
pass by ‘the new cast-iron pump’ 
every day, with its spout in the 
shape of a lion’s mouth and handle 
like that of a dolphin’s tail, would 
really feel something like a growing 
pain of vexation as he passed by 
this monstrosity. At this moment 
there stands in Dublin what seems 
a lump of cast iron, rusted, rude; a 
cloak of many tons weight clinging 
about a frock-coat as heavy, both 
wrapping closely a thick-set, bald- 
headed old gentleman. This isa 
memorial to Thomas Moore, the 
darling poet of all circles. Any- 
thing so squalid and dirty is not to 
be conceived, and a cab-stand finds 
convenient shelter behind its pe- 
destal. Thousands pass by this 
execrable memento every hour, and 
thousands give it a passing and con- 
temptuous glance ; and it will be 
impossible to give an idea of the 
degrading influence that effigy— 
taken as a public instructor—has 
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had on the mind. It has lowered 
the poet, and poetry itself. The 
man of taste would almost turn his 
eyes away as he passes by. No 
wonder then that, from the oppo- 
site principle, Charles Lamb, when 
he noticed any tasteful improve- 
ment, used to knock at the door of 
any house, or jokingly say he did, 
to thank the owner. 

It is surprising too how even a 
single object of good taste—a little 
old ‘bit’ of something or other— 
like a morsel of camphor, will make 
a whole room artistically sweet and 
wholesome. Near the hand which 
is now holding this pen are two 
caskets—one a square, solid, brass- 
sheathed case, bound heavilyround 
with iron bands, and made strong 
with nails. It is old—which is 
nothing—but is made on the old 
genuine principles, everything in 
it having a purpose. Beside itisa 
smaller one doing ‘temporary duty 
and holding some valued papers, 
and made about a year ago on the 
principles of sham antique. It too 
seems bound with metal bands, and 
is studded with nails; it looks far 
neater and brighter than the other. 
But any one can see that the bands 
are merely theatrical bands, about 
as thin as paper, and that, with a 
pair of scissors even, they could 
be stripped-off. On the one, the 
owner's eye, as he enters his study, 
falls with a complacent recognition 
and pleasure; if the other should 
have to be opened, it of itself sug- 
gests disagreeable associations, and 
the gaudy brass bands obtruding 
themselves at the same instant ex- 
cite suspicion and contempt. 

There can be no question, then, 
that much of beauty lies behind it- 
self, and the feeling of artistic plea- 
sure is a very compound one. In 
other words, our delight in a beau- 
tiful object is a delight made up of 
admiration at its having a fitness, a 
strength, a purpose, and otherthings 
all combined in the most elegant 
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and nearly perfect way. It also 
starts associations ofa pleasing sort. 
This was Alison’s theory—broached 
some forty or fifty years ago—which 
has been alternately scouted and 
accepted, backed by Jeffrey; and 
though a good deal attenuated by 
verbiage, it has in the main gained 
steadily, and, there can be no ques- 
tion, is the foundation of a true 
theory. ‘The memories, associa- 
tions, feelings, passions of men are 
the foundation of all human in- 
terest, and underlie everything con- 
nected with the sense of beauty. 
Not to open upa too elaborate in- 
quiry, an illustration or two will 
show this. The traveller coming to 
the top of a hill looks down on a 
valley, and sees specks of white 
cottages nestling among greentrees, 
the tiny brook turning a slow-revol- 
ving water-wheel, and the pale blue 
smoke floating upwards from the 
lowly chimney. ‘There is the spire 
of the village church, and the tinkle 
of the bell. To his lips rises the 
feeling, ‘ How pretty!’ But the pret- 
tiness is beyond this. The spire 
signifies the retired innocence and 
pastoral piety of that little corner ; 
the ‘ curling smoke,’ that has curled 
for a thousand poets, and which 
never wearies us, is the emblem of 
happy firesides below, the day’s 
work done, the family meal, the 
father returned home. There are 
besides subsidiary associations of 
retirement from the wickedness of 
the world, of shelter from storms 
and winds. Smoke curling upwards 
from a common fireplace is neither 
beautiful nor ugly, it signifies no- 
thing. But it cannot be denied that 
the picturesqueness of the smoke 
from the cottage is owing to what 
it suggests of domestic happiness. 
There must be of course a basis 
for all this to work upon. There 
are certain things physically agree- 
able tous. The eye rests with more 
satisfaction upon a green than upon 
a flaring orange. Combinations of 
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judicious colours are refreshing, 
welcome. Curves and waves are 
more agreeable than sharp zigzags. 
The sense of what is called ‘ top- 
heaviness,’ or of weakness in sup- 
port, is not grateful; though this 
has, of course, to do with associa- 
tion—the disquiet of danger, &c. 
But after these elementary princi- 
ples, it is all association and agree- 
able suggestion. So with associa- 
tions that are coarse and low. 
Smoke rolls from afactorychimney, 
sometimes curls gracefully ; but we 
know it means crowded rooms, 
miserable underpaid girls, or oil- 
stained, greasy, sweating firemen 
keeping the furnaces filled. A forge 
contains the same elements of dirt, 
grime, heat, noise; yet the black- 
smith has always been apicturesque 
subject. We see, not the smoke 
or the coal, but the cheerful blaze 
within, the manly figure, the heavy 
swing of his sledge-hammer, the 
honest rude health and strength; 
the waiting horse whose shoes are 
being made, with the journey that 
was behind, and the one before 
him ; and hear the cheerful gossip 
of the traveller, and the melodious 
clank. Here the plough is repaired, 
here the villagers cluster round. 
So with the face of a beautiful wo- 
man, whose warm colour betokens 
health and spirit—or if it be a little 
faded, awakens tender sympathy— 
the colour and abundance of whose 
hair means youth and the treasures 
of youth. Colours yet more vivid, 
and in tone still more brilliant, 
come on during the later stages of 
consumption ; but no one considers 
that such fatal evidences of decay 
amount to beauty. Ifa perfume as 
delicious as that of eau-de-cologne 
were evolved during the decompo- 
sition of a corpse, it would be more 
loathsome to us than an odious 
effluvium. We hear the distant roll- 
ing of thunder and think it sublime: 
there is the grandeur and majesty 
ofthe Creator, and the awful terrors 
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of nature. Some one says it is a 
heavy cart rolling over stones, and 
the sound loses in a second all sub- 
limity, awe, and majesty. This in- 
quiry might be pursued into a thou- 
sand minute directions. The splen- 
dour of the setting sun—in itself a 
rich feast of colours—has been 
rivalled at the opera by the artificial 
prodigies of the lime-light. Who 
will deny that the real charm of 
that spectacle lies in its dignity, 
the vast distance, the slowness of 
the progress, and in a sort of tender 
melancholy at that mysterious de- 
parture ? 

We say, looking down from some 
lofty hill across the sea, that the 
ship passing afar off below is ‘a 
beautiful object.’ It will be said 
that is founded on the snowy sails, 
or itslikeness to abird. Yet there 
is a greater interest in its beauty 
than this. We know that the tiny 
object below, which is as delicate 
as the plumage of a bird, is a monu- 
ment of human skill and power ; 
that it holds perhaps hundreds of 
our fellow-creatures ; that, slight, 
airy, and fragile as it now seems, 
it will defy winds and waves, and 
will be followed to its far-off des- 
tination by the anxious fears, hopes, 
and prayers of hundreds at home. 
But still it will be urged that, apart 
from these elements, the thing is 
pretty in itself—the white sails con- 
trasting with the great blue waste. 
Let us bg told that this is nothing 
but a white piece oflinen hung out 
on a rock, or that it is indeed a 
large bird with white wings, and 
the interest will depart. For it is 
founded on sympathy with the tiny 
and ethereal-looking object, solitary, 
out in that great desolation, and 
gliding calmly on its way. 

Coming down to smaller objects 
of decoration, like furniture, we 
hear it said that some are ‘ elegant,’ 
‘refined,’ and ‘in exquisite taste.’ 
We know what this means, and find 
it intelligible in ourselves and in 
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others ; but it is difficult to give a 
reason why such things are elegant 
and in the best taste, and others not. 
There is, however, a certain basis ; 
namely, that an article constructed 
on bad principles is hideous. An 
ugly chair would to the educated 
grow every day more and more dis- 
agreeable, its clumsiness, rude lines, 
incorrect ornaments, and false de- 
coration asserting themselves more 
and more intolerably, as time rolled 
on. We would feel to it as we 
would towards an_ ill-conditioned 
inmate of a household from whom 
there was no chance of a release, 
in whom every hour would develop 
new and more intolerable qualities. 
There are several elements neces- 
sary that the eye may fall with 
pleasure on a chair. First, suitable 
material; secondly, the construc- 
tion and shape; thirdly, the decora- 
tion. These elements are found in 
every other object, and if one be 
unfit, or used on false principles, 
the rest are valueless. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MATERIAL—I. MARBLE. 


WeE might imagine a suite of 
chairs, made by an artist of exqui- 
site taste, all precisely the same in 
design and details, and, so far, one 
beautiful as the other. Yet, from 
an unsuitable material being used 
in some, such would be ugly; or, 
from daily contact, would gradu- 
ally gow to be hideous in our eyes. 
One might be a white marble chair, 
another of cast iron, a third of sil- 
ver, a fourth of crystal, and a fifth 
of wood ; delicate carvings would 
run round each, all the same; the 
selfsame colours and gilding would 
be used to set all off; yet there 
can be no question but that, of the 
whole row, one alone—the last—is 
correctly beautiful from its material. 
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This isthe first law. Every known 
material has certain qualities, just 
as particular men have certain gifts. 
In the latter we bring out charac- 
ter, as it is called, by putting them 
to the duties and functions they are 
best fitted for. And, once we place 
a material where all its special vir- 
tues and merits will be called out 
conspicuously and fairly, it begins 
to cooperate as an element of 
beauty. On the contrary, force a 
material to a purpose to which it is 
unsuited—to where it escapes failure 
by an accident or by some shifts of 
our own—and we have a discord- 
ance established. It is perpetually 
calling out—reminding us, ‘I am 
misplaced here. This is unsuited to 
me. I feel a strain. There is dan- 
ger coming. ‘To understand this 
clearly, let us take the first of our 
chairs—the marble one. Marble 
is a noble material—to other stone 
what gold is to commoner metal. It 
is so hard and so strong in texture, 
and so difficult to work, that the 
very use of it in anything suggests 
to the most unlovely three elements 
ofrespect—great endurance intime, 
great labour, and great cost. It has 
besides a great closeness of texture 
and clearness, and a smooth white 
tone. Hence we see its value for 
statues and busts. It is impossible 
not to feel impressed by the dignity 
of what is to last for centuries per- 
haps, and what, in a small space, 
embodies genius, toilsome and care- 
ful labour, and much money. 

For the plaster-of- Paris copy, 
beside it, carefully finished as it is, 
we feel only contempt. A house- 
maid’s broom would smash the arms 
into powder ; a little exposure to 
the air, and it would decay away. 
This second copy (in Caen stone) 
looks soft and friable, and could be 
cut with a penknife. There was 
little labour and less time in its 
execution. So with marble in a 
palace for columns and pavement ; 
there is an air of endurance that 
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seems magnificent apart from the 
splendour of the material, But 
there is a limit to its use. Its func- 
tion is for what is solid and en- 
during and massive. This is its 
meaning. It is all good sense, as it 
were, with no extravagances of 
fancy. It is brittle, and will not 
lend itself to tapering columns or 
light archings. It is so hard and 
painful te work, that the carver can- 
not exercise his free fancy, and 
would be years if he tried. Sculp- 
tors have often to leave a rude bit 
of marble between an arm and the 
body, or the weight might snap it 
off. 

Testing our handsome marble 
chair by these principles, how ugly 
it becomes! Say it is one of the 
Louis-XV. pattern, with an oval 
back, arms, and thin ‘ bowed’ wav- 
ing legs. How many disturbing 
elements! First, insecurity from 
the false material. Much leaning 
back, and we break out the back ; 
move it across the carpet, and one 
brittle leg will snap across. There 
is the standing contradiction of the 
massive weight, ludicrously dispro- 
portioned to the airy pattern, the 
apparent lightness. It would be 
discordant too with everything else 
in the room. ‘There would be un- 
pleasant associations with the sit- 
ting in this monumental seat—the 
coldness, the aching stiffness, its 
immovability—and every hour these 
elements would strengthen in their 
unpleasantness. The light airy 
carving would look lumbering in 
such a.material. It would be like 
a common servant masquerading in 
his master’s clothes. Not but there 
might be a situation where a marble 
chair would be appropriate ; as a 
massive throne in acathedral, where 
it is surrounded with that enduring 
material, and where the mere act of 
sitting is not so much thought of 
as the solemnity. 

Yet, though this illustration of 
the marble may seem a little forced, 
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on all sides we can see instances of 
ill-chosen material quite as far- 
fetched. We see thin marble co- 
lumns used in churches and shop- 
fronts, with enormous weights rest- 
ing on them, and which seem ready, 
like the legs of Mr. Dickens's 
Christmas turkey, to snap off short, 
like sticks of sealing-wax. The old 
gothic builders knew this well; and, 
to give a look of security, fashioned 
their columns into thick clusters, 
and cut them in short clumpy 
lengths. Just as we see ‘antique’ 
washhand-stand jugs of a cheap 
Etruscan-pattern Italian ware, with 
a light florid handle attached, but 
by which it is understood that 
the jug must not be lifted, except 
very carefully. We rarely see—or 
should never see—marble Corin- 
thian or Ionic capitals to columns. 
It would be too costly and painful 
a labour, and the result would 
have no effect. It would look rude, 
coarse, and hard. In short the 
material would make sulky protest 
to every one that looked up at it, 
and say, ‘I was forced into this.’ 
Surface, polish, grandeur, endur- 
ance—these are the merits of the 
material ; and where surfaces, bril- 
liancy, and grandeur are wanting, 
it should be used. 

Many will recall, at one of the 
London exhibitions, a statue that 
was known as ‘ The Reading Girl,’ 
which was admired by hundreds of 
thousands, and thought ‘the gem 
of the whole.’ The plaited-straw 
chair threw the world into raptures. 
It was considered that sculpture 
had here touched perfection. Yet 
all this mimicry ofstrawand plaiting 
—the very nails’-heads in the chair 
—is the merest mechanical and 
Chinese gift. The lowest order of 
intelligence can do it. Even look- 
ing higher, the idea of a wood and 
wicker chair in such a material is a 
false one. But such execution is 
not within the province of sculp- 
ture. Surely minute reproduction, 
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instead of increasing, really di- 
minishes its effect, which lies in 
broad treatment—hints more than 
touches—just like the brush of a 
painter. But it must be repeat- 
ed, that the mere literal reproduc- 
tion of some object of nature in 
another material is not art. The 
exact copying or most perfect mo- 
delling of a human figure, face, 
arm, &c. in marble or Dresden, is 
not modelling or art. The artist 
is the one whose instinct teaches 
him the mysterious connection be- 
tween the soul and body—between 
the passions and attitudes — and 
who can put his figures into some 
position which shall delicately sig- 
nify a particular emotion, or some 
dramatic clash of various feelings. 
For we never see real emotions or 
passions. Z/ey are shut up within. 
We only know them by their effects. 
This too is the vice of photography 
—the very lowest shape of attempt- 
ed portrait—which gives the me- 
diums, projections, and shadows, 
but nothing more. 

Granite is a still more brittle ma- 
terial; and our granite chair would 
literally flake off gently. It has a 
massive rudeness and a certain 
giant hardness. Its province, there- 
fore, is for great works like the Py- 
ramids, piers, and huge buildings. 
With such a material, whose ex- 
pression—without any assistance— 
is dignity, and the grandeur of size 
and endurance, all carvings and 
mouldings are discordant as to 
the general effect, because opposed 
to the nature of the material. It 
is very curious how even unthink- 
ing persons, who have not reflected 
on the matter at all, know by a 
sort of instinct, when they see faults 
of this sort, that something is wrong. 
Very soon too the outraged mate- 
rial vindicates itself. The effect 
of the noble Thames Embankment 
has been seriously marred by the 
treatment of the long granite quay, 
which, instead of conveying an un- 
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broken line of vast solid material 
is intercepted every twenty yards or 
so by some projecting detail. A 
smooth and endless surface would 
far better convey the idea of resist- 
ance and enduring solidity. Fur- 
ther, it is frittered away in a narrow 
conventional moulding, like the 
edge of a table. But the granite 
itself soon will punish such freaks ; 
for anything projecting begins to 
decay or peel off by degrees. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MATERIAL—2. IRON. 


A CAST-IRON chair would be of 
no less unsuitable a material. The 
brittleness of marble is indeed ab- 
sent, and we have the sense of se- 
curity. But it is strange that, sup- 
posing it to be gilt-decorated and 
upholstered in the best Louis-Qua- 
torze style, the fact of putting one’s 
hand on it and trying to move it 
should giveusashock. Thereis real- 
ly something mean associated with 
the presence of cast iron. But it 
is enough to say, that what is asso- 
ciated with boilers and engines is 
at variance with beauty in a draw- 
ing-room. The image of the late 
Mr. Peabody now sits in a metal 
chair near the Royal Exchange ; 
and the effect conveyed to all is 
that of a hard and rude feeling of 
discomfort. 

It is curious what a retribution 
a material, when forced out of its 
proper function, can inflict on those 
who so misuse it. Out of a natural 
spite, as it were, it makes itself 
ugly. Cast iron is such a perver- 
sion. Iron in its true and honour- 
able shape, when it shows all its 
strength and glory, is wrought iron. 
Cast iron is a hurried and conveni- 
ent make-shift; it answers many 
purposes, for there is such a luxu- 
riance of strength about iron that, 
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even under unfair conditions, it is 
serviceable. But it has its indem- 
nity ; and the mere presence of, 
say, a common cast-iron stove deco- 
rated fills us with mean and un- 
pleasant ideas. Cast iron is iron 
poured into a mould—iron not pu- 
rified, not welded into close ten- 
acity. Take an old burst cannon, 
and we shall see the texture full of 
honeycomb, air - bubbles, dross, 
dirt—in short, all the elements of a 
mean, coarse, uncared-for material. 
An Armstrong gun has been re- 
fined, pounded, and hammered into 
something as fine and close as mar- 
ble. It looks hard and bright. It 
holds man’s precious labour as in 
an urn. It will stand fifty times 
the pressure of the older thing, 
which had been merely poured out 
of a furnace into a mould. Our 
chair may have been also cast, 
and the floral decoration running 
round its edges reproduced in the 
casting. Thus cast iron betrays 
itself as a low base-born imitation 
with which no trouble has been 
taken ; and it is curious that, useful 
as it is, it should be as ugly as it is 
inferior. 

Now why should the flowers and 
the scroll-decoration that run along 
our chair, our cheap grates, and the 
patent stoves alike, be such a fail- 
ure? On the wooden Louis-XV. 
chair below they seem elegant. 
First, the material is too coarse to 
lend itself to such airy work ; and 
it will not come out ‘ sharp,’ as it 
is called. Next, there is a discord- 
ance between iron and delicate 
vine-leaves. Cast-iron vine-leaves 
seem quite too much. Thirdly, in 
the grate and stove they mean no- 
thing, and give no help. Hence 
we see the beauty of castings, as we 
may call them, in the different kinds 
of porcelain clay. The dainty lit- 
tle figures of Dresden china are 
thus dainty and delicate and ex- 
quisite and transparent in surface, 
by reason of the suitable material. 
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There are pretty figures of ‘old 
English’ well modelled; but the 
material is not fine enough to lend 
itself to very delicate workmanship. 
Finally, in what is called Parian sta- 
tuary we find something disagree- 
able and cold, which, on analysis, 
we trace to the rude character of 
the clay, which will bake out of 
shape when it is not ‘close,’ and 
could not endure the delicate ma- 
nipulation that a Dresden figure 
does. 

The true property of real iron, 
and where its glory lies, is a vast 
strength, with tenacity and elasti- 
city. It is more akin, in this way, 
to trees, than to stone. It is full 
of variety and versatility in the use 
of this strength, and there is no 
end to the elegant opportunities it 
offers when labour is applied to it. 
But nowadays the inert brute force 
of cast iron is found so convenient, 
that it is used almost universally. 
What elegance and uniqueness 
there is in wrought iron may be 
seen by turning from modern rail- 
ings to the old-fashioned ones of 
Queen Anne’s time and the Georges’ 
date. They seem to run riot in 
twisted scrolls and arabesque, and 
obey the hammer like the tool of 
the carver. But this was its func- 
tion : its elasticity and variety were 
brought out, and it lent all its as- 
sistance cheerfully. A cast-iron 
railing is stiff, hard, ugly; and, 
from its being cast, obliged to be 
much stouter than pleases the eye. 
A stove of hammered iron, on 
correct principles, would seem as if 
made of another material ; the la- 
bour—the honest hammer—would 
leave its mark. 

Ships are now built of iron plates, 
and in a steamer iron has actually 
become, by association, the fitting 
material. With the great engines, 
and the coal, and the funnels, a 
wooden hull would seem out of 
keeping. But an iron sailing-vessel, 
though built on the most refined 
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lines, seems a discordance; and 
though it may be urged that it is 
now ‘the right thing,’ we have so 
much faith in the sense of beauty 
being associated with it, that we may 
depend there is some advantage 
to be found in using wood with 
sails. As it is, iron yachts are found 
too cold in winter, too warm in 
summer ; and yacht sailors speak 
of them always with a kind of mixed 
contempt and dislike. As for iron 
houses, they are monstrosities, a 
long residence in one of which 
would positively lower the tone of 
the mind. The false principle here 
is a wrong material, coarse and 
cheap—the association of a great 
boiler—and the feeling of depend- 
ing for shelter and safety on nuts 
and rivets. 

We look at the new bridges 
across the Thames, and see the 
cast-iron ribs running across to form 
the arches. These seem to be laid 
on piers, and appear to be used 
as wooden beams would be used. 
This, again, is a false notion, and 
is merely turning the brute strength 
of iron to profit. The ‘cast-iron 
girder,’ too, figures everywhere. 
Yet it is not the true shape of 
strength, and is purchased by the 
use of greater thickness and weight. 
In time these girders grow brittle 
and part. The real force of iron 
is, when it is used somewhat like 
the branches that spring from a 
tree, but are bound to the trunk. 
It is thus as strong as it is elastic. 
Thus should the iron ribs of a bridge 
spring across. 

But to return to our cast-iron 
chair. From the wrong material, 
its bowed Louis-XV. legs and 
knees being so thick, would be ot 
vast and needless weight ; the use 
of unsuitable material thus caus- 
ing a waste of material. Then we 
must make them hollow. But what 
a sense of insecurity !—a little prop 
hollowed out, or an empty support 
running across. It may be urged 
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thatthisisnotrevealed. Butinthese 
shifts everything is betrayed, and 
must be betrayed; for one who 
takes it up finds it unexpectedly 
light, and feels that there is an op- 
position between its appearance 
and its weight, and, after a mo- 
ment’s speculation, arrives at the 
conclusion—so fatal to all notions 
of beauty—that it zsasham. It is 
only by shams and shifts that these 
distorted uses of material can be 
compensated for. 

We sometimes see, in gardens, 
dreadful iron chairs, which have a 
deceitful air of being put together 
like Swiss fret-cutting, or a num- 
ber of pieces of florid wrought iron, 
worked by the tasteful hand of a 
designer into fancy shapes. On 
coming closerwe find them to be flat 
castings, which simulate the free- 
dom of the hand. In their blurred 
edges and ‘ failures,’ through run- 
ning of the metal, they betray their 
corrupt origin ; and it will be shown, 
when decoration is treated of, that 
the result merely amounts to an 
‘ open-work’ pattern, which it would 
have been far more honest to strive 
at directly. They are a discomfort 
and inconvenience ; to move them 
scrapes and scores the gravel, and 
they are discordant with the soft 
grass and flowers. 

We see also a new ‘notion’ en- 
tering into our life—enamelled-iron 
advertisements flaming in gaudy 
colours. Yet here, again, for all 
their show and brilliancy, the asso- 
ciation of the coarse rude mate- 
rial, and its excessive weight and 
strength in proportion to the trifling 
nature of the duty, jars upon one. 
We can fancy the instinctive dis- 
like of even the inartistic shopman 
at the perpetual presence of this 
piece of gross metal, with its pos- 
sible rust—his weariness at its stern 
unchangeable character—proclaim- 
ing, in the same coarse gaudiness 
and colour, for evermore, as ‘it 
were, that he is hosier, or glover, 
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or tailor. Somehow his showboard, 
with its cheerful gold lettering— 
which is to be renewed every year 
—comes home to him with more 
comfort, and is more appropriate. 

No one who does not reflect a 
little can conceive the amount to 
which this sense of using what is 
true and genuine enters into the 
order of our life. The very pre- 
sence of ¢rue things exercises a 
sweetening influence. A mock 
‘ Brummagem’ guard-chain holds a 
watch as firmly, perhaps looks as 
well, as a gold one ; yet a true gen- 
tleman, even an ascetic in matters 
of show and pomp, would prefer a 
black cord to the sham article. For 
he knows he is taking part in a 
deceit; not that any man wins 
much credit or respect by wearing 
gold, but he knows that he has an 
immunity from the contempt that 
would follow the discovery. There 
is the feeling, too, of what is due 
to his rank, whatever it is; and 
there is a pleasant feeling in the 
companionship of what has a cer- 
tain, not so much value, but of 
what is so pure and precious as 
gold is. On board ship we see 
what are called ‘ the brasses,’ which 
decorate the most valued portions 
—the binnacle, &c.—lend a sort of 
dignity ; they, as it were, raise the 
tone of the deck, and it is a pride 
to keep them bright. 

A good example of iron travel- 
ling out of its province and aping 
the effect of stone is to be seen in 
Westminster-bridge, where the spans 
of the arches are moulded on the 
pattern of stone work, and the 
general air of a stone bridge is 
affected. ‘This is false. Looking 
down the Thames we see the new- 
est bridge— Blackfriars— exhibit- 
ing a monstrous stunted pillar of 
Aberdeen granite in front of each 
pier, which supports nothing. But 
somehow none of our bridges, with 
the exception of Waterloo, have the 
gay flying air which foreign bridges 
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have ; and it would seem that the 
use of these cast-iron girders, need- 
lessly massive, impart a coarse 
clumsy air. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MATERIAL—3. BRICK. 


WE now arrive at what is the 
most honest, truest, and cheerful of 
material—that does what it pro- 
fesses to do fairly and unostenta- 
tiously, and, when dealt with in 
a similar spirit, well repays any 
trouble spent upon it. Welcome to 
the painter, welcome to the walker 
through country lanes, and very 
welcome to the contented owner 
and his family, —the square old 
English house of sound red brick ; 
the belfry above, a pediment in the 
high roof, the windows small, and 
the whole tight and snug as a well- 
padded jewel-case. Looking across 
the landscape, some such glowing 
patch of red lights up the planta- 
tion, and is a cheap feast to the 
eye. It is like the colour on the 
cheek of a healthy country girl, and 
really means as much; for this is 
good brick well made, close in tex- 
ture, without honeycombs, hard as 
stone, smooth of edge. We never 
indeed rivalled the Roman makers, 
with their broad, thin, tile-shaped 
brick, smooth as stone. But for 
the old English brick we must have 
the respect we have for age — 
it has done its work so long and 
so bravely. We could hardly con- 
struct our chair of bricks, though 
some such monstrosity has been 
seen ere now in a garden; but this 
friendly and familiar material can- 
not be passed by without notice. 

But this was the brick of old 
days—the brick of the Dutch pic- 


tures, which the Amsterdam house-- 


wives still love to sluice and scrub. 
We seem to have finished with it 
now ; and it is unquestionable that 
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certain elements of association have 
combined to vulgarise brick, and 
even to make it mean and con- 
temptible. The first is the inferior 
work. The bricks now used are 
more like rough cinders than bricks. 
Like Dr. Johnson’s leg of mutton, 
they are ill made, ill kept, illdressed, 
as bad as bad can be. The surface 
is full of holes and air-bubbles, the 
edges are crooked, and if broken 
across, which it can be like a crust, 
it reveals great gaps, cracks, and 
holes. A great whole made up of 
such rotten details must be itself a 
rotten great whole. Some time ago 
there was in the Strand a useful 
monument of the meanness and de- 
gradation to which bad brick, ar- 
ranged with bad taste and tremen- 
dous pretension, could come to. 
No words can give the idea of the 
squalor—the leprosy, as it were— 
which, under neglect, seems to 
break out all over bad brick-work. 
It grows slimy, dirty, and seems 
permeated with corruption, the 
edges and corners sloughing away, 
as if from a sore; and all this, too, 
within a few years. No wonder 
that our eyes turn away with dis- 
gust, or that we desperately take 
refuge in stucco. <A cause, too, of 
this contempt is its wiversa/ use, 
in not very dignified association. 
It may be said that the great fac- 
tory and the attendant chimney, 
the huge mass containing a million 
or so of bricks—the builder’s fa- 
vourite boast—with its jennies, its 
army of ‘hands, the unpleasant 
herding, the smell of grease, the 
clatter of the engines, the whole 
incidents of factory life, have be- 
come fatally associated with red 
brick. These vast masses of colour, 
and of an inferior colour, are dis- 
proportioned to the other colours 
about ; this sickly uniform wearies. 
It is a muddly red, too; there is 
not time to bake into an honest 
vermilion, and it would cost too 
much. 
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So, too, with what may be called 
Manchester associations—those in- 
terminable streets of mean work- 
man’s red-brick houses, run in the 
same mould, blackened by the same 
smoke, grimed by the same dirt. 
Red brick here is a symbol of 
privation, struggle, and squalor. 
These tremendous and unpleasant 
attendants of a great social pro- 
blem of the day have quite over- 
powered the older and more ro- 
mantic bloom. Everywhere it is 
great lumps and masses of half- 
baked clay, used with an attempt 
to make them supply the place of 
rocks, masses of granite, enormous 
solid arches, viaducts, and founda- 
tions. But these things, which are 
supposed to last for centuries, and, 
as is boastfully said, ‘ rival the great 
Roman works,’ in thirty or forty 
years will be masses of corruption, 
and will have to be renewed. Brick 
is indeed not suited for treatment in 
vast facades, as in factories ; it has 
not strength or cohesion enough ; 
and, instead of supporting, has, in 
its turn, to be supported by all sorts 
of shifts-—iron girders, shorings, 
and the like. 

The treatnrent of brick, too, un- 
der more modest conditions, seems 
to be utterly misunderstood. As 
we fly along the North-Western to 
London, we pass by a florid and 
pretentious mass of building, which 
seems dappled all over capriciously 
with yellow and red 
cial Travellers’ Home, or some 
such institution. This is the fa- 
vourite shape into which brick is 
made to exhibit itself—gables, with 
limestone ‘dressings,’ which are 
made to edge everything, like over- 
trimmed livery. Heavy stone edg- 
ings combine well with the same 
material, and the whole becomes 
one mass of stone, but excessive. 
But at the outside there is less 
support compared with the light- 
ness of brick, causes undue pres- 
sure, and there is always a tend- 
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ency to get loose and part from the 
main mass. The framing, in short, 
is too heavy for the subject. There 
is a strange and mysterious taber- 
nacle rising opposite the Prince 
Consort’s Monument, and where 
these ‘ dressings’ and edgings are of 
terra cotta tiles cast in classical 
shapes. This is another mistake of 
material froma directly opposite rea- 
son—the dressings are too light, as 
any one may see for himself. They 
do not seem to belong to the struc- 
ture, and have the air of being 
‘stuck on.’ Being baked in irre- 
gular shape, they do not lie sym- 
metrically, but have a warped look. 
The brick-work seems shy of them, 
and refuses to combine with them; 
and by and by there is not the 
smallest doubt but that stray tiles 
will be ‘starting’ here, forced out 
by the enormous inert pressure of 
the settling brick-work, which it 
has not the weight or power to re- 
strain. 

Brick pinnacles and minarets are 
all false shapes for the material to 
take. Each has no strength, and 
will snap across like a stick. Again, 
a single brick at the apex is the 
whole security for the rest ; a trifle 
dislodges that, and the whole frays 
out like a bit of knitting. A fac- 
tory chimney has to be ‘ kept down’ 
by a mass of granite at the top, 
and it gathers its surprising strength 
from its being hollow. It is, in 
fact, a building, not a pinnacle or 
spire. Sometimes we see a metal 
beam stretched across a road or 
arch, and a vast mass of brick- 
work erected on this; a most dis- 
agreeable subversion of all laws: 
what should support being itself 
supported. The overtaxed iron 
does its duty bravely —like a 
strong arm stretched; but every 
moment we are uneasy lest some- 
thing should give way under the 
strain. 

To anything gothic brick will 
scarcely lend itself, as will be seen 
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from what has been said above. 
Circular arching is the only shape 
in which it will act as a covering ; 
pointed brick arches would have 
little cohesion. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MATERIAL—4. WOOD. 


WE nowturn again to our wooden 
chair ; and we are arrived at what is 
the most delightfully versatile of all 
known materials. As bread is to all 
classes of our community, so wood 
occupies the same place in matters 
of construction ; for any purposes 
of manufacture it is in one sense a 
sort of staff of life. It adapts itself 
to everything—to what is heavy, to 
what is light; to what is great, to 
what is little ; to what is strong as 
well as weak ; to what is detailed as 
to what is simple ; towhat is straight, 
curved, thick, or thin ; it can prove 
itself hard and stubborn as marble ; 
and it will receive the carver’s chisel 
with a sort of love, welcoming its 
fanciful vagaries with even a gusto. 
This precious material is as univer- 
sal and common as it is precious ; 
it boasts a whole line of degrees, 
from the most costly to the mean- 
est descriptions ; and with such re- 
commendations deserves to be the 
stuff out of which our common 
chair should be made. But, like 
other materials—marble and iron 
—it is too often perverted to uses 
unnatural to itself. The solid wood- 
en columns in the open air, sup- 
porting the portico, and sprinkled 
with a sort of speckled paint—the 
conventional imitation of marble 
soon find the masquerading irk- 
some, according to the inevitable 
law, and betray those who thus 
dressed them up. Then follow 
the lodgment of rain, the green 
mould, the commencing split, the 
yawning crack, and the final rot. 
Or in the heats of the sun come 
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the warping and the shrivelling 
up; and the wretched impostor, 
the disguise stript off, reveals his 
own impotency to carry out the 
part he had attempted. There is 
no spectacle more suggestive of 
meanness and decay than to pass 
by a wooden temple of amuse- 
ment, set up long ago for some 
purpose of enjoyment, and which 
has been abandoned, or perhaps 
forgotten. There is something al- 
most piteous, and at the same time 
inexpressibly mean, in the formerly 
ambitious devices, the bold archi- 
tectural tricks, the columns all start- 
ed or awry, the capitols dropping 
loose, with the rusty nails by which 
they were affixed falling out, the 
pediments in perfect scoops instead 
of straight lines, and the whole one 
crooked mass of splits, and cracks, 
and warps, and gaps, and smeared 
paint. The temple of delights thus 
makes its protest against the un- 
fitting use to which it has been 
strained. Nor does the mischief 
stop here. Those who pass by, it 
fills with a sort of contempt—half 
comic, half earnest ; it familiarises 
the mind to such abortive attempts 
at deceit. Where we see wood 
honestly employed in the open air 
is in the shape of poles, whose 
hard close-grained fibre, round and 
smooth, defy the elements; thus 
the masts and spars of a vessel 
seem to be naturally exposed, and 
suffer little. 

When we consider the choice of 
material for our chair, we find there 
are woods and woods. Among 
these the familiar mahogany holds 
the first place ; and it is curious to 
observe the respect and dignity that 
wood enjoys, as it were, on account 
of its moral worth and solid virtues. 
There really is a sort of analogy be- 
tween this and the estimation of 
human character. Mahogany holds 
the same position with regard to 
other woods that marble does to 
other stones. It seems to defy 
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time, grows close and mellow as 
it gets old, adapts itself to innumer- 
able uses, always looks honourable 
and handsome, and even under 
the most old-fashioned conditions 
has a solemn Turvydrop air that at 
least extorts respect. It accepts 
carving and polish equally ; but its 
use has been so universal that there 
has of late been an inclination to 
make a protest against it. We are 
overpowered by its excessive and 
almost groaning solidity; and the 
proverb about familiarity breeding 
contempt might be corroborated 
by instances of its breeding in- 
difference to beauty. 

But, again, mahogany and other 
woods should be introduced into 
our chair, each according to their 
capability and purpose. Mahogany 
is what may be called a friable 
wood—it splits easily into layers, 
as it were; therefore it will not 
bear to be carved into open and 
elaborate fretwork; such formed 
into the back of our chair would, 
under pressure of a bulky figure, 
divide in two like the halves of 
a biscuit. Hewn into the great 
clumsy supports for pianos and 
sideboards, so dear to the uphol- 
sterers, it seems more at home, 
though with an overdone embar- 
rassment of strength. For the same 
reason it will not bear any sharp 
and delicate treatment in the way 
of carving or razor-like edges. We 
often see this, like many other vio- 
lations of what is fitting, attempted, 
and with apparent success; but 
by and by comes the retribution ; 
the projecting and unsupported ela- 
boration becomes exposed to rough 
treatment and weather, which its 
nature gives it no strength to re- 
sist; and the result is, it wears 
off, or is broken away. At this 
moment I see before me what the 
fastidious upholsterer would con- 
sider a most elegant drawing-room 
chair, whose back consists’ of a 
light open mahogany oval, duly 
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‘shaped ; at suitable points along 
the oval are little bits of carving. 
The effect is considered good ; but 
the material sternly refuses to lend 
itself to an elegancy foreign to its 
nature. Any pressure acts on the 
brittle character of the wood with 
a terrible leverage ; and again and 
again has the oval been rent across 
with a jagged crack. What are call- 
ed spider-chairs and spider-tables 
in the strange argot of the shop 
have been attempted, and with ap- 
parent success ; and the purchaser 
will be disagreeably surprised that 
the nature of the wood disdains 
such pretty treatment, and though 
chasséd for a time will return av 
grand galop. 

The more plebeian deal is de- 
servedly relegated to the attics, or 
the servants’ hall; a poor feeble 
wood, that yields under squeezing, 
and will not bear carving, and is 
good for little beyond the most 
elementary objects. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONSTRUCTION. 


A cHAIR—and articles like a 
chair—really comprises all the most 
perfect principles of construction. 
The problem in making anything 
is to carry out the end which the ob- 
ject is intended to serve—and with 
economy. By economy is meant 
without waste of power, material, 
strength, size, or weight. Where 
there is a waste of any of these, then 
an element of ugliness is introduced 
—usually signified by the criticisms, 
‘too coarse,’ ‘too clumsy,’ ‘too 
heavy,’ ‘too overloaded,’ &c. The 
eye is gradually educated by a 
knowledge of the proper propor- 
tions of strength, size, &c.; which 
we acquire by a daily familiarity, 
which we exfect, and have a strange 
instinct for detecting, though we 
cannot point it out. Thus, we 








might conceive a huge granite fa- 
cade, apparently supported on slen- 
der spiral glass columns—a trick 
sometimes attempted in our shops. 
In reality, it is supported like a 
balcony, on iron girders from be- 
hind. Now, the effect here is this: 
first, insecurity, then doubt, then 
surprise, then speculation, and, pos- 
sibly, discovery. There is, at all 
events, no sense of admiration. 
We know the properties of glass, 
and that it must break under 
such a weight—ergo, there is de- 
ception and a Ze somewhere. It 
cannot be objected even, that if 
there was discovered a material 
the same as glass, but as strong as 
iron, there would be a fitness in 
using it; for the very fact of that 
strength would be certain to give 
it some outward revelation of that 
strength, which would say to the 
public eye that it was strong, and 
so satisfy a sense of fitness. 

We might conceive the first rude 
designer, who thought of something 
that should rest him, fashioning 
a plain block of wood like the 
trunk ofa tree lying on the ground. 
But here would be waste of every- 
thing—material, strength, &c. A 
gradual process would try and do 
away with a twentieth part of the 
material by scooping out and hol- 
lowing away; but there would be 
no arrangement; and so a dss of 
strength. ‘Then the constructor, 
calculating what sticks and rods will 
bear in various positions, obtains 
strength and lightness, and propor- 
tions the object exact/y fo ws duty. 
Everything that is correct and fit- 
ted to duty is not always beautiful ; 
but it is, at least, indifferent; it 
does not disturb, and falls in with 
the other arrangements harmonious- 
ly, like supernumeraries at a theatre. 
But any ugly thing has always some- 
thing in excess, that makes its ugli- 
ness, 

Our chair will show us all the 
points of construction, and the 
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points of decorative construction, 
most advantageously. First, there is 
aweight, on an average, approaching 
half a ton, to be borne. Instead ot 
allowing this possible dead weight 
to rest on one heavy support, the 
first idea is distribution—dividing 
the duty among /owr supports. On 
this principle the architect props 
his floor at the four corners. In 
a chair, too, there are some other 
principles. The sitter leans back, 
and exerts a tremendous lever on 
the top of the rail, the force ot 
which tends to part the whole back 
from the seat. Now what conclu- 
sion do we draw from this fact as 
to what should be the symmetry 
and beauty of construction in a 
chair? The seat is the leading 
feature ; for a chair is something to 
be sat upon; it is the centre, and 
requires to be the strongest part ; 
for it has to resist the leverage 
exerted on the back as well as a 
leverage below, which tends, as the 
chair is pushed back, to part the 
four legs. The seat therefore should 
be deep, so as to grasp the back rails 
and hold them firmly. The four 
legs below are held together by 
rails crossing at angles. Now we 
who sit, and sit a great deal, know 
all these principles by instinct. 
Therefore, when we look at one 
of the so-called ‘ spider-chairs,’ and 
see the back just attached to the 
seat, we feel a sort of uneasy in- 
security ; though, on the other hand, 
it may be admitted that the jur- 
pose of such a fragile chair here in- 
terposes. It is scarcely meant for 
sitting on ; itis merely ornamental ; 
and the careless visitor reposes light- 
ly on it for the few moments he re- 
mains. Being thus tenderly treated, 
they answer to the function for 
which they were created ; and thus 
satisfy the sense of beauty. 
Dining-room chairs are always 
made massive in structure; and 
more comfortable from the same 
principle. Zzey proclaim, ‘ You 
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come to us for a long residence ; 
on us you change your position 
restlessly. We must be substantial, 
and luxurious even.’ This is quite 
correct. The judicious constructor 
will always graduate the strength 
of his material to their position. 
Thus the back framing of a chair 
will be stout and strong. Rails 
or lattice-work run across; and 
though each has but little strength, 
their united force, like that of a 
number of stitches in a piece of 
linen, is very strong. But in the 
size—their thickness or thinness— 
the constructor will make them ana- 
logous to stitches. If this lattice- 
work is too thick, the observer de- 
tects it wzknown to himself, and 
says it is ‘heavy; and if too thin, 
he pronounces it ‘flimsy.’ In reality, 
the lattice-work is silently complain- 
ing to him, ‘We are too strong; 
we are not strong enough.’ Not 
very long ago, in a certain public 
institution, a very handsome oaken 
‘rostrum,’ or reading-desk, was set 
up in the great dining-hall. It con- 
sisted of a very solid carved balus- 
trade, forming a square pulpit, and 
was entered from behind. After a 
time, a change was made, and the 
whole remodelled by the tasteful 
man of the house. Steps were 
placed at each side instead of at 
the back, and the portions of the 
balustrade at the sides were taken 
away. The tasteful man, conceiving 
a brilliant idea, had these portions 
placed sloping on the steps. So 
the former balustrade went up at 
one side, then became the reading- 
desk, and went down the other 
side. Yet the effect was unsatis- 
factory ; and no one could tell why. 
The pyramidal shape—always har- 
monious—was attained. The taste- 
ful man himself had to own some- 
thing was wrong ; but what he could 
not tell. A student of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s pointed out the mistake. The 
reading-desk, or pulpit, he said, was 
the leading and important feature ; 
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the steps were inferior, and merely 
led up to it. The balustrade of 
the reading-desk should be strong 
and massive ; for on it the reader 
might lean and rest his weight. If 
it was weak, he might fall out. But 
a bannister on which we lay our 
hand going up steps need be very 
slight ; it has no other purpose than 
a guide, as it were. Therefore the 
tasteful man had committed two 
blunders. He did not mark out, 
emphasise, his pulpit by making 
it distinct from his steps; and he 
overweighted the bannisters of the 
latter. These were taken away, and 
a light rail substituted, which con- 
trasted with the heavy balustrade 
of the centre, and restored har- 
mony and character to the whole. 
This, indeed, is the secret charm 
of construction: the economy of 
power and strength and room ; the 
combining of different materials— 
which, while they are each suitable 
for the special end they are em- 
ployed for, repay that trouble by 
imparting a variety to the whole. 
In a handsome building we see 
different sorts of stone—marble 
shafts in the columns which bear 
up a weight to which the stone of the 
building would be unequal. Thus, 
entering a Byzantine hall, we see two 
or three fine burly pillars of some 
precious marble, which seem to bear 
the whole edifice on their shoul- 
ders. But they have all the honour 
in return: their noble material at- 
tracts, deserves, and repays the 
attention which such a conspicu- 
ous office invites. A hollow cast- 
iron pillar might be found to do 
the work as efficiently; but the 
meanness of the material would 
cause our thoughts to wander a- 
way; it would not say boldly, 
‘Look at me; I bear all this, and 
am equal to it.” It would escape 
proper notice, like an ill-dressed 
stranger ; and the result would be, 
that we would turn away under the 
impression that the building was 
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faulty, and but imperfectly support- 
ed after all. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DECORATION. 


We have now a chair of suit- 
able materials and of good con- 
struction. The next step is its 
decoration. A dozen questions 
arise at once: what should be 
decorated ? how far should it be 
decorated ? of what sort should 
that decoration be? At the very 
outset a key to the whole principle 
will be found in the following little 
history : 

An English gentleman was once 
presented by a French countess, 
with whom he was in love, with 
half-a-dozen or more of the most 
exquisite Sévres plates that the 
famous factory ever turned out ; 
they were of the purest white, 
and perfectly unglazed. By and 
by the lady died; and the gentle- 
man, very inconsolable, bethought 
him of his plates—the only sou- 
venir he possessed of his lost love. 
He went straight to the most fa- 
mous artist of France, bade him 
name his own terms, and paint on 
his china a series of memorials— 
her portrait, her chateau in the 
country, her garden, the seashore 
where they had last parted. 

*I shall, of course,’ he said, ‘ get 
over this grief in time; but I should 
like to use them at table. They 
will be the choicest form of decora- 
tion ; and every meal will recall her.’ 

The artist executed triumphs of 
exquisite painting, and covered 
each plate as he was desired. 
In a year he came to see his 
patron, and at dinner asked for 
the plates. He was told they were 
in the inner study. Later he was 
shown them, all hung round in 
costly frames. 

‘You see, we used them once 
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or twice, but the painting was so 
delicate ; and it seemed so odd to 
see a man cracking his walnuts 
on hersweet face, and the olives and 
preserves spread over her dear 
garden. There seemed something 
odd about it, which I cannot ex- 
plain. So I put them here.’ 

The artist smiled. ‘ I knew that,’ 
he said. ‘They are /ictures on 
plates ; not plates with pictures.’ 

That sentence explains the limits 
of decoration. A plate is the lead- 
ing object ; the important thing in 
decorating a plate is to set off the 
plate. But paint landscapes and 
portraits, and it becomes land- 
scape and portrait painting on a 
plate instead of on canvas. The 
decoration then devours the plate, 
and becomes the important fea- 
ture. Yet how many ‘services’ 
are there, with views of all Eng- 
land or Ireland, where through the 
sticky ginger we see the soft Cum- 
berland Lake, or the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and which are really a gal- 
lery of pictures! And mark the 
result. Both plates and pictures 
are spoiled; both struggle for ex- 
clusive attention, instead of com- 
bining for the common good. It 
is either an undecorated plate or 
a picture under very unfavourable 
conditions. But with true princi- 
ples of decoration the latter hum- 
bly ministers to the honour of the 
former; material, surface, form, 
colours, all join in some mysteri- 
ous but beautiful effect. 

To apply this at once to our 
chair. Ladies often execute ‘ tap- 
estry-work’ for the seat and back 
of a chair; the seat representing a 
large and gaudy bouquet of flowers, 
which have taken months to ‘ work.’ 
It may take the shape of the family 
arms, boldly displayed ; and very 
rarely (for the credit of artistic 
humanity) some such subject as 
Landseer’s ‘ Haddon Hall.’ Apart 
from the ‘ inharmoniousness,’ to 
put it no higher, of taking our 
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seat on so fine a bouquet, the 
Sévres-plate objection will at once 
suggest itself. ‘The chair has be- 
come a mere framing for this work 
of art, and éése/f remains undeco- 
rated. It has been long ago ex- 
plained by Mr. Ruskin, and it is 
now generally accepted — though 
it was received with stupid wonder 
—that the principle of decoration 
is, as it were, calling attention to 
the leading features of the object. 
The mere painting or carving pret- 
ty things—as flowers, flourishes, 
&e., to fill up spaces —has only 
the effect of detaching such things 
from the object, to be regarded 
separately; or, as in the case of 
the plate, of quite swallowing up 
the object. ‘This divorce often 
startles those who set to work 
with the most opposite intention. 
It will be seen by another in- 
stance how this ‘calling attention’ 
to the leading features which so 
honourably do their part in the 
work itself, and its object, actually 
is the decoration. And, indeed, 
house-painters and decorators them- 
selves have introduced quite a 
wrong use of this word, as though 
it were something distinct from the 
house itself. Give them the merest 
tabula rasa and they will ‘ decorate’ 
to many thousand pounds’ worth. 
It is a mere question of paint, gold, 
and stucco, which is often put on 
for the purpose of furnishing ground 
for decorations. At the beginning 
of this century, the sight of rafters 
and beams in the roof of church or 
hall was thought singular, mean, 
and low; and it was de rigueur with 
every architect to hide these vulga- 
rities by smooth genteel ceilings. 
Everything else, too, that betrayed 
how ‘anything was made,’—the 
ends of joists, the nuts and bolts 
that fastened iron, above all the 
hideous spectacle of a wall made 
up of dricks or stones joined with 
mortar,—was concealed with an 
almost jealous terror. The result 
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was, a dreadful monotony in reli- 
gious places of worship; and the 
choice lay between groined roofs 
in richest efflorescence of stucco or 
an eternal smoothness of ceiling. 
Suddenly the light came, and it 
was admitted that the ‘ open roof,’ 
with the useful crossing and re- 
crossing, and the parallel ribs be- 
yond, almost revealing the very 
slates, was in itself decoration, 
giving space, air, a sense of rich- 
ness, and, above all, creating a 
magnificent feature in what was be- 
fore merely a tolerable necessity. 
The poor despised roof! All it ask- 
ed was, that nothing should be 
given to it; that it should be put 
up in the ordinary, strongest, ser- 
viceable way, so that it should be 
a really good roof, and it would re- 
pay this niggardly justice by the 
handsomest return. A very little 
more in the way of colour or var- 
nish, and there arises decoration. 

This theory of the construction 
being revealed is supported at every 
turn. The human body itself teaches 
us the lesson; and half its beauty 
would be lost, if the constructive 
framework—the bones and joints— 
were not indicated. They are not, 
indeed, shown, but they are indi- 
cated and decorated, as it were. If 
the spine at the back of the neck 
were not thus indicated, with all the 
lesser muscles and cartilages in 
front, the head would have an air 
of ‘top-heaviness.’ In the most 
beautiful woman the strong bracing 
of the collar-bone is no drawback 
to the symmetry of the neck. We 
look at the most elegant hand and 
see the framework — hints of the 
muscles, knuckles, everything that 
does work. ‘This is the true dig- 
nified principle: @ ‘out seigneur 
tout honneur ; but let every one and 
every thing that takes share in the 
labour be recognised. So with the 
human face divine—the nose and 
latent cheek-bones. 

There is a common birch chair 
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before us now, made rudely and 
simply, yet it exhibits good prin- 
ciples of construction. The work- 
man had not time to decorate, ac- 
cording to the vulgar theory. The 
two front legs are secured together 
by a single stout bar of wood run- 
ning across, but at the side are /wo 
bars. Now, as these divide the 
labour, only half the strength is re- 
quired of them, and they are there- 
fore made as slight rails, half the 
thickness of the others. We often 
see the bar that runs across the 
open back of the chair, and against 
which the leverage of the figure 
works, just glued into two holes 
in the frame and made in an ornate 
and elaborate shape. Thus it is 
thought that the sockets conduce 
to beauty, but in truth the bar is per- 
petually being forced out of these 
sockets, or snapped across. Better 
workmen, and therefore better art- 
ists, pass a nearlystraight bar across, 
not into sockets, but into holes cut 
right through the framework, so 
that the ends of the bar project out- 
side, and are fixed securely — no 
doubt to the shocking of some cor- 
rect minds. The same plan would 
be adopted with the bar at the 
top of the chair, only it would be 
put /ow, for fear of the slits or 
holes being too near the ends of 
the chair, and thus causing weak- 
ness. Some drawing-room chairs 
now fashionable are actually made 
on this principle. These fantastic 
little projections, necessitated by 
construction, cause an wnusual 
shape, which pleases the eye though 
it does not respect the reason. 
Some old chairs have a plating 
of wood nailed over this lower 
framework, thus hiding the con- 
struction altogether; and this leads 
us to things of larger framework, 
though quite analogous in principle, 
where a similar mistake, or rather a 
similar sacrifice of beauty, is made. 
A carpenter is ordered to build 
a wood house or hut, and he puts 
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up a strong framework of light 
beams crossing each other aslant 
and at right angles. Then on this, 
as a ground, he nails flat planks, 
until the whole, when complete, 
seems a huge packing-case. Yet 
older and more artistic builders 
might have put their planking 7”- 
side, and have displayed the con- 
structive beams, which would have 
borne decoration ; it would have 
broken up that plain surface of 
planking. Old Rochester and old 
Chester attest this truth; and the 
gaping tourist, who stops to admire 
the overhanging-framed houses as 
‘so picturesque’ and quaint, scarcely 
imagines that their good builders 
did so unconsciously, and as carry- 
ing out what they intended in the 
readiest way. ‘This is really the 
secret, after all, of the picturesque 
* bits,’ and streets and corners, in 
Rouen and Niiremberg, and a hun- 
dred such places. ‘The men of those 
days, honest in their labours, did 
not care to be shrouding up what 
they had done, or hiding away the 
bones and muscles that supported 
their work. Complaint, too, is often 
made of the sameness of our street- 
architecture ; the long smooth brick 
facade, the regiments of windows 
and doors, which all seem to make 
one protracted house. Yet here 
again the false principles of a pitiful 
cheapness, or a more pitiful fine- 
ladyism, that thinks what is smooth 
must be genteel, has given us mo- 
notony and feebleness. Let us walk 
through Soho, and see how variety 
was once given. It is said again 
and again, ‘We cannot vary brick, 
unless, indeed, you put on stucco 
ornaments.’ But the house itselt 
will find the variety, if it be built 
honourably ; for one of the myste- 
rious rules of nature is, that every 
object has distinctness of its own. 
When the first story is reached, if 
the house were built stoutly and 
strongly, the beam-ends of the floor 
should come through the brick- 
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wall and show themselves boldly 
to the street; if they do not, they 
are insecure; or, if secured by some 
shift, the bricks that hide them 
are surplusage. ‘Thus the passer- 
by should see a kind of line outside 
which marks the floor: so with the 
row thatmakestheceiling. Attracted 
thus as we go up, the house being 
marked out in stories, with the size 
of the rooms distinct to the outside, 
a true idea is given of the way a 
sound house is built. For the 
floors are not, or should not be, 
like the mere shelves of a book- 
case, resting on ledges and between 
two upright sides, but the shelves 
should go through the bricks. Now 
our stories are merely marked by 
rows of holes, z7.e windows. So 
should it be with the party-wall 
which divides it from the next house ; 
for that, if a real honest party-wall, 
must and will show itself in spite 
of the builder, and thus break the 
sameness. There was also the 
pleasant old fashion of the leaden 
spout running down owfside, and 
which served as a line of division. 
But to that, with some sense, we 
are recurring ; for the convenience 
of the thing commends itself. In 
these old Soho houses, too, were 
stone blocks over each window, 
which gave a firmness and support 
to the whole house, as well as a 
variety of appearance. But the 
shabby meanness of our time finds 
it economical to run up a wall 
half a mile long, pierced with rows 
of holes, and then divide it inside 
into houses. It is, in truth, one 
long house partitioned off into com- 
partments. It will be said, the old 
towers of fortresses show no signs 
of this division in stories, which 
only proves the rule; for their 
thickness is so great, the flooring 
so narrow, that the beams need 
not go through. 

We are accustomed to deal with 
our chimneys in a skulking, shabby 
fashion, as though we were half- 
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ashamed of them—as of doubtful 
relations, who had yet been useful 
to us. What is called familiarly 
‘a stack of chimncys’ is as inex- 
pressive of purpose as can well be; 
and the very name shows that there 
should be detail. If each flue were 
more or less outlined, as in the 
Elizabethan style, the effect would 
be greater. Yet it is better as it 
is, rather than adopt the tricks 
sometimes resorted to. In the 
noble Dublin Custom House, wor- 
thy of the Grand Canal at Venice, 
are Grecian vases at corners, from 
the mouth of which the smoke 
curls! This is, indeed, like dress- 
ing up the stable-boys in our livery, 
and having them in ‘to attend.’ 
On the apex of a modern gothic 
dissenting chapel has been seen a 
little boss, which looks as if in- 
tended for a cross, to come later, on 
week-days, when it appears archi- 
tectural and hasa neatfinish ; but on 
Sundays, when the fires are lit, the 
effect is strange. The unpleasant 
feeling of looking at this shift may 
be analysed into a sense of mean- 
ness — trick, degradation of an 
honest ornament, with, besides, a 
comic element of surprise. Even 
in architectural chimneys, there is 
a tendency to make them like small 
pillars, with capitals at the top. In 
detached houses, it is well to see 
the chimney boldiy running up from 
the ground oufside—a burly figure, 
that has its place, and does im- 
portant work, and must be recog- 
nised. And it repays the honour 
by becoming a marked support 
and ornament to the house. 

Iron is so stern and stubborn, 
and so little lends itself to shifts 
and disguises, that for purposes of 
ornament its constructive features 
must be acknowledged. Reluc- 
tantly, therefore, architects exhibit 
the bolts, rivets, bars, bands, and 
ribs, by which it is secured. But 
they indemnify themselves, as al- 
ready shown, by using its glorious 
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and superabundant strength in un- 
natural shapes. This could not be 
illustrated better than by taking, for 
example, a monument whose repu- 
tation has spread over the world— 
the famous Britannia Tube. That 
this was a triumph in carrying out 
the purpose attempted is not the 
question, but whether it could 
have been done with a less expen- 
diture of strength and material 
and cost, and some regard to 
beauty. For is not the effect at- 
tempted to be conveyed that of one 
long tapered beam fAassing through 
three piers, on which it lightly rests, 
from one side to the other? Yet 
this is a deceit; for the beam is 
made up of three tubes, each de- 
tached, and supported from one 
pier to the other, and so on to the 
shore. To carry out the fiction, 
the piers should have been far 
lighter, as having very little weight 
to bear. The engineers will smile, 
and say that only short tubes could 
have been practicable. Then why 
not represent them as what they 
are—each complete and finished ? 
Again, there are double tubes and 
double piers side by side. This 
is false again. The idea of the 
railway is exe, and the piers should 
have been one, partitioned, if ne- 
cessary, into two. Again, the tube 
itself, how clumsy, how ugly! yet 
another form of the imitation of 
the wooden-beam principle ! 

By and by engineers will be con- 
temptuous over this crude crass 
attempt, which was a wonder 
for the day; and the idea of an 
iron pipe skewered through props 
will seem elementary enough. It 
will be found for a certainty that 
this is not the aéria/ way of dealing 
with iron: that, if it is to be hung 
in the air, it is not in the shape of 
huge coarse masses. Later we shall 
take pattern by forest-trees; and 
for spanning such rivers, so as to 
allow great vessels to pass, we shall 
make the iron start from trunks 
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below, and spread across in airy 
metallic archings of branches and 
sprays closely interlaced. Over 
this light but strong fabric shall 
the train pass, ahd with a sense 
of beauty too. A little higher up 
crosses those Straits something 
really light and elegant; and the 
traveller, looking from the window 
of the ‘ wild Irish’ Express, catches 
glimpses among the trees of the 
strong stone piers, the hanging me- 
tallic cordage, the calm unobtru- 
sive dignity of the Menai Suspen- 
sion Bridge. Zhere iron, indeed, 
displays its own graceful powers, 
and displays it cheaply. That ugly 
Tube again fails in this respect— 
it shams, unintentionally, solidity. 
It has not the air of being hollow 
which lattice-work would have im- 
parted. Finally, it is painted white, 
as though it were wood. Had it 
been of the colour usually associ- 
ated with iron, there would have 
been a contrast of material. 

Only this day, at the door of an 
old mansion-house, in a retired 
street, we noticed a ‘lamp - iron,’ 
rising each side from a row of old 
iron palings, put up, it may be sup- 
posed, a century ago. Its fellows 
on each side were rails that had 
been put up say last year, and 
were of the newest mode, The con- 
trast was curious. Every rail or 
the latter had a sort of arrow fitted 
on, when it passed the top rod, with 
a sort of cup underneath ; and at 
the bottom, where the rail starts, 
an embossed cup covered the join- 
ing. ‘The corner rail had a small 
imitation iron vase by way of ‘knob,’ 
to give it emphasis. ‘This is the 
universal genteel pattern. Nothing 
more false could be imagined. All 
this embossing and iron ‘ padding’ 
means nothing. We turn to the 
old pattern, and see the simplest 
iron rods put through holes in the 
top rail, and fixed without any 
sockets and ornamental surplusage. 
The corner rail is a group of rails, 
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filled in with some scroll-work, and 
with an iron lamp-post rising from 
it. The pattern of this is most 
elegant. So, too, the torch-extin- 
guisher on the other side, which, 
ornamental as it is, has not a bit 
too much or too little iron for the 
purpose. 

But it is a trite theme enlarging 
on the florid glories of old orna- 
mental ironwork. Not long ago, 
when wandering through the old 
Dutch town of Middleburg, the 
writer noted a quaint iron ‘ flour- 
ishing,’ as free as though some Pata- 
gonian writing-master had been 
using his giant pen, which was on 
the front of the narrow house, be- 
tween the windows. There were 
artistic shapes for the ‘ nuts’ of the 
long screws which pinned the op- 
posite walls of the house together. 
IVe have been content with a sort 
of iron dinner-plate. In other 
houses, where more rods were 
required, the date of the house’s 
erection —say ‘A.D. 1590’ — was 
worked out in florid iron figures. 
It is wonderful that with this iron, 
which is our pride and glory, we 
can make such poor artistic use. 
The Little Peddlington pump, be- 
fore alluded to, would be an excel- 
lent type of what we do in that di- 
rection. The dolphin’s tail, the 
lion’s mouth for a spout, are genuine 
characteristics, and no exaggera- 
tion. There are minds to whom the 
dolphin’s tail would seem a happy 
idea. This brings us to ‘ knockers,’ 
where such ridiculous and mon- 
strous vagaries have been played. 
In a short walk we can see all pat- 
terns : the most ingeniously false— 
the iron gar/and of flowers clasped 
in a hand: fancy knocking and 
making a noise with flowers! Nearly 
as bad are the human face, the point 
of whose chin is knocked; the 
twisted dolphin ; and the unwieldy 
hand holding a large ball, which 
will hardly perform its duty. 

The too familiar ‘gaselier’—a 
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repulsive title in itself— illustrates 
compendiously all the hideous vi- 
ciousness of false treatment and 
bad art. It will not seem trifling 
to devote a little space to some 
principles which will be readily ap- 
plied to greater things. 

This ornament is modelled on 
the older chandelier, which swung 
from the ceiling, and held wax- 
candles. On /hat the eye rested 
with pleasure; it was always ele- 
gant, especially the older patterns ; 
and its pretty curves and fanciful 
floridness were quite in keeping 
with its purpose, namely, the hold- 
ing of waxlights. But our gas- 
fitter now comes, and copying this 
model, hangs his ‘ gaselier,’ not by 
a chain or cord, but by a pipe—a 
meagre attenuated pipe—too in- 
significant for the main purpose of 
conducting the gas. This is the 
feature of the whole, yet it is made 
mean, and to imitate a cord. The 
notion of a support, on which all 
the weight is cast, being used also 
as a conduit, is in itself a shabby 
shift. By and by, too, we know 
that the foul deposits that accom- 
pany gas will eat the metal into 
holes, and change it through and 
through again. We have a series 
of chains festooned from the pipe. 
These support nothing, but are 
themselves supported! The arms 
of the gaselier are then crooked 
and bent, as though they were to 
support candles at the end. In- 
stead, they support enormous glass 
shades, utterly disproportioned to 
the thin bent pipe underneath, and, 
if touched, liable to overbalance 
themselves. Togive an air offurnish- 
ing to the meagre supports, some 
twisted metal leaves are fixed on. 
The whole is poor and unpleasant 
to look on. Our French neigh- 
bours, in their newer patterns, 
consult more the meaning of this 
shape of illumination. Their gase- 
liers are far thicker, more solid, the 
jets strike out at right-angles, and 
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end in a sort of solid saucer, all in 
proportion to the globes. There 
is no attempt at idle flourishing, 
all to support mere vapour. It 
may be doubted whether gas should 
be used in the shape of a suspended 
lamp, with a pretence of chains. 
Jets from the wall, or from the 
ground, are more appropriate. The 
wretched fictions used in the shape 
of ornament are, indeed, incon- 
ceivable. A common shape is a 
hand at the bottom of the pipe, 
closed firmly on the elegant curved 
spray that supports the globe. Yet 
the gas has actually to pass through 
both the hand and the spray on 
which it is closed! All are hollow. 
The bronze street-lamps of Paris 
are justly admired for their artistic 
design ; but, with true artistic feel- 
ing, the designers remembered that 
the pillar was intended to swpfort 
a lamp, not to be a mere gas-pipe ; 
so the pipe is allowed to wind 
round it outside. They felt it 
was beneath the dignity of noble 
bronze to be perforated through 
and through, and lose its massive- 
ness. 

Plate-glass is, no doubt, a great 
addition to effect; but it has been 
carried a little too far. We can be 
convinced of this by looking at 
some old public buildings of the 
Chambers style, where it has been 
substituted for the panes. The effect 
is as though all the windows had 
been removed. The detail of the 
old sashes, though a little mean, 
was a furnishing. Windows are 
made to be ‘thrown open ;’ hence 
a sheet of glass filling the space 
gives no hint of this function. Even 
when divided by a line across, as 
in sashes that are ‘raised,’ the ef- 
fect is rest: the idea of fixture, 
more than of opening, is suggested. 
This sliding up and down past 
each other, with the complica- 
tions of weights and pulleys, is a 
poor shift. The French system 
seems the true and correct one— 
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good for effect, good for use also— 
the high glass doors to open back, 
and running nearly to the top, with 
two fixed panes. There is the plea- 
sant association of balcony and 
room. 

In nothing, too, are the ideas of 
the public so loose as about stained 
glass. One of the show objects at 
Windsor is the painted window in 
the chapel, representing the Resur- 
rection, after a painting by West. 
In our more modern windows, we 
have whole scenes and groupings. 
All this is utterly false: we must 
look to the character of the mate- 
rial. The beauty of stained glass lies 
in the pureness and richness of any 
particular colour, which allows the 
light to pass through it. Nothing 
can surpass the blues, and reds, 
and yellows of the old cathedrals. 
The artist, therefore, who means 
to deal with this material must only 
think of combinations and contrasts 
of pure colours—shadings or lines 
bear no illumination from the 
light, and are waste. Hence he 
will choose patterns as in a kalei- 
doscope, not pictures; or if pic- 
tures, they must be figures of a 
rude sort, made up of diaper co- 
lours, not softened into each other. 
A picture simply painted on glass 
according to the rules of oil-paint- 
ing is a transparency, and has some- 
thing ineffably feeble and mean 
about it: the shadings are all thin 
and washy ; and it is a surprising 
reflection that the lead lines that 
cross and recross an old cathedral 
window—the rude bars which run 
from mullion to mullion—the frac- 
tures and pieceings — all add to 
the riches and the glories and the 
inexhaustible detail of the old win- 
dow. The honesty of it is the rea- 
son, and the absence of makeshift; 
the attempt to carry out the noble 
intention—viz. to have the purest 
colour illuminated by the purest 
light—is more than rewarded. 

Inside a house, the assertion of 
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its construction tells equally for 
ornament. We look up at the ‘ceil- 
ing,’ a smooth white waste, with- 
out feature and full of monotony. 
But let us break away the plas- 
ter and the laths, and we come 
to the boarding laid across, on 
edge, in parallel rows. Zhat is the 
roof of the room, like the open 
church-roof; and in many old 
houses we find these ribs deco- 
rated, and they give a richness and 
a space. But the genteel hide them 
away, and literally hang to it a flat 
precarious coating of plaster, which 
they prefer; thus, too, limiting the 
space and contracting the height. 
If there must be a smooth ceiling, 
let it be constructed—let it be light 
flat panelling, duly supported, so as 
to give a security. <A layer of sus- 
pended plaster is utterly out of 
place, and has a mean effect. Again 
and again it must be said, construc- 
tion of itself supplies beauty. We 
like a common drawing-room door. 
There is a richness in its divisions, 
especially when marked out with 
gilding. Yet the joiner, as is often 
imagined, has not made it thus to 
give an opening to the decorator : 
it is the best and strongest way he 
knows of making his door. If it 
was all of the one thickness, or of 
the one piece, it would be mons- 
trously heavy, and part from its 
hinges. He therefore makes a strong 
framing first, with cross-pieces, and 
thus gets the skeleton. He fills in 
with thin wood, and completes the 
surface. Then comes the gilder, 
and marks these divisions, and gives 
honour, calling attention, as it were, 
to the strong portions which really 
do the door’s work. This is what 
is called paneling, which, when 
round a room, is so often accepted 
as mere arbitrary ornament. Pan- 
eling up a stair, or round a room, 
is intended either as a protection 
for the wall, or to give a warmth 
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and furnishing. How would the 
artificer proceed to attach his wood 
tothe stone orwood behind? Planks 
could not be nailed close side by 
side ; the stone would not hold 
them. Neither would they lie close, 
if it did. A screen, as it were, is 
therefore made—virtually to be a- 
part from the wall, and merely a#- 
tached to it at intervals, or to shal- 
low ribs driven into the floor in 
front. This is paneling, the thick 
portions ofwhich are affixed tothese 
posts, and which thus occupies an 
independent function. 

We often see a cornice running 
round a room: a sort of ledge—a 
projecting ledge—which is suppos- 
ed to be an ornament. This had 
a purpose in old rooms of great 
size, where the great span of the 
joists above required some support. 
The builders build on projecting 
stones all round, which would sup- 
port a couple of long beams stretch- 
ing across, on which the joists would 
rest. In smaller rooms these come 
to be dispensed with ; but the build- 
ers, adhering to their old forms 
with a true conservatism, inserted 
their corbels just the same. The 
plasterers and decorators, for mere 
symmetry’s sake, filled up the line 
between each ; and thus we had the 
cornice. With a ‘coved’ ceiling it 
falls in excellently, and offers a 
‘constructive’ support; otherwise 
it is simple surplusage—a mere ex- 
crescence. In public halls and meet- 
ing-rooms builders actually revel in 
such decoration—a ‘rich,’ heavy, 
and utterly unmeaning cornice pro- 
jecting round every concert-room, 
and, as happened not long ago at 
a railway, coming down in large 
fragments on some one below and 
killing him. Like so many favour- 
ite architectural ornaments, it had 
nothing to support, and, what 
was worse, was supported by no 
thing. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IN SCOTI’S-YARD. 
ARRIVED at Scott’s-yard, Luke, af- 
ter handing Yorke out of the cab, 
and escorting her into the familiar 
house, said, 

‘Should you mind going upstairs 
for a moment, till I see what they 
have done in my absence?” 

‘Is your office open? she in- 
quired, never dreaming what a 
strange mad pleasure thrilled him 
when he found she remembered 
such small details. 

‘Yes ; shall I light the gas ? 

‘No; I like darkness best, as is 
natural, coming from the country.’ 

‘You are just the same as ever.’ 

‘Alas, no! I am different, and 
duller, and stupider.’ 

‘Hush! I do not want him to 
hear your voice.’ 

‘Tam dumb,’ she answered, and 
fled up the staircase ; while Luke, 
settling with the cabman, marvelled, 

‘Did she ever love that man— 
ever ?” 

To which I answer, ‘ Yea,’ and 
might have loved him to the end, 
had he been even moderately un- 
selfish ; only—and I state this fact 
in defiance of poets and novelists 
—she could only have loved him to 
the end, being her husband. 

How many sins are condoned, 
howmany shortcomings overlooked, 
when a man certainly belongs to a 
woman, who can tell? But sup- 
posing the relationship different; 
let him be merely her lover, whether 
sinfully or sinlessly, the moment 
the glamour with which, it may be, 


she has herself surrounded him is 
dispelled, shesees one fault afteran- 
other, and, dispassionately weigh- 
ing him in the balance, finds him 
wanting. 

Alone in the darkness Yorke 
stood, looking out into the dimly- 
lighted court, whilst memories all 
sorrowful, all bitter, came thronging 
through her mind—the ghosts of 
the long ago. Ah, friends, happy 
is he who can endure to face these 
spectres without shuddering shame 
or poignant regret ; but there was 
nothing in the past of Yorke Forde 
to make its countenance seem plea- 
sant to her. 

Sin and trouble, too late repent- 
ance, unavailing regret—that was 
the burden of the story she read 
silently to herself, while, with her 
forehead resting against the cool 
glass, she looked out into the night; 
a wild dreary night, with the rain 
pelting down in torrents, and the 
wind howling amongst the bare 
branches of the churchyard trees. 

It was a wretched prospect; and 
yet Yorke felt more at home than 
she had ever done in her husband’s 
house. She had lived her life in 
that old City nook; she had, after 
a fashion, been happy there; she 
had wept her tears in those rooms 
whichshe might neverinhabit more; 
she had looked out of those win- 
dows in every variety of mood ; she 
had worked there, suffered there, 
and all for the sake of the man who 
now in the apartment beneath was 
arguing against his fate. 

Less vehemently, perhaps, than 
formerly, because he felt the net 
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closing around him, but none the 
less persistently. It was cruel, he 
said, to take advantage of his posi- 
tion—to sweep from him the result 
of all his toil. He had done wrong, 
he admitted; but for Mr. Turner 
to step in and appropriate every- 
thing, seemed a punishment out of 
all proportion to his offence. He 
never intended to do other than 
pay every one honestly. If they 
would only help him a little farther, 
he could do so, It was all non- 
sense talking about exposure. Who 
was to expose anything? All the 
people wanted was to be paid, and 
once they were paid, as they might 
be, supposing Mr. Monteith and 
Mr. Collis would do as he asked 
them, what was there to fear? 

*I can tell you a person you 


have to fear now,’ Luke interrupted, 
when at length even his patience 
was exhausted—* Humphrey.’ 
‘Who told you I had any deal- 
ings with him ?” 
‘Never mind, I heard; and you 


know as well as I do that if he 
only gets an inkling of this matter, 
he will lock you up, if you offered 
him the amount of the national 
debt to let you off scot free.’ 

‘Well, unless you tell him, he 
will never hear a word about it. 
And to settle the matter at once, 
I do not intend to leave London, 
or transfer my business to Turner, 
or you, or anybody else. Nothing 
should induce me to run away just 
as if I were a thief.’ 

‘And if not a thief, may I ask 
what you consider yourself? asked 
Mr. Collis. 

‘T have done no real harm, and 
I shall not leave London—’ 

Even while he was speaking, the 
door opened, and Yorke swept in. 

‘I am afraid, she said, looking 
with a white scared face atthe aston- 
ished group, ‘ it is too late now for 
any one te do much good. There 
is a man watching the house.’ - 

For an instant Mr. Ross listened 
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to her doubtfully; just for that 
length of time he thought this was 
a ruse, but there was no mistaking 
the expression of alarm and terror 
in her eyes. 

‘O Austin! she went on, re- 
gardless, and indeed forgetful, that 
there were others present, ‘ why 
have you been so mad as to re- 
main in London, when you could 
have got away and saved yourself? 
There is not a chance for you now. 
I am quite confident it is this house 
the man is watching.’ 

‘Where is he? where did you 
see him?’ Luke inquired. 

‘I was standing at the window 
upstairs,’ she said; ‘there is no 
light in the room, if you remember; 
and I saw him standing under the 
archway nearly opposite. Some 
one went out a little time since—’ 

‘Yes, I went to the post-office,’ 
said Mr. Turner. 

‘Well, he walked down the op- 
posite side of the way, and then 
crossed over so as to meet you.’ 

‘I think I did remark some 
one.’ 

‘And then he returned to the 
archway, and has been there ever 
since. If you go upstairs, you can 
see him for yourself.’ 

‘Yorke!’ 

It was Austin who spoke, and 
she turned and looked at him. As 
their eyes met, she understood he 
was thinking of a ghastly story fa- 
miliar enough to both, which she 
had remembered standing in the 
darkness, and conned over till she 
could bear it no longer, and fled 
downstairs to warn him. 

‘Were you not asleep, and dream- 
ing about that other matter ” 

* No,’ she answered. 

‘What other matter?’ asked Mr. 
Collis. 

‘A man once came up from the 
country,’ she said, ‘and stayed for 
two days at that boarding-house 
opposite. When he got to the 
Paddington terminus, there was a 
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person waiting for him, who fol- 
lowed him here and everywhere he 
went during that time, ‘and then 
arrested him.’ 

‘Why did he not do so at once?’ 
Mr. ‘Turner inquired. 

‘ Because there was not sufficient 
evidence.’ And hearing this, the 
men looked at each other. 

‘The gentleman out in the rain 
may be waiting for sufficient evi- 
dence also,’ suggested Mr. Turner. 
‘And your hero, Mrs. Forde?” 

‘Was hung.’ 

‘Well, they do not hang people 
now adays for little mistakes in 
handwriting, that is one comfort,’ 
remarked Mr. Turner. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, the position is awkward.’ 

And then ensued a silence which 
was broken by Austin exclaiming, 


‘When did you come? why are 
you here ?” 

He had not spoken a word, or 
even looked at any other person, 
since she entered the room. 

*I came to-night to try and save 


you. Mr. Ross telegraphed for me. 
He thought, perhaps, you would be- 
lieve me, though you doubted every 
one else.’ 

‘Save me now!’ he cried; and 
the man’s fear was as trying to be- 
hold as his former defiance had 
been irritating to hear. 

‘It is too late now for any one 
to help you,’ broke in Mr. Collis ; 
‘and the best thing you can do is 
to make up your mind to bear it 
aman. We cannot prevent 
your being arrested, now the thing 
has gone but if you transfer 


a 
like 


e so far; 
the business to Turner, we can per- 
haps save something for your wife 
and children, and we will try to 
compromise the affair so far as you 
are concerned.’ 

Mos I could only get away!’ he 
id.- —‘ Yorke, you can help a if 
e—you alw ays a hink 

yme way now.’ 
‘Can nothing be done?’ asked 
Monteith with a despairing 
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emphasis on the word; and Luke 
answered, 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ There is the graveyard,’ Yorke 
suggested in a low tone. 

‘Yes, but how could he get out 
of it ?? Luke answered. 

‘Could he not go through that 
house which opens into Turnwheel- 
lane ?” 

‘It would be dangerous, even 
supposing we could obtain leave 
for him to do so.’ 

‘Do you think, then, there is a 
second watcher in Turnwheel-lane?’ 

‘It is very probable ; still there 
is just the chance.’ 

‘And you must remember,’ 
Mr. Turner, 


said 
‘that, as it is not this 
house so much which is being 
watched, as Mr. Friars followed, 
the probability is the ‘Turnwheel 
route is still available, always pro- 
viding he could get into it without 
being seen.’ 

‘I will go round by Thames- 
street, and ascertain if the coast be 
clear,’ said Mr. Ross, alert in a 
moment. 

And, Luke,’ Yorke added, ‘I 
will tell you a better plan still. Is 
Clarkson still the beadle at St. 
Swithin’s ?” 

‘Yes, I believe so.’ 

‘Then ask him to lend you the 
keys. He will do it. You could 
unlock the gate and come back 
here, and then Mr. Friars could 
cross the yard without getting near 
the light at all.’ 

‘I will go,’ Luke answered. ‘If 
need be, I will tell Clarkson there 
is a person here who is in trouble, 
and a man waiting for him. He 
will think I mean a bailiff.’ 

‘Yes; only do not let him come 
with you, or we shall have a crowd 
directly, thinking it is a fire.’ 

‘And supposing he do get away,’ 
began Mr. Collis ; ‘ what next?” 

‘Why, first,’ answered Yorke, 
although the question was not ad- 
dressed to her, ‘he ought to do 
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whatever you advise. He ought 
to be guided now entirely by your 
judgment.’ 

Hearing which speech, Austin 
looked up sharply, and said, ‘So 
you are turning against me too?” 

‘No, I am not,’ she replied. 

‘You are all of you taking ad- 
vantage of my position, and want 
to put a pressure on me.’ 

* Have I any interest in this mat- 
ter beyond seeking your good?’ 
Yorke interrupted. ‘I should not 
lose anything if you were beggared ; 
I should not gain anything if you 
made fifty thousand a year.’ 

* Should you like to talk the mat- 
ter over quietly and alone with Mrs. 
Forde?’ asked Mr. Monteith. 

‘I should like to be alone with 
any one who would not trouble 
me,’ Austin answered sulkily ; and 
the three gentlemen accordingly 
went up into Luke’s office, leaving 
Austin and Yorke to themselves. 

Of what passed during that in- 
terview Yorke never spoke subse- 
quently to any one. When Luke, 
on his return, went into the next 
room, in order to take a survey of 
the graveyard, he could hear them 
talking earnestly ; she as if plead- 
ing—he as though opposing. 

‘She will never get him to do 
it,’ Luke considered. But in this 
idea he proved to be wrong; for 
half an hour later Yorke tapped at 
the door of his office, and standing 
back out of the light, that her eyes, 
swollen with weeping, might not be 
noticed, said, ‘ He will do whatever 
you wish.’ 

They went downstairs again ; 
Yorke, by her own desire, entering 
the room last. ‘Do not go away,’ 
Austin cried out hoarsely, seeing 
her standing on the threshold, as 
if irresolute; ‘you promised me 
you would stay.’ 

‘I will stay,’ she answered ; and 
she crossed the room, and remained 
quite close to him all the time Mr. 
Turner was reading aloud the pa- 
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per, which bound him to give up 
everything he had in the world for 
the consideration of five pounds, 
which amount was then and there 
duly handed over to him. 

‘You hear,’ he said; ‘it leaves 
me a beggar—a dependent on their 
bounty for my daily bread! It 
strips my wife and children of every 
sixpence ! And then, even with 
the pen in his fingers, he pushed 
the document aside, and swearing 
he would never do it, burst into 
tears. 

In blank dismay Mr. Monteith 
and Luke listened to this decla- 
ration, while Mr. Turner shrugged 
his shoulders, and Mr. Collis indig- 
nantly began, ‘ Nonsense, man—’ 

But there Yorke motioned him 
to keep silence. 

‘Sign, Austin,’ she said; and 
dashing the tears from his eyes, 
the man wrote his name, and then 
flung pen and paper from him. 

‘Areyou satisfied now?’ heasked, 
turning to Yorke ; andshe answered, 
* Yes.’ 

‘ Although it is not in your agree- 
ment, Mr. Turner,’ she went on, 
‘if affairs should turn out well, and 
the business prosper, you will not 
forget him—Mr. Friars—but give 
him some small advantage out of 
it?” 

‘ Ay, that will I,’ answered Mr. 
Turner ; ‘and I am grateful to you 
for not having asked me to give a 
promise that he should have it back 
altogether ; for, upon my word, I 
do not think I should have known 
how to refuse.’ 

‘You had better go for the night 
to my aunt’s,’ said Luke Ross, ad- 
dressing Austin, ‘and then to-mor- 
row make your way to Harwich, 
and soto the Continent. And now 
I am going to fetch a cab; the 
noise of it coming up the yard will 
cover that caused by our opening 
the window and unfastening the 
shutter.’ 

‘I will walk round into Turn- 
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wheel-lane, and see that he gets 
clear off,’ said Mr. Turner.—‘Good- 
bye, Friars ; I will do the best I 
can for myself, and you and yours, 
depend upon it.’ 

‘You will do the best you can 
for yourself, I make no doubt,’ 
retorted Austin, affecting not to 
notice Mr. Turner’s outstretched 
hand. 

‘When that cab comes,’ remark- 
ed Mr. Collis, ‘I may just as well 
take advantage of it—unless you 
want it, Monteith.’ 

‘No, I shall not leave just at 
present, Mr. Monteith answered. 
It might have been as well for him 
had he not decided to wait, how- 
ever, and he thought this himself 
afterwards ; for it is one thing to 
suspect, and another to know, and 
the way Austin parted from Yorke 
left no manner of doubt on Mr. 
Monteith’s mind as to the relations 
which had formerly existed between 
them. 

As the cab drove up, Austin, 
without saying farewell to any one, 
walked into the back-room, where 
already Yorke had flung up the 
heavy sash. 

‘Keep to your right,’ she whis- 
pered, ‘ close by the wall. Luke has 
unlocked the gate—make haste. I 
want to close the window when the 
cab drives off. Good-bye.’ 

Then suddenly he caught her to 
his heart, and held her there for 
one second, while the rain beat in 
on the floor, and the howling of the 
wind almost drowned the words of 
his passionate farewell. 

‘God bless you, Yorke! And 
whatever else you may believe of 
me in the future, believe I never 
loved another woman but you; and 
had I never left you, I should never 
have come to this.’ 

‘Go ; it was all she said; but as 
he obeyed she broke out sobbing 
almost despairingly, and, heedless 
of the rain and the wind, she leaned 
out into the night to watch his 
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passage across the graveyard. She 
could see him stealing round by 
the wall, she heard the gate slam, 
and then she drew in her head, 
and closed the window softly, and 
turned to leave the room, becoming 
conscious at that moment of some 
one passing out before her. 

A few minutes afterwards she 
went up to Luke’s office, where she 
found Mr. Monteith sitting beside 
the writing-table with his arms 
crossed, and his head bent upon 
them. 

She went up close to him before 
she spoke. 

‘Mr. Monteith,’ she said; and 
at sound of his name he looked 
up. 

‘ Youunderstand everything now; 
but sie need never know.’ 

‘God forbid ! he answered ; and 
she glided out of the room again, 
and down the staircase, and so into 
the hall, where Luke stood waiting 
for her. 

‘ By which train do you propose 
returning to Milden to-morrow ?’ he 
inquired. 

‘ By the first,’ she replied, ‘which- 
ever that may be. I wish, Luke, 
you would not insist on coming 
with me to Euston-square. It is 
such a long drive on a night like 
this, and I can manage to get to 
the hotel by myself quite safely.’ 

But Luke, by way of answer, only 
drew her arm within his, and keep- 
ing her, as best he could, sheltered 
from the rain, led her to the cab. 

‘ Euston-square,’ he said to the 
man, and then took his seat oppo- 
site to her; and so, almost in si- 
lence, they drove together through 
the deserted streets, while the rain 
beat against the windows of the 
cab ; reminding Yorke of another 
night, when she had lain in the 
darkness and listened to the mad 
fury of the storm, whilst a fiercer 
passion, and a madder despair than 
that of any tempest, was raging in 
her heart. 

I 
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CONCLUSION. 


More than three years after that 
night when Austin Friars threaded 
the narrow lanes and back-ways 
which led to safety; when Mrs. 
Holmes, on his arrival at Homer- 
ton, startled out ofall her propriety, 
first conceived the house to be on 
fire, and then assured her late vi- 
sitor that she would give him in 
charge if he persisted in knocking 
in that manner at her door; when 
Mr. Monteith finally arrived at the 
solution of that enigma which had 
always puzzled him—Yorke Forde 
and Luke Ross walked together in 
the twilight of a summer’s even- 
ing over the cliffs that intervene 
between Rottingdean and Kemp 
Town, talking quietly the while, 
as befitted old acquaintances and 
stanch friends. 

For they were not lovers, though 
Yorke had been a widow long— 
still fair to look upon—still to him 
the dear Yorke of old—only less 
likely ever to be Aés Yorke even 
than that evening when they first 
stood together beside the Thames. 
Mr. Forde had left her everything 
he possessed in the world ; every- 
thing he could give her—Forde 
Hall, all his money, plate, pictures, 
wine, jewelry, carriages, horses, and 
his blessing. The world was a lit- 
tle bitter at first on the subject, 
and inclined to make remarks about 
fortune-hunters and undue influ- 
ence ; but when the world came to 
know that Mr. Forde had actually 
not a single relation to feel ag- 
grieved at such a disposition of his 
property, and when it beheld how 
meekly Yorke bore her honours, 
and how utterly secluded a life she 
led, spent in performing all manner 
of good works, the tide turned in 
her favour once again, as had been 
the case previously ; and remem- 
bering also that she would prove a 
capital match for one of its penni- 
less younger sons, the world began 
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to take a great interest in Yorke, 
and petted and caressed her con- 
siderably. 

And all this Yorke took kindly. 
She had no objection to the world 
as a world, though her own rela- 
tions with it were always a little 
out of joint ; and perhaps to a wo- 
man so lonely as herself the atten- 
tions society vouchsafed were even 
more gratifying than they might 
have proved to one more happily 
situated. 

That she would marry again, no 
one doubted—marry again soon, 
many asserted ; but still the months 
and the years went by, and Yorke’s 
mourning was heavy and deep as 
ever, and not even country gossip 
had linked her name with that of 
any favoured lover. She passed an 
utterly secluded existence, receiv- 
ing no company save those few 
morning visitors who had been ad- 
mitted during her husband's life- 
time. By reason of her close at- 
tendance upon him her health had 
suffered most materially, but she 
was now strong and well again ; so 
she assured Luke Ross, who, hav- 
ing never seen her since Mr. Forde’s 
death till they met accidentally 
at Brighton, had been shocked at 
the change he could not avoid 
noticing. 

Why he had kept so persistently 
aloof from her, Yorke could not 
help guessing ; but when they did 
meet again, and the old familiar in- 
tercourse was restored, Yorke could 
not forbear asking him if he thought 
he had been quite kind in never 
coming to see an old friend. 

‘I have not meant to be unkind,’ 
he answered. ‘Our roads, how- 
ever, now lie so wide apart, it could 
scarcely happen that we should 
meet often.’ 

But although he said this, they 
met almost daily at Brighton ; ana 
Yorke prolonged her stay there, 
and Luke came down by the ex- 
press frequently ; because ‘ he was 
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the best friend she had ever known,’ 
Yorke assured herself. ‘And be- 
cause I am a fool,’ Luke said bit- 
terly, to his own heart. 

For what could this woman, with 
her wealth and her fine estate, be 
to him? Could he go fortune- 
hunting, and bear to see the world 
pointing at him as a man who had 
married for money? They had 
been far enough apart in the old 
days, but they were separated far- 
ther still ; there were heaps of gold, 
and boxes of deeds, and piles of 
plate between them now. 

The very richness of her dress, 
the luxury of her surroundings, the 
splendour of the house she occu- 
pied—all these things were to Luke 
but as so many silent reminders of 
the length and depth of the gulf 
which separated the Yorke he once 
vowed to marry from the man who 
had for years toiled to keep poverty 
or the knowledge thereof from her. 

‘God knows I do not grudge it 
to her,’ he thought; ‘and she makes 


a good use of it, I have no doubt ; 
but yet, if he had only left her a 
part instead of all,it would not have 
made much difference to her, while 
it would have made all the diifer- 


ence to me. And no doubt ulti- 
mately she will tire of her loveless 
life, and marry some one who may 
not care really one straw about her. 
Well, do I wish her to remain sin- 
gle? AmI mad enough to believe 
I shall ever be in a position to ask 
her honestly to be my wife ?” 

But he was mad enough, and he 
knew it—knew that the old love 
was stronger and wilder than ever 
—knew that, even whilst he con- 
fessed it was like swallowing poison 
for the sake of tasting a momentary 
sweetness, those few hours which 
he passed with her at Brighton 
seemed to his heart a foreshadow- 
ing of heaven. 

‘I had news to-day,’ he said, as 
they walked slowly and idly along, 
‘of an old friend of yours,’ 
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‘Of Austin ?’ she inquired. 

‘Yes; Mr. Turner has behaved 
capitally. He arranged the whole 
business without exposure, as I 
wrote to you long ago, and since 
that he has paid off Mr. Monteith 
and myself, and is now allowing 
Friars something like four hundred 
a year. Monteith has bought him 
a little property in Wales; and I 
believe that, with what Mr. Collis 
was induced to contribute, they are 
really very comfortably off.’ 

‘Iam so thankful; and it was all 
your doing.’ 

‘ All yours, rather,’ he replied. 

‘Not mine,’ she said. ‘I have 
thought of that time over and over 
again, Luke, and I think no man 
ever behaved so nobly as you did 
then. Iam sure I have often blessed 
you for your goodness. No one 
but you could have been so forgiv- 
ing.’ 

‘I did my best,’ he answered, for 
he could not say to her now, 
‘Ah, Yorke, I was not quite dis- 
interested.’ 

‘You did what no other human 
being I ever met would have done,’ 
she replied warmly; ‘and I only 
wish it had all turned out better for 
you. Had you taken that business 
then—’ 

‘I could have done nothing; I 
am only a plodder. I am not com- 
mercially clever, like Mr. Turner.’ 

‘ But you are doing well, are you 
not ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘Yes, well—not very well; and 
that makes a difference. I some- 
times think I shall go to India, and 
try to push my fortune there.’ 

‘Why do you want to make a 
fortune ?” 

‘QO, for many reasons ; amongst 
others, that I may marry.’ 

‘Cannot you marry on what you 
have ?” 

‘No,’ he answered ; ‘ housekeep- 
ing is expensive.’ 

‘Is the lady so very unreason- 
able, then ?” 
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‘I was only jesting, Yorke,’ he 
answered. ‘I shall never marry 
anybody. I never cared but for 
one woman, and she was not for 
me, nor I for her; and for that 
cause, if not for any other, I do 
think I shall go away some day to 
see the world, and not come back 
till I am grayheaded, when I shall 
find you a countess perhaps.’ 

‘No,’ Yorke said quite steadily ; 
‘I shall never marry again.’ 

‘You think so now.’ 

‘I am sure of it now; and they 
walked on in silence till they reach- 
ed Kemp Town. 

At the door of the house Yorke 
occupied, Luke would have left her, 
but she entreated him so earnestly 
to come in, that for very courtesy’s 
sake he had to yield. 

They went up together into the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Suthers, 
mild and apathetic as usual, was 
occupying herself with a piece of 
embroidery that bade fair never to 
be completed. 

‘I want to speak to Mr. Ross,’ 
Yorke said, addressing her. ‘ I have 
something to tell him which he 
ought to know. Should you mind 
leaving us for a few moments?’ And 
thus entreated, Mrs. Suthers ga- 
thered together her wools, her floss 
silk, her thimble, her scissors, her 
canvas—and after a long search in 
quest of a missing needle, finally 
took her departure. 

‘When Death comes to fetch 
Mrs. Suthers, she will ask him to 
give her a few minutes in order 
to take her needlework with her,’ 
Yorke said irritably ; then she sat 
silent for a time, whilst her fingers 
twined themselves together in the 
fashion Luke remembered so well. 

‘Were you in earnest a little 
while since, when you said you 
thought of going to India?’ 

‘I think I shall ultimately go 
there, or somewhere else,’ he re- 
plied. 

‘And what did you mean by 
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saying I might be married when 
you returned ?” 

‘Just what my words implied. 
It is extremely possible they will 
come true; other words of mine 
have come so, if you recollect.’ 

‘Then you do not know there 
is a reason why I shall never marry 
again ?’ she said. 

‘A sufficient reason, I did not. 
If you tell me there is, of course 
that settles the matter. I do not 
ask what that reason may be, but 
still I should like to hear it.’ 

‘ Putting all other reasons aside, 
there is one insuperable reason, as 
you know—if I married again with- 
out the consent of my late hus- 
band’s executors, I should have to 
give up Forde Hall, and almost 
the entire of my present income.’ 

‘ But you might marry with their 
consent ?” 

‘It is not likely any one I should 
choose would please them.’ 

‘To whom, in that case, would 
the property go ?’ 

‘ Charities, and so forth.’ 

‘ But you might be so fond of a 
man as to choose him in preference 
to Forde Hall ? 

‘It is not probable ; and besides, 
that is not the question. Would 
any man be so fond of me?” 

‘Yes, Yorke, one man is.’ 

‘ Luke’—she came nearer to him 
as she spoke—‘ do you remember 
what you said to me once, long, 
long ago—that you would never 
marry till some one came and laid 
her hand on your arm, and—’ 

He was trembling from head to 
foot. He had made up his mind 
so certainly it could never be, that 
now, when he felt the dear fingers 
timidly touching his sleeve, he could 
not quite realise all it meant—he 
could only draw her towards him 
and whisper, 

‘Is it for love, dear, or out of 
pity > 

‘ Pity,’ Yorke answered ; but her 
eyes contradicted her statement. 
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*O, my darling!’ and the man 
strained her to his heart. 

‘Am I still worth taking?’ she 
asked softly; but all he could say 
was, 

‘I love you more than ever.’ 

‘ Even although I am poor? 

‘Rich, you could never have 
been this to me.’ 

Later in the evening, when Mrs. 
Suthers having reappeared with her 
appliances, they went out on the 
balcony, ostensibly to look at the 
moonlight, Luke asked a question 
in his turn. 

‘ Are you happy, Yorke ?’ he said, 
looking wistfully into her face, which 
shone sweet and strange in the 
moonlight. 

‘ Happier than I have ever been 
in all my life,’ she replied; and 
Luke at last was satisfied. 

As a mere matter of courtesy, 
Luke wrote to Mr. Forde’s execu- 
tors, announcing their engagement, 
and stating that Yorke had accepted 


him, with a full understanding of 
the change it would make in her 


position. He added that, with re- 
spect to the income that might still 
continue, he was willing to make 
any settlement they desired, pro- 
vided such settlement was not al- 
ready secured under the will; and 
then the pair, having arranged all 
matters with which the outside 
world had any concern, began to 
plan where and how their future 
was to be spent. 

But these plans were all changed 
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one morning by the receipt of a 
letter from one of the executors. 

The writer began by apologising 
for the unavoidable delay which 
had occurred in replying to the 
letter announciag Mr. Ross’s en- 
gagement to Mrs. Forde. 

‘It was necessary for me and 
also my brother executors to con- 
sult the late Mr. Forde’s solicitors ; 
but I am happy now, however, to 
be able to say that we are perfectly 
satisfied with Mrs. Forde’s choice, 
and that it has our unqualified 
approbation. We give our full con- 
sent for the marriage to take place, 
and we wish you the happiness and 
prosperity we feel satisfied you de- 
serve. It will be necessary for you 
to see one or other of us as early 
as may be convenient.’ 

‘I verily believe you are dis- 
appointed,’ cried Yorke. ‘ But QO, 
Luke, I am so glad; for if ever 
any man deserved wealth, you 
do.’ 

‘I would rather have had you 
poor,’ he answered; ‘though I am 
as fond of money as most people.’ 

‘And yet, if you only consider, 
I was richer than you when you 
first asked me to marry you,’ she 
began a little saucily. ‘I had, or 
thought I had, a whole thousand 
pounds that evening when 

But there she stopped suddenly. 
After all, that was not quite a plea- 
sant memory to recall, even in the 
bright noonday, with the sunbeams 
dancing over the sea. 

















A SPANISH ADVENTURE, 


——o——_ 


Ir was on one of those clear bright 
winter nights known only to those 
who have visited the southern 
shores of Spain, that a merry party 
of young men sat after dinner in 
their mess-room in Gibraltar. They 
belonged to one of our most dis- 
tinguished regiments, whose gal- 
lantry in the field had won them a 
reputation they well deserved. 

Spain at that time was infested 
by a large and powerful band of 
highway robbers, their chief being 
the celebrated José Maria, whose 
presence struck terror into the 
hearts of all those who, either for 
pleasure or business, had to travel 
through Andalusia. Rumours had 
just reached Gibraltar of a daring 
attack made by José’s band on the 
travellers in the diligence between 
Malaga and Granada, who, in spite 
of having a strong body of mounted 
carabineros to escort them, had fared 
very badly in the encounter. 

‘I should be very sorry,’ said 
Major Clarke, ‘to have to travel 
through Spain at present ; for I am 
sure this troop of José Maria’s 
would surround the whole of our 
regiment, and strip us of all we pos- 
sess, before we could get through 
the mountain passes.’ 

‘I would not attempt it for a 
thousand pounds,’ answered Cap- 
tain Leicester; ‘for I am certain 
that fellow José would hang you 
on the first tree if he found nothing 
to plunder; and if he discovered 
you were a British officer belonging 
to this garrison, would keep you a 
close prisoner till you were ran- 
somed.’ 

Every one present had his say: 
some thought they might escape 


the great chief; others were ready 
to bet any odds against it. 

In the midst of all this conversa- 
tion, one of the captains of the re- 
giment, who had as yet not given 
his opinion, quietly stated he would 
take short odds that he would start 
in three days, should he be able to 
obtain leave of absence, and ride 
alone from Gibraltar to Madrid, 
without being robbed, hanged, or 
otherwise ill-treated by José Maria 
or his band. 

‘Done ! says one voice; ‘ Done!’ 
says another; and so on, till my 
old friend found himself beset on 
all sides by youngsters anxious to 
lay him any odds. 

‘I think, Turner, you are very 
wrong,’ said Major Clarke, ‘to un- 
dertake so foolish and dangerous 
an expedition; for although you 
can speak French, you do not know 
a word of Spanish ; ‘and remember, 
your bet is to go alone, so you can- 
not even have the advantage of a 
“ Rock scorpion” who understands 
English as your guide. My friend 
Mr. Powell says you will never ac- 
complish it.’ 

All eyes turned towards Mr. 
Powell, a Gibraltar merchant, that 
evening a guest of Major Clarke, 
and whose experience made every 
one anxious to hear his opinion on 
the subject. 

‘I should strongly recommend 
you, Captain Turner,’ said Mr. 
Powell, ‘ not to undertake the jour- 
ney. The Major says you neither 
speak the language nor know the 
country; and at present, I am told, 
the whole of Andalusia is infested 
by these robbers; therefore you 
are more than likely to fall into 
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their hands, as José himself is in 
this neighbourhood. Annul the 
bets at once, and do not apply for 
leave. Iam sure you will to-mor- 
row be heartily glad to have taken 
my advice.’ 

‘No,’ said the quiet Captain Tur- 
ner; ‘when I once make up my 
mind to a thing, I like to carry it 
out. Besides, we have always heard 
that the said José Maria is a fine 
noble fellow, who has in his rough 
way done so many generous acts, 
that I should not mind making his 
acquaintance, even at the risk of 
having to walk all the way home to 
Gibraltar supposing they should 
take a fancy to my horse, which is 
not a very good one. I bought 
the animal a short time since at 
St. Roque, and certainly gave very 
little for him.’ 

Offers were made to scratch all 
the bets; but nothing would do, 
for Captain Turner had made up 
his mind to go, and go he would. 

The rest of the evening was spent 
in the ante-room, some officers 
playing whist, others a round game. 
None were absent save the gallant 
Captain Turner, who went off to 
write his application for leave of 
absence, and make what little pre- 
parations were necessary for a two 
months’ journey in Spain, where a 
man’s whole kit is stowed away 
in two saddle-bags slung on each 
side of his horse. The following af- 
ternoon saw Captain Turner’s name 
in garrison orders as having ob- 
tained leave of absence to visit 
Spain. 

The next morning, a few minutes 
after gun-fire, Captain Turner, and 
three brother-officers anxious to 
give him a fas de conduite, were 
seen riding through the beautiful 
Almeda gardens, full even at that 
time of the year of sweet-scented 
geraniums. Their passing through 
the main street did not attract 
much notice at that early hour of 
the morning ; and with the excep- 
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tion of an occasional shouldering 
of arms by some sentry of their 
own regiment, the four horsemen 
might have said they had left Gib- 
raltar without meeting a human 
being. 

When they had gone through all 
the gates, and were fairly on the 
neutral ground, with the Queen of 
Spain’s chair staring them in the 
face, the three friends again endea- 
voured to dissuade Captain Turner 
from undertaking the journey; but 
nothing they said had any effect, 
and after escorting him about two 
miles along the eastern coast, they 
parted, wishing him all possible 
success and a happy return home. 
It would be needless to follow our 
enterprising traveller along that 
beautiful coast till he reached Ma- 
laga, at which place he arrived safe- 
ly, having preferred that route to 
the unknown (to him, at least) 
short cut through the cork-woods, 
the mountain-passes of Ronda, and 
so on to Cordova, where you meet 
the great ‘Camino Real,’ or Royal 
Road, which goes from Seville to 
Madrid. 

Captain Turner having sufficient 
time before him was not going to 
make a toil of pleasure, and there- 
fore determined to remain ex route 
wherever he pleased, and accord- 
ingly decided on spending two days 
in Malaga. 

As I am not writing a hand- 
book on Spain, I shall leave our 
friend to see all the sights of that 
old town by himself. 

On the second morning after his 
arrival Captain Turner started for 
Grenada; and after an early break- 
fast and sundry inquiries from ¢ 
moz0, Or waiter, who could speak 
a little English (of which he was 
very proud), as to which gate he 
was to leave the town by to get 
on the high road to Grenada, he 
fairly got under weigh, and it was 
not long ere he found himself 
ascending that beautiful hill from 
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which you get the first glimpse of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

With the exception of a few 
lines of mules laden with wood 
or sand, our traveller encountered 
nothing to intimidate him, or cause 
him to regret having left his com- 
fortable quarters in Gibraltar. 

When he reached what was then 
called ‘La Venta Nueva,’ or New 
Inn, he found sitting in the large 
kitchen a group of very suspicious- 
looking men. On his entrance they 
ceased talking and singing; and 
turning to examine the intruder 
from head to foot, asked him se- 
veral questions in Spanish, which 
he was not able to answer. 

The landlord began laying a 
small white tablecloth at the end 
of the long table nearest the fire, 
and making signs with his hands 
and mouth soon understood that 
the new-comer would like some- 
thing to eat. Captain Turner, with 
the aid of a vocabulary, informed 
his host that he not only wanted 
una comida (a dinner), but wna 
cama (a bed) as well. 

This piece of news seemed to 
give general satisfaction ; and the 
moment they found he could man- 
age to say a few words in Spanish, 
they surrounded him, and a volley 
of questions ensued, as to where 
he came from, where he was going, 
&c. The dinner, which in those 
small inns consists always of the 
olla podrida, is ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice, never being moved 
from the left-hand side of the large 
chimney-piece, where, as nothing 
but wood is burnt and the ashes 
seldom taken away, it always re- 
tains a certain degree of heat. 
The meal being over, the curio- 
sity of the audience subsided, and 
the singing and jabbering recom- 
menced. Captain Turner, lighting 
his cigar, strolled out to see how 
his horse had fared; and after a 
short walk up the road, to look’ at 
the beautiful valley on the right, 
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where in autumn the vines groan 
under the weight of enormous 
bunches of Muscatel grapes, which 
in those days were often left to rot 
on the ground, he retraced his 
steps, and after requesting to be 
called very early, retired to rest. 

The following morning at sun- 
rise our traveller was in the saddle 
once more; and as he had been 
informed in Malaga by the British 
Consul that the road from thence 
to Grenada, though the most pic- 
turesque, was by far the most dan- 
gerous, he determined to keep a 
sharp look-out on all sides. 

No one was to be seen about 
that morning save a few peasants 
going to their work, and he began 
to believe that there was not a 
word of truth in all that was said 
about the dangers of the country ; 
when on reaching that splendid 
pass which leads you to the first 
view of the ancient city of Grena- 
da on the opposite mountain, with 
the beautiful valley, so truly called 
the Golden Valley, beneath you, he 
heard a shrill whistle, and a noise 
above his head like the sound of 
men running over very uneven 
ground. His very horse seemed 
to be aware that danger was near ; 
for pricking up his ears, and turn- 
ing his head towards that side of 
the mountain from whence came 
the sound, he started off of his 
own accord into that sort of amble 
so peculiar to his race. 

‘ Be quiet, you old fool! what are 
you afraid of?’ said his master; but 
still the animal increased his pace 
till he had got through the pass 
and was beginning to descend the 
mountain, and not till then was 
our friend able to get him into his 
usual walking pace. Captain Tur- 
ner looked on every side and could 
see no one; but on reaching the 
next turning down the road he 
suddenly found, as if by magic, 
a remarkably handsome Spaniard 
alongside of him, very well mount- 
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ed, and dressed according to the 
fashion of the country, who for a 
few seconds seemed entirely en- 
grossed by the sight of our lonely 
traveller and his steed. After the 
usual morning salute, answered by 
Captain Turner with an unmistak- 
able English accent, the Spaniard 
reined up his horse, and with the 
usual ‘Vaya vm. con Dios; turned 
to the right-about; but before going 
many yards sang out at the top of 
his voice, ‘Vo vale nada’ (Not worth 
anything). 

A few hours more found our 
friend in that long narrow street 
which leads to Plassa, where the 
principal hotel in Grenada was 
then situated ; where, after resting 
himself and ordering his dinner, 
he strolled out to hear the mili- 
tary band perform in front of the 
governor's house. 

Grenada is much gayer than 
most Spanish towns generally are, 
having several good cafés, a capi- 
tal theatre, and many other places 
of public amusement. The next 
day our friend found there were 
no less than three English families 
in the hotel, besides several others 
residing in the town. In what part 
of the globe can an Englishman go 
where he will not find some of his 
countrymen ? 

Captain Turner very soon made 
the acquaintance of two young men 
staying in the same hotel; who, 
having been there for some time, 
volunteered to lionise him all over 
the place. 

They did it to perfection ; show- 
ing him all the principal rooms in 
the Alhambra, and, with the aid of 
an old map they had purchased, de- 
scribed what that beautiful palace 
must have been before King Fer- 
dinand thought fit to demolish 
part of it and build stables for 
his horses. 

After a walk through the curious 
old gardens, and a good look at 
the tree under which the last of the 


Moorish kings was slain, the party 
descended into the town, and after 
duly inspecting all that was to be 
seen there, returned to the hotel. 
Here again our friend was advised 
not to undertake his rash journey ; 
for at the table-d’héte, happening to 
be seated next to an English lady, 
the conversation turned on the state 
of the country, and when she heard 
of Captain Turner’s intended trip 
to Madrid, she did all in her power 
to persuade him not to go farther. 

Having spent three very pleasant 
days in Grenada, where for the first 
time since he left Gibraltar he had 
heard his native language spoken, 
Captain Turner started for the 
mountainous but picturesque road 
which leads you to Ciudad Real, 
over the ridge called the Sierra 
Morena. It was on the seventeenth 
day of our friend’s departure from 
Gibraltar that, late in the afternoon, 
we find him trotting up the above- 
named mountain, hoping to reach 
a small roadside inn ere the sun 
had dipped behind some of the 
enormous rocks that surrounded 
him, when he was overtaken by a 
Spaniard on horseback. 

At first Captain Turner thought 
it was the same person he had met 
before reaching Grenada ; but on 
second looks he soon discovered 
that it was a far higher stamp of 
man than the one before described. 

In dress both were much alike ; 
but the appearance of the latter 
was so aristocratic, and the way he 
managed his beautiful black horse, 
which seemed to understand every 
word his master said to him, so de- 
lighted Captain Turner, that for a 
time he was at a loss which to ad- 
mire most, the man or the horse. 
Like all Spaniards, who delight in 
admiration, our new-comer rode on 
for a few minutes without attend- 
ing to anything but his horse; and 
after showing the noble animal off 
to the greatest advantage, he in- 
quired of our friend where he was 
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going, and finding Spanish was not 
familiar to him, immediately began 
the conversation in French. 

‘I suppose,’ said the Spaniard, 
‘ that you intend spending the night 
at the little inn yonder, for you 
would have a very long ride before 
you could get to the next one ; be- 
sides, there are so many roads 
branching off this, that you would 
not know which to take if you have 
not travelled this way before.’ 

On arriving at the inn Captain 
Turner remarked how very atten- 
tive everybody was to his fellow- 
companion. It was evident he was 
no stranger to them all. 

‘I will see that your horse is well 
cared for, sefor; and if you have 
no objection, we will dine together.’ 

This being agreed upon, they 
both sat down to a very good meal, 
which, considering the wild part of 
the country they were in, appeared 
very much as if some one of im- 
portance had been expected. After 
dinner the conversation turned on 
Madrid, and after inquiring where 
he was going, the Spaniard in a 
joking way remarked he had better 
look out for José Maria and his 
band, who were in great force in 
those parts. 

Captain Turner, either from feel- 
ings of great confidence and liking 
for his new acquaintance, or from a 
feeling of disgust at every one 
warning him against the bandit 
chief, began singing his praises as 
if he were his best friend; and after 
repeating the same words he had 
made use of in the mess-room on 
the memorable evening when the 
bets were made, confided to his 
companion all that had taken place 
in Gibraltar, and what had induced 
him to take this trip to Madrid. 

The Spaniard seemed greatly 
amused by all this; and after a 
couple of hours’ chat, during which 
time a great many of Captain Tur- 
ner’s cigars had been smoked, they 
rose to retire to rest. 
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‘I shall be off very early in the 
morning,’ said our friend ; ‘and as 
you seem to like my cigars, pray 
allow me to offer you a bundle of 
them.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered the 
Spaniard ; ‘they are certainly very 
good. And now let me offer you 
something in exchange ;’ and draw- 
ing his large Spanish knife from 
his belt, he cut one of the silver 
buttons off his jacket. ‘ There,’ said 
he, ‘is a pass for you all through 
Spain. ‘To-morrow, before you 
have gone many miles, you will be 
stopped ; but the moment you see 
the men approaching, show them 
this button, and not one of them 
will interfere with you, for I am 
José Maria.’ 

He then shook hands warmly 
with Captain Turner, and retired. 

The latter could not sleep for 
several hours, thinking over his 
strange adventure, and regretting 
he had not sooner discovered who 
the stranger was. 

The following morning, ere he 
started, Captain Turner looked 
everywhere, hoping to see the great 
man again, but was forced to take 
his departure without doing so. A 
few miles from the inn he found 
himself overtaken by four men on 
horseback, who began talking to 
him in Spanish. Recollecting the 
button, he took it from his pocket 
and showed it to them. The effect 
was magical ; three of them imme- 
diately took a path leading up the 
side of the mountain and disap- 
peared ; the fourth fell back and 
accompanied the Captain, but at 
a respectful distance. The latter 
now considered himself perfectly 
safe, but soon found out his mis- 
take ; for on coming to a sharp 
turn in the road, he suddenly found 
himself surrounded, two men seized 
his reins, two more laid hold of his 
saddle-bags, while the others point- 
ed their carbines at him. Luckily 


for him, before he could get the 














Darling little May. 


button out—for he was so taken 
by surprise that he lost his pre- 
sence of mind—his mounted escort 
rode up at full gallop, crying out 
at the top of his voice, ‘ Button, 
button! he has a button! All 
hands were off at once, and the 
men retired behind a rock to their 
hiding-place. 

We must now follow Captain 
Turner to Madrid, the remainder 
of his journey having been per- 
formed without any farther adven- 
ture, his mounted escort never hav- 
ing left him till within five miles 
of the capital. 

A fortnight after his arrival in 
Madrid, Captain Turner was in- 
duced by some friends to go with 
them to a masked ball, it being 
Carnival time. They had just done 
supper, when a very handsome 
woman came up to the table where 
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they were sitting, leaning on the 
arm of a tall fine-looking man. 
In a moment the Captain recog- 
nised José Maria—for it was he— 
and, jumping up, was going to 
greet him, when he was arrested 
in his movements by a warning 
gesture from the latter. Shortly 
after, having conducted the lady to 
her seat, José approached Captain 
Turner, and said in a low voice, 

‘You were once in my power; 
I am now in yours. If you wish to 
win your bets, and return in safety 
to Gibraltar, be silent.’ 

After a pleasant stay in Madrid, 
Captain Turner thought it time to 
retrace his steps to Gibraltar, and 
had not proceeded many miles when 
he observed a mounted escort fol- 
lowing, which never lost sight of 
him till he was safely landed in 
Gibraltar. 


DARLING LITTLE MAY, 


—_——_ 


O YEs, we all remember that last bright fatal spring, 

When with our echoed laughter the heavens seemed to ring; 
With childhood’s brimming spirits, we tired not at play, 

And brightest of the party was darling little May. 
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Pure as the tender lily, unstained by worldly blight ; 

Pure as the virgin snow-drift on Alpine mountain’s height ; 
Pure as the breath of heaven at the opening of day ; 

Pure as a spotless angel, was darling little May. 


Alas, while thus we frolicked, unconsciously a foe 

Joined in our games, for Heaven sent a messenger of woe ; 
And peacefully and slowly, like sunset’s parting ray, 

Sank, to rise in another world, darling little May. 


The spring-time cometh once again, and flowers burst from earth, 
To bless their mighty Maker, who ordereth their birth. 

Methinks I hear a whisper that I, like them, some day 

Shall leave my earth-bound prison, and join my darling May. 
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I NEVER thoroughly understood Ed- 
gar Poe’s description of the vale of 
Armmheim—with its purple glories of 
wooded hill melting into a succes- 
sion of lakes as the traveller sailed 
in his golden barge straight into 
the glowing sunset—until I went 
up the Tamar to Launceston. 

Not that mine was a golden 
barge: not by any means. It was 
just an ordinary and most prosaic 
steamer, and was afflicted with the 
marvellous smell of oil incident to 
steamers. Moreover, during the 
24 hours’ journey from Victoria 
to Tasmania it didn’t glide—how 
many times during my contempla- 
tion of the candle-lamp swinging 
to the accompaniment of crashing 
crockery had I wished it did !— 
but progressed with much creak- 
ing, and jumping, and rolling, and 
fits of internal vibration, as though 
it were a living creature affected 
with palpitation of the heart. But 
all the petty miseries of the pass- 
age, all the ghastly merriment 
and unnatural flourishes of appe- 
tite, all the nautical pride that 
goeth before a fall, all the hideous 
hypocrisy of rude health and in- 
tense appreciation of the sea breeze, 
and all the utter prostration and 
final abandonment to lying down 
on one’s back and praying for the 
day,—all were forgotten with the 
first glimpse of the winding river. 

It reminded me of the Scotch 
lake scenes, more especially that 
near Loch Katrine, where the 
mountains roll forward and the river 
doubles back, just as the Tamar 
does. Iam conscious that I ought 
to have been reminded of some 
place much less known and conse- 


quently much more powerful for 
illustrative purposes than Scotland, 
but I wasn’t. As we steamed up the 
wide river, with its swelling banks, 
its purple mountains, and its scat- 
tered wealth of house and hamlet 
nestling in its nooks and bays, I 
didn’t think of Switzerland, or Ve- 
nice, or Kamtschatka, or Staten 
Island, but only of the Trossachs. 
The houses had a Scotch look about 
them, and the big rocks had a 
Scetch look about them; and the 
little church that guards the little 
village under the cliff had such a 
very Scotch look about it, that one 
almost expected to see a flat bon- 
net and a green plaid peep from 
behind the gateway. 

But Launceston dispelled the 
illusion at once. Launceston is 
English ; essentiallyEnglish. Some- 
thing like a mingling of Torquay, 
Scarborough, and Kingston. It has 
the hothouse warmth and the luxu- 
rious hedge-rows of Torquay, the 
terraced cliffs of Scarborough, and 
the shining sleepy river of Kings- 
ton. Launceston is generally a 
sleepy place. The streets are nar- 
row and hot, and the big trees 
sway sleepily; and the old-fashioned 
houses pull their blinds down to 
keep the afternoon sun from their 
old-fashioned furniture, and doze 
comfortably undisturbed. The old- 
fashioned Brisbane inn seems to 
have been taken —landlord and 
landlady and all—out of some 
sleepy old English country town, 
and to have accommodated itself 
placidly to circumstances without 
asking any impertinent questions. 
There is also an old English church 
in Launceston. A big, cool, shady, 
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old church, with diamond -paned 
windows, and such an air of Kent 
about it that one looks round in- 
voluntarily for the rookery and the 
big elm-tree, from which naughty 
Giles Jolt broke that birds’-nesting 
leg of his. At the coach-office— 
a sort of valentine’s cottage em- 
bowered in cool foliage—the world 
was asleep also. The coach— 
stolen from that old English inn, 
where the immortal Bagman’s im- 
mortal uncle had such a terrible 
dream—was roosting, so to speak, 
in a sort of private garden of its 
own; and the coachman, accord- 
ing to the statement of a gentleman 
who was twirling a mop to a hissing 
accompaniment, was asleep too. 

Could I go right on to Hobart 
Town? Of course I could. But 
the gentleman with the mop gazed 
into the blue English sky—an old- 
fashioned sky too, if skies can be 
called old fashioned—and seemed 
to gently wonder, in an old-fash- 
ioned manner, at the daring of 
Victorian travellers. ‘There was 
an inn at Campbell Town,’ he said 
with a resigned air, as if Launces- 
ton had got itself used to being 
passed through and passed over, 
and didn’t mind it now at all. The 
inhabitants generally appeared to 
have the same idea, and seemed to 
take it for granted that one would 
make for Hobart Town without an 
instant’s delay. 

By and by, after dinner—exactly 
the sort of dinner that was ordered 
for little David Copperfield and 
eaten by the waiter, with a couple 
of glasses of Tasmanian ale—it 
was the ‘ Real Stunning’ I am con- 
vinced—we got ready, in an old- 
fashioned way, for the coach. 

I have said it was an old-fash- 
ioned coach ; and the coachman, 
coming quite rosy, not to say jo- 
cose, from his slumbers, was old- 
fashioned too. He wasn’t quite 
like Tony Weller, for he was bigger ; 
but he was about as like that illus- 
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trious man as he could be expected 
to be, and the way in which he 
tied himself up in a muffler, and 
then put about half-a-dozen coats 
on in a gravely business-like way, 
had a Wellerian air about it that 
is indescribable. The guard, more- 
over, was in a red coat and blew a 
horn; and the four horses—‘ tits’ 
the coachman called them—got 
away towards the post-office, with 
a decided desire to look as much 
like the Bath Mail (price 20s. co- 
loured) as they could do under the 
circumstances. 

The Wellerian coachman having 
rattled the ‘tits’ through the old- 
fashioned straggling town, in lordly 
disregard of the necks of a number 
of old-fashioned folks who were 
jogging homewards, grew communi- 
cative, and informed me, over the 
edge of the muffler, that he had 
‘driven’ for over thirty years, and 
the times wasn’t as they used to 
be. I asked him about a talked- 
of railroad ; but he seemed to think 
that the prospect of it was so far 
off as to be really nowhere. By 
and by, what with changing of 
horses at old-fashioned inns, and 
discoursing upon the prospects of 
the country and the state of the 
near leader’s shoulder, we got into 
the ambrosial night; and after a 
mutual drink, at the conclusion of 
which the old-fashioned coachman 
tied another wrapper round his 
throat with a jerk, as though he 
was tying it on a gate-post, we got 
to Campbeli Town, and bed. 

In the morning another coach, 
brimming overwith humanity. See- 
ing it coming round the corner, 
travelling companion hazarded a 
delightful suspicion of prisoners on 
the box-seat; but upon closer in- 
spection we discovered nothing 
more exciting than two young 
gentlemen in mackintoshes, and so 
fell to every-day life again. The 
coach was declared full; and two 
old-fashioned ladies, who avowed 
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that they hadn’t been to Hobart 
Town for seventeen years, were in 
high grief thereat. Eventually, by 
everybody sitting on everybody 
else’s lap, and the guard swinging 
to straps and stray pieces of iron 
and odd rails, we all got places, and 
went bowling off to Hobart Town. 

Here came more Scotch scenery, 
expatiated and lectured upon by 
one of the old ladies, who, if my 
memory serves me rightly, invited 
us all to tea, at half-past six to the 
minute, the next time we passed 
Campbell Town. The early por- 
tion of the road lay through compar- 
atively even country ; and though 
the mountains were always on each 
side, behind, and before, we seemed 
to be getting no higher than at 
starting. After dinner, however,— 
at another old English inn: I re- 
member its counterpart at Eltham, 
—we got into wilder country. The 
road went up almost perpendicular 
hills, and drew suddenly round 
gigantic rocks, and bowled away 
on the tops of craggy precipices, 
and grew more like Wales, with a 
dash of the approach to Blair 
Athol. The four horses did their 
stages, however, right merrily, and 
seemed to make nothing of hand 
gallopping up hills and going at 
full speed down again. The driver, 
moreover—we have another one 
now: a burly fellow in a fur-coat, 
with an eye like a sloe, and a dar- 
ing contempt for the constituted 
authorities that was quite startling 
—indulged in sudden shouts and 
yells and violent whip-crackings, as 
we flew down-hill and raced up 
again, that smacked of diligence- 
travelling and its concomitant ex- 
hortations of beasts. But no mat- 
ter how rough the country, the 
broad smooth road wound away 
remorselessly through it like a big 
ribbon, spun out of the blood and 
sweat of many a poor convict 
road-maker, one could not help 
thinking. But any continental re- 
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miniscence, brought up by the 
conduct of the fur-coat, was dis- 
pelled the instant we turned the 
corner, behind which the ‘ change’ 
was waiting. Sometimes it was a 
big hospitable inn, with white cloth 
spread and beefand tongues galore 
awaiting us. Sometimes a little 
posting-house, with quaint pictures 
on the walls, and quaint excite- 
ment about the event of the day, 
the arrival of her Majesty’s mails. 
Sometimes only a solitary farm- 
house, with gabled roof and cattle 
lowing under the hedge-rows, and 
busy ostlers running in and out of 
the noonday shadow with buckets 
of clear sweet river water. But 
whatever it was, and wherever it 
was, it was thoroughly English—as 
English as any Kentish village or 
Devonshire farm. 

So through cool morning, burn- 
ing noon, and sweet perfumed even- 
ing to Bridgewater, with its narrow 
black centipede of wood creeping 
across the rushing Derwent and 
its rattle and roar of echo, its salt 
breeze and its low-lying farther 
shore. Then broke the mountains 
for the first time. All along our 
left ran the river, and between us 
and it house after house and gar- 
den after garden. Here was the 
Grange, there the Manse; the 
rectory was yonder in the trees, 
and that avenue led to the squire’s 
house. The farm-buildings, black 
against the sunset, were fifty years 
old ; and the old man who lived 
in that ivy-covered cottage remem- 
bered when the blacks massacred 
the women at Greenponds. A tea- 
meeting, or a church-gathering of 
some sort, was going on in one 
little sweet-briered school-house, 
and the young school-teachers and 
the handsome young men from the 
‘city’ were going side by side to it 
as they might have done fifty times 
in England. That young man in 
a shooting-coat might be Arthur 
Donnithorne ; and the slight black 
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figure in sharp silhouette against 
the schoolroom-window, sad-eyed 
Dinah Morris. The place has ‘ as- 
sociations.’ As the coach whirls 
past, one catches a glimpse of old 
men and young children, of stal- 
wart fathers and young mothers— 
of three, four generations. In that 
English-looking churchyard lie the 
forefathers of the hamlet; in the 
cottage-door play children whose 
fathers were ‘ born in the village.’ 
It is not like Victoria, with its 
hideous air of newness, its stern 
practicality of iron roofs and new 
post-and-rail fences, and dusty 
gum leaves that have no shadow, 
and dusty flowers that have no per- 
fume. In Victoria— though the 
pulse of the Australian colonies 
may beat there, if you will—there 
is a terrible barrenness, a dreadful 
sacrifice of beauty to utility, an ab- 
sence of memories, and a presence 
of speculation, and rush and roar 
of money-getting, that is wearying 
enough. Victoria always seems to 
me like a place of business—a big 
shop that its inhabitants ought to 
shut up every night at six o’clock 
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and not open again until nine the 
next morning. Whereas Tasmania 
is a ‘native place,’ if my ears under- 
stand the term. It has fields where 
we have played cricket, and pools 
where we have bathed, and schools 
where we have been whipped, and 
green lanes where we have courted, 
and greener churchyards where our 
loved ones lie buried ; and we can 
look ata Tasmanian landscape, even 
from so prosaic a place as the top 
of the Hobart-Town coach, and 
feel something as we used to feel 
in those days when all the world 
was gay and all the trees so green, 
and we were only naughty little 
boys who read Robinson Crusoe and 
wanted to ‘go to sea.’ 

But here, on the right, rises 
Mount Wellington—gigantic, grim, 
and sunset-smitten—like some giant 
watching over the town. The broad 
river bay spreads out beneath us, 
the hill dips suddenly, lights begin 
to twinkle in windows, children run 
together at street-corners, a little 
crowd is waiting on the pavement 
there, the leaders wheel to the right, 
and we are in Hobart Town. 





VETERANA COHORS. 


(OBIERUNT MARK LEMON, CHARLES DICKENS, 1870.) 
ve 


In those old heroic ages, in the palmy. days of Rome, 

When the strong and serried legions came from war triumphant home, 
With their spoils of foreign conquest and their glittering crowns of bay, 
Went the Veterana Cohors grandly up the Sacred Way. 


And behind them came the tyros, young aspirants for the strife, 
Ruddy boys who longed to enter on the battlefields of life. 

So in Literature’s triumphs, in the calm campaigns of mind, 

March the veterans ever foremost, while the tyros march behind,— 


Marching ever onward, upward, nearer Inspiration’s fount ; 

Marching towards the skyey summit of that true Ascension Mount ; 
Bending low their furrowed foreheads as they pass beneath the fane, 
Whence to bless our earth-bound vision they shall.issue ne’er again. 


They have gained that heavenly summit; they are lapped in endless peace ; 
From this world’s incessant turmoil they have found at length release. 
Still they show their glittering trophies, to attract us, not to blind,— 
Passed away our Veterani, whilst we tyros march behind. 


They have reached the vast Valhalla, they have joined the saint and sage ; 
They have left their pleasant memory on our history’s brightest page,— 
He, the merry mirthful jester ; he, the writer proud and strong, 

Have put on the victor-chaplet : we in harness march along. 


Let us note those bright examples while we struggle towards the goal ; 
Though we lack the giant talent, we can keep the spotless soul. 

Then around the same proud standard may we yet our places find 
With the Veterana Cohors, though we march so far behind ! 


Mid his wholesome mirth and laughter one would stop to read and pray 
With his silver-haired old mother, on the quiet Sabbath-day ; 

And the other, in his raciest pages, dropped his voice to tell, 

In prose that turned to poetry, the death of Little Nell. 


ee 
Were they less a people’s preachers, though unconsecrate by men, 
Though they claimed no ‘inspiration’ for their chaste and potent pen? ,, 
Could we tyros nurse a brighter hope than so to be enshrined, 

When we pass as gray-haired veterans, and others march behind ? 


Courage, then, my fellow-soldiers, let us bravely march along ; 
Since not always to the swift the race, the battle to the strong. 
Let the worthier ones outstrip us, and with calm and even mind 
Cheer we still our Veterani, whilst we humbly march behind. 








*Dan, sceing his friend in prayerful attitude, smiled softly to himself, and was glad.’ 
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